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PREFACE. 


It  will  scarcely  be  expected  that  we  should  enter 
into  any  very  laboured  disquisition  upon  the  merits 
of  Songs  which  have  been  already  before  the  Public 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  in  such  variety  of 
forms.  Their  merits  and  defects  must  by  this  time 
be  so  fully  established,  that  any  thing  advanced  wit 
a  view  to  influence  Public  opinion  on  this  head — 
were  it  desirable — would  be  vain. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  to  these  Songs, 
which  are  called,  par  excellence,  Irish — Ireland,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  separate  countiy,  has  but  slight  claims — 
their  literary  honours  or  dishonours,  therefore,  to 
whatever  they  may  amount,  are  attributable  to 
various  authors  of  various  countries,  whose  names, 
from  what  cause  cannot  be  determined,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  withheld,  and  must  now  for 
ever  remain  unknown. 

In  listening  to  Irish  music,  we  are,  in  general 
struck  with  an  exquisite  melancholy  in  its  character 
— a  melancholy  so  profound,  that  the  finest  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  must,  indeed,  have  been  griev- 
ously wrung,  to  produce  such  an  inimitable  pathos. 
Thus  the  glories  of  the  melody  of  Ireland  have  been 
partly  traced  to  calamities  which,  in  their  force  and 
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duration,  are  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country. 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  the  miseries  of  ages 
were  unchequered  by  a  single  circumstance  upon 
which  the  mind  might  for  a  moment  repose  without 
disgust  or  terror,  and  accordingly,  Ireland  has  her 
National  Melody.  But  this  observation  refers 
chiefly,  or  rather  exclusively,  to  such  compositions 
as  are  merely  musical — -the  poetry  being,  in  many 
cases,  sadly  deficient.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  latterly, 
a  body  of  verse,  suited  to,  and  connected  with, 
the  best  Irish  melodies,  which,  for  refinement 
and  force  of  sentiment — brilliancy  of  imagination 
and  sweetness  of  numbei's — cannot  be  excelled  by 
the  lyrics  of  any  country  ;  but  these  are  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  their  distinguished  author  and  his 
publisher,  and  not  being  transferable  to  a  work  of 
this  nature,  are  unattainable  to  the  general  reader, 
and  altogether  inapplicable  to  our  present  under- 
taking, which  merely  purposes  to  be  an  ampler  col- 
lection of  Songs  which  have  been  already  scattered 
abroad  in  numerous  publications  of  a  more  incom- 
plete and  limited  character. 

"With  respect  to  these  Songs  which  are  exclusively 
sentimental  in  their  nature,  it  may  be  inquired  why 
they  are  so  deficient  in  poetical  attraction.  The 
causes  are,  no  doubt,  multifarious.  As  far  as  Ireland 
is  concerned,  the  want  of  a  more  general  and  early 
diffusion  of  literature  has  been  urged  by  many,  and, 
perhapS;  not  wholly  without  reason.  The  ballad 
lore  of  Scotland,  which  constitutes  such  a  rich  and 
ample  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  to  readers  of 
every  grade  of  understanding  and  taste,  has  been 
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mainly  accumulated  by  Ramsay,  Ferguson,  Tanna- 
hill.  Burns,  Hogg,  Cunningham,  and  Motherwell 
— men  who  have  rendered  themselves  and  their 
Country  illustrious,  by  composing  as  well  as  gather- 
ing the  sweetest  effusions  of  poetic  inspiration.  But 
these  were  all  men  who  in  other  countries  ai'e  but 
seldom  found  in  Parnassian  I'anks,  nor  were  any  of 
them,  it  is  believed,  exclusively  authors  by  profession. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
literary  taste  may  be  esteemed  a  cause  of  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  Scottish  Song,  the  want  of  a  similar 
taste  in  Ireland  may  be  fairly  considered  as  sufficient 
of  itself  to  stunt  the  growth  of  every  liberal  pursuit. 
— But  who  will  venture  strictly  to  apply  this  rea- 
soning to  Ireland. — In  some  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties classical  literature  is  successfully  taught  in  the 
lowest  of  the  schools,  and  the  ancient  language  of 
Rome  holds,  even  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the 
peasantry,  divided  empire  with  the  vernacular  Irish. 
From  this  general  and  early  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  poetry,  joined  to  a  mode  of  life  in  a  great 
degree  pastoral,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  muses 
would  have,  iu  these  parts,  numerous  votaries. — But 
what  is  the  fact?  It  is  that  Munster  produces  con- 
stantly more  than  an  average  crop  of  very  good 
lawyers  and  patriots  ;  but  of  poets  few  or  none. 

It  may  be  said,  and  justly,  that  these  are  a  kind  of 
loose  speculations  that  lead  to  nothing;  that  they 
are  at_ variance  with  each  other ;  and  are  calculated 
rather  to  obscure  than  to  enlighten  the  subject.  To 
which  I  candidly  answer,  that  I  am  much  at  a  loss, 
and  am  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 
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There  are  many  excellent  things,  however,  in 
natixre  and  philosophy,  that  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
any  more  than  the  want  of  an  early  and  original 
vein  of  poetry  in  Ireland. 

My  own  opinion  is,  with  regard  to  the  music  of 
Ireland,  that  the  deep  and  violated  passions  of  a 
people  found  an  issue  in  the  forms  of  indignation 
and  complaint,  hut  these  were  not  the  forms  of 
poetry,  but  of  sounds — -sounds  perfectly  energetic, 
sweet,  and  intelligible,  but  which  could  not  well  be 
seized  upon  as  the  instruments  of  persecution,  banish- 
ment, or  death. 

Gray  says,  in  his  beautiful  poem, 

"  Chill  penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  their  souls." 

By  which  it  would  appear  that  Gray  (no  mean 
judge  of  such  things)  supposed  that  poverty  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  quench  the  poetic  ardour  of  a 
people.  But  had  he  lived  in  some  countries,  he 
would  have  discovered  an  influence  far  more  destruc- 
tive than  poverty  to  the  aspiring  struggles  of  human 
genius.  And  the  day  is,  perhaps,  but  now  advancing, 
when  the  genius  of  Ireland  will  manifest  itself,  by 
productions  in  the  various  departments  of  literature 
and  taste,  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
her  population,  and  excellent  in  a  ratio  with  that 
reputation  which  has  been  already  acquired  by  some 
of  her  distinguished  sons. 

Wherever  she  has  appeared,  whether  arrayed  in  a 
garb  of  poetry,  music,  philosophy,  or  eloquence,  she 
has  maintained  her  claim  to  the  highest  consideration 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  in  some  of  these 
branches,  has  exhibited  a  matchless  superiority. 
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But  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Ireland  is  a  mine, 
not  only  not  '^exhausted,  but  as  yet,  from  various 
causes,  not  half  explored.  I  may,  therefore,  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  Song  of  Ireland  may  yet 
display  the  "  radiance  of  her  risen  day,"  and  bear  a 
proud  comparison  v^ith  the  most  talented  effusions 
of  her  more  fortunate  and  happy  neighbours. 

The  Comic  Songs,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  chiefly 
of  the  old  English  families  of  the  "  Joys,  the  dear 
joys,"  and  the  "  Honies,"  and  vrill  be  found  to  have 
produced  that  effect  for  which  comic  songs  are 
mainly  estimable — a  laugh.  And  although  they 
were  written  by  persons  who  for  the  most  part 
imagined,  that  to  dress  a  flat  contradiction  in  rhyme 
was  to  make  a  comic  Irish  song,  yet  a  great  ma- 
jority of  them  will  be  found  to  possess  the  genuine 
spirit  of  an  Irish  bull ;  that  is,  a  contradiction  which 
conveys  the  meaning  of  its  author  as  strongly  often 
as  the  most  direct  and  consistent  language,  but  has 
mixed  through  it,  and  thrown  about  it  such  a  gar- 
nish of  oddity  and  humour,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  wit,  as  seldom  fails  to  excite  the  risibility  or  the 
admiration  of  the  reader. 

These  songs  have,  for  a  long  period,  constituted 
the  principal  dish  at  most  convivial  meetings,  and 
have  been  sung  at  our  theatres  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  appi'obation,  and  must  always  maintain 
their  popularity  so  long  as  it  may  be  thought  whole- 
some or  agreeable  to  relax  the  brow  of  care  or  to 
escape  the  "  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune," in  the  occasional  sallies  of  an  innocent  jocu- 
larity. Editor. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 
This,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  will  be  found  upon  in- 
spection, to  be  the  most  versatile  and  comprehensive 
collection  of  Irish  Songs  extant :  in  it  may  be  had 
most  of  the  songs  which  are  already  before  the  world 
in  small  detached  publications.  Many  that  are  very 
scarce,  and  many  that  have  never  before  met  the 
public  eye.  The  serious  and  serio-comic  songs,  of 
which  there  are  about  forty  in  the  first,  and  thirty 
in  the  second  part,  will  be  found  in  the  beginning  of 
each  division  or  part  of  the  work,  after  which  follow, 
in  each  part,  such  as  are  purely  humorous.— Ed. 
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PREFACE. 


It  will  scarcely  be  expected  that  we  should  enter 
into  any  very  laboured  disquisition  upon  the  merits 
of  Songs  which  have  been  already  before  the  Public 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  in  such  variety  of 
forms.  Their  merits  and  defects  must  by  this  time 
be  so  fully  established,  that  any  thing  advanced  with 
a  view  to  influence  Public  opinion  on  this  head- 
were  it  desirable — would  be  vain. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  to  these  Songs, 
which  are  called,  par  excellence,  Irish — Ireland,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  separate  country,  has  but  slight  claims — 
their  literary  honours  or  dishonours,  therefore,  to 
whatever  they  may  amount,  are  attributable  to 
various  authors  of  various  countries,  whose  names, 
from  what  cause  cannot  be  determined,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  withheld,  and  must  now  for 
ever  remain  unknown. 

In  listening  to  Irish  music,  we  are,  in  general 
struck  with  an  exquisite  melancholy  in  its  character 
—a  melancholy  so  profound,  that  the  finest  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  must,  indeed,  have  been  griev- 
ously wrung,  to  produce  such  an  inimitable  pathos. 
Thus  the  glories  of  the  melody  of  Ireland  have  been 
partly  traced  to  calamities  which,  in  their  force  and 
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duration,  are  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country. 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  the  miseries  of  ages 
•were  unchequered  by  a  single  circumstance  upon 
which  the  mind  might  for  a  moment  repose  without 
disgust  or,  terror,  and  accordingly,  Ireland  has  her 
National  Melody.  But  this  observation  refers 
chiefly,  or  rather  exclusively,  to  such  compositions 
as  are  merely  musical — ^the  poetry  being,  in  many 
cases,  sadly  deficient.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  latterly, 
a  body  of  verse,  suited  to,  and  connested  with, 
the  best  Irish  melodies,  which,  for  refinement 
and  force  of  sentiment — brilliancy  of  imagination 
and  sweetness  of  numbers — cannot  be  excelled  by 
the  lyrics  of  any  country  ;  but  these  are  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  their  distinguished  author  and  his 
publisher,  and  not  being  transferable  to  a  work  of 
this  nature,  are  unattainable  to  the  general  readei', 
and  altogether  inapplicable  to  our  present  under- 
taking, which  merely  purposes  to  be  an  ampler  col- 
lection of  Songs  which  have  been  already  scattered 
abroad  in  numerous  publications  of  a  more  incom- 
plete and  limited  character. 

With  respect  to  these  Songs  which  are  exclusively 
sentimental  in  their  nature,  it  may  be  inquired  why 
they  are  so  deficient  in  poetical  attraction.  The 
causes  are,  no  doubt,  multifarious.  As  far  as  Ireland 
is  concerned,  the  want  of  a  more  general  and  early 
diffusion  of  literature  has  been  urged  by  many,  and, 
perhaps,  not  wholly  without  reason.  The  ballad 
lore  of  Scotland,  which  constitutes  such  a  rich  and 
ample  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  to  readers  of 
every  grade  of  understanding  and  taste,  has  been 
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mainly  accumulated  by  Ramsay,  Ferguson,  Tanria- 
hill,  Burns,  Hogg,  Cunningham,  and  Motherwell 
— men  who  have  rendered  themselves  and  their 
Country  illustrious,  by  composing  as  well  as  gather- 
ing the  sweetest  effusions  of  poetic  inspiration.  But 
these  were  all  men  who  in  other  countries  are  but 
seldom  found  in  Pai-nassian  ranks,  nor  were  any  of 
them,  it  is  believed,  exclusively  authors  by  profession. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
literary  taste  may  be  esteemed  a  cause  of  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  Scottish  Song,  the  want  of  a  similar 
taste  in  Ireland  maybe  fairly  considered  as  sufficient 
of  itself  to  stunt  the  growth  of  every  liberal  pursuit. 
— But  who  will  venture  strictly  to  apply  this  rea- 
soning to  Ireland — In  some  of  the  Southern  coun- 
ties classical  literature  is  successfully  taught  in  the 
lowest  of  the  schools,  and  the  ancient  language  of 
Rome  holds,  even  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the 
peasantry,  divided  empii'e  with  the  vernacular  Irish. 
From  this  general  and  early  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  poetry,  joined  to  a  mode  of  life  in  a  great 
degree  pastoral,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  muses 
would  have,  in  these  parts,  numerous  votaries. — But 
what  is  the  fact?  It  is  that  Munster  produces  con- 
stantly more  than  an  average  crop  of  very  good 
lawyers  and  patriots ;  but  of  poets  few  or  none. 

It  may  be  said,  and  justly,  that  these  are  a  kind  of 
loose  speculations  that  lead  to  nothing ;  that  they 
are  at  variance  with  each  other ;  and  are  calculated 
rather  to  obscure  than  to  enlighten  the  subject.  To 
which  I  candidly  answer,  that  I  am  much  at  a  loss, 
and  am  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 
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There  are  many  excellent  things,  however,  in 
natiu-e  and  philosophy,  that  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
any  more  than  the  want  of  an  early  and  original 
vein  of  poetry  in  Ireland. 

My  own  opinion  is,  with  regard  to  the  music  of 
Ireland,  that  the  deep  and  violated  passions  of  a 
people  found  an  issue  in  the  forms  of  indignation 
and  complaint,  hut  these  were  not  the  forms  of 
poetry,  hut  of  sounds- — sounds  perfectly  energetic, 
sweetj  and  intelligible,  but  which  could  not  well  be 
seized  upon  as  the  instruments  of  persecution,  banish- 
ment, or  death. 

Gray  says,  in  his  beautiful  poem, 

"  Chill  penyry  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  their  souls." 

By  which  it  w^ould  appear  that  Gray  (no  mean 
judge  of  such  things)  supposed  that  poverty  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  quench  the  poetic  ardour  of  a 
people.  But  had  he  lived  in  some  countries,  he 
would  have  discovered  an  influence  far  more  destruc- 
tive than  poverty  to  the  aspiring  struggles  of  human 
genius.  And  the  day  is,  perhaps,  but  now  advancing, 
when  the  genius  of  Ireland  will  manifest  itself,  by 
productions  in  the  various  departments  of  litei-ature 
and  taste,  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
her  population,  and  excellent  in  a  ratio  with  that 
reputation  which  has  been  already  acquired  by  some 
of  her  distinguished  sons. 

Wherever  she  lias  appeared,  whether  arrayed  in  a 
garb  of  poetry,  music,  philosophy,  or  eloquence,  she 
has  maintained  her  claim  to  the  highest  consideration 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  in  some  of  these 
branches,  has  exhibited  a  matchless  superiority. 
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But  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Ireland  is  a  mine, 
not  only  not  exhausted,  hut  as  yet,  from  varicms 
causes,  not  half  explored.  I  may,  therefore,  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  Song  of  Ireland  may  yet 
display  the  "  radiance  of  her  risen  day,"  and  bear  a 
proud  comparison  with  the  most  talented  effusions 
of  her  more  fortunate  and  happy  neighbours. 

The  Comic  Songs,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  chiefly 
of  the  old  English  families  of  the  "  Joys,  the  dear 
joys,"  and  the  "  Honies,"  and  will  be  found  to  have 
produced  that  effect  for  which  comic  songs  are 
mainly  estimable— a  laugh.  And  although  they 
were  written  by  persons  who  for  the  most  part 
imagined,  that  to  dress  a  flat  contradiction  in  rhyme 
was  to  make  a  comic  Irish  song,  yet  a  great  ma- 
jority of  them  will  be  found  to  possess  the  genuine 
spirit  of  an  Irish  bull ;  that  is,  a  contradiction  which 
conveys  the  meaning  of  its  author  as  strongly  often 
as  the  most  direct  and  consistent  language,  but  has 
mixed  through  it,  and  thrown  about  it  such  a  gar- 
nish of  oddity  and  humour,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  wit,  as  seldom  fails  to  excite  the  risibility  or  the 
admiration  of  the  reader. 

These  songs  have,  for  a  long  period,  constituted 
the  principal  dish  at  most  convivial  meetings,  and 
have  been  sung  at  our  theatres  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  approbation,  and  must  always  maintain 
their  popularity  so  long  as  it  may  be  thought  whole- 
some or  agreeable  to  relax  the  brow  of  care  or  to 
escape  the  "  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune," in  the  occasional  sallies  of  an  innocent  jocu  - 
lai'ity-  Emtor. 
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This,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  will  be  found  upon  in- 
spection, to  be  the  most  versatile  and  comprehensive 
collection  of  Irish  Songs  extant :  in  it  may  be  had 
most  of  the  songs  vs^hich  are  already  before  the  world 
in  small  detached  publications.  Many  that  are  very 
scarce,  and  many  that  have  never  before  met  the 
public  eye.  The  serious  and  serio-comic  songs,  of 
which  there  are  about  forty  in  the  first,  and  thirty 
in  the  second  part,  will  be  found  in  the  beginning  of 
each  division  or  part  of  the  work,  after  which  follow, 
in  each  part,  such  as  are  purely  humorous. — Ed. 
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Oh  !  the  land  of  sweet  Erin's  the  land  of  delight, 

"  Oh  !  how  happy  are  we  !" 

Oh !  a  pettycoat  honey's  an  Irishman's  joy. 

Oh !  the  boys  of  Kilkenny,  they're  stout  roving  blades, 

Oh !  love  it  is  murder,  I  wish  it  was  furthir. 

Oh !  mine  be  the  cottage  within  the  vale. 

Oh !  hush  the  soft  sigh,  maid,  and  dry  the  sweet  tear. 

Oh !  touch,  dear  maid,  the  trembling  string. 

Oh  the  face  of  brave  Captain  Megan, 

Oh  !  to  hand,  reef,  and  steer,  is  the  thing  sailors  prize, 

Old  father  Pat  was  blithe  andfree. 

On  the  Lake  of  Killarney  I  first  saw  the  lad. 

On  Ireland's  ground,  seat  of  true  hospitality. 

On  a  green  bank  gentle  Mary  was  seated. 

On  the  big  hill  of  Howth  a  snug  cot  I  was  born  in. 

One  moon-shiny  morning  I  came  from  Tralee, 
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Since  love  is  the  plan, 
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Tho'  Leixlip  is  proud  of  its  close  shady  bowers, 

'Tis  a  mighty  fine  thing,  to  be  sure  it  is  now. 

Turn  thy  wand'ring  steps,  fair  maid, 

'Twas  at  the  town  of  nate  Clogheen, 

'Twas  at  the  sign  of  the  fork, 

'Twas  business  requir'd  I'd  from  Dublin  be  straying, 

'  Twas  in  the  sweet  town  of  Athlorie, 
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'Twas  on  a  windy  night,  .... 

'Twas  Phelim  of  Doldrum  the  sense  to  reveal  him. 
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While  History's  Muse  the  memorial  was  keeping; 

Why  do  yon  lovely  virgins  mourn  ? 

With  a  dozen  thirteeners  in  a  nice  paper  bag. 

Within  this  shelter'd  mossy  dell. 

Wont  you  hail  the  leap  year  by  that  am'rous  dog  Janus, 

Ye  lasses  and  bucks  leave  off  your  sly  looks. 
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You  never  did  hear  of  an  Irishman's  fear. 
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THE   SHAMROCK. 


BANKS  OF  SHANNON. 

In  summer  when  the  leaves  were  green, 

And  blossoms  deck'd  each  tree, 
Young  Teddy  then  declar'd  his  love. 

His  artless  love  to  me. 
On  Shannon's  flow'i-y  banks  we  sat, 

And  there  he  told  his  tale : 
'  Oh  !  Patty,  softest  of  thy  sex, 

Oh  !  let  fond  love  prevail ! — 

*  Ah  !  well-a-day,  you  see  me  pine, 

In  sorrow  and  despair. 
Yet  heed  me  not ;  then  let  me  die, 

And  end  my  grief  and  care.' 
'  Ah,  no,  dear  youth,'  I  softly  said, 

'  Such  love  demands  my  thanks  : 
And  hei'e  I  vow  eternal  truth 

On  Shannon's  flowery  banks.' 

And  then  we  vow'd  eternal  truth. 
On  Shannon's  flowery  banks, 

And  then  we  gather'd  sweetest  flowei's, 
And  play'd  such  Artless  pranks  : 
A 
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But  woe  is  me,  the  press-gang  came, 

And  forc'd  my  Ned  away, 
Just  when  we  nam'd  next  morning  fair, 

To  be  our  wedding-day. 

<,My  love,'  he  cried,  *  they  force  me  hence, 

But  still  my  heart  is  thine ; 
All  peace  be  yours,  my  gentle  Pat, 

"While  war  and  toil  are  mine ; 
With  riches  I'll  return  to  thee.' 

I  sobb'd  out  words  of  thanks,— 
And  then  we  vow'd  eternal  truth, 

On  Shannon's  flowery  banks. 

And  then  we  vow'd  eternal  truth 

On  Shannon's  flowery  banks, 
And  then  I  saw  him  sail  away, 

And  join  the  hostile  ranks. 
From  morn  to  eve  full  twelve  dull  months, 

His  absence  sad  I  mourn'd ; 
The  peace  was  made,  the  ship  came  back. 

But  Teddy  ne'er  return'd. 

His  beauteous  face,  and  manly  form, 

Have  won  a  nobler  fair. 
My  Teddy's  false,  and  I  forlorn. 

Must  die  in  sad  despair. 
Ye  gentle  maidens,  see  me  laid. 

While  you  stand  i-ound  in  ranks. 
And  plant  a  willow  o'er  my  head. 

On  Shannon's  flowery  lianks. 
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THE  EXIL'D  IRISHMAN'S 
LAMENTATION. 

Green    were    the    fields    where    my    forefathers 

dwelt,  oh ! 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh  :  * 
Though  our  farm  it  was  small,  yet  comforts  we 

felt,  oh  ! 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh : 
At  length  came  the  day  when  the  lease  did  expire. 
And  fain  would  I  live  where  before  liv'd  my  sire; 
But  ah  !  well-a-day,  I  was  forc'd  to  retire : 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh  ! 

Though  all  taxes  I  paid,  yet  no  vote  could  I  pass,  oh  I 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh  : 
Aggi-andiz'd  no  great  man,  and  I  feel  it  alas,  oh ! 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh : 
Forc'd  from  my  home,  yea,  where  I  was  born, 
To  range  the  wide  world,  poor,  helpless,  forlorn, 
I  look  back  with  regret,  and  my  heart-strings  are 

torn; 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh  ! 

With  principles  pure,  patriotic  and  firm, 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh : 
Attach'd  to  my  country,  a  friend  to  reform, 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh : 
I  supported  old  Ireland,  was  ready  to  die  for't ; 
If  her  foes  e'er  prevail'd,    I  was  well  known   to 
sigh  for't ; 

*  Ireland,  my  darling,  for  ever  adieu. 
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But  my  faith,  I  preserv'd,  and  am  now  forc'd  to  fly 

for't ; 
Erin  ma  vourneen,  slan  laght  go  bragh  ! 


KATE  KEARNEY. 

O  DID  you  not  hear  of  Kate  Kearney  ? 

She  lives  on  the  banks  of  Killarney : 

From  the  glance  of  her  eye,  shun  danger  and  fiy, 

for  fatal's  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney. 

For  that  eye  is  so  modestly  beaming, 

You'd  ne'er  think  of  mischief  she's  dreaming, 

Yet,  oh  !  I  can  tell,  how  fatal's  the  spell, 

That  lurks  in  the  eye  of  Kate  Kearney. 

Oh,  should  you  e'er  meet  this  Kate  Kearney, 
Who  lives  on  the  banks  of  Killarney, 
Beware  of  her  smile,  for  many  a  wile 
Lies  hid  in  the  smile  of  Kate  Kearney, 
Though  she  looks  so  bewitchingly  simple, 
There's  music  in  every  dimple ; 
And  who  dares  inhale  her  mouth's  spicy  gale, 
Must  die  by  the  breath  of  Kate  Kearney. 


ANSWER  TO  KATE  KEARNEY. 

Oh,  yes !  I  have  seen  this  Kate  Kearney, 
Who  lives  on  the  lakes  of  Killai'ney ; 
Fi'om  her  love- beaming  eye 
What  mortal  can  fly. 
Unsubdued  by  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney  ? 
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For  the  eye  so  seducingly  beaming, 
Assures  me  of  mischief  she's  dreaming, 
And  I  feel  'tis  in  vain, 
To  fly  from  the  chain, 
That  binds  me  so  fast  to  Kate  Kearney. 

At  eve  when  I've  met  with  Kate  Kearney, 
On  the  flower-mantled  banks  of  Killarney, 
Her  smile  would  impart. 
Thrilling  joy  to  my  heart. 

As  I  gaz'd  on  the  charming  Kate  Kearney. 
On  the  banks  of  Killarney  reclining. 
My  bosom  to  rapture  resigning, 
I've  felt  the  keen  smart 
Of  love's  fatal  dart. 

And  inhal'd  the  warm  sigh  of  Kate  Kearney. 


EDMUND. 

Go,  Edmund,  join  the  martial  throng, 

And  nobly  seek  an  honour'd  name, 
Go  pour  the  tide  of  war  along. 

And  climb  the  rugged  steep  of  fame  j 
Yet,  yet  forgive  a  maiden's  fear, 

WhUst  valour's  toilsome  paths  you  prove, 
Oh,  sometimes  wipe  the  pensive  tear, 

And  sweetly  think  of  me  and  love. 

On  Erin's  sod  you  drew  your  breath. 
From  her  you  caught  the  patriot  glow. 

Whose  children  spurn  the  thoughts  of  death. 
And  foremost  meet  the  daring  foe : 
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Yet  whilst  with  pride  you  scorn  to  fly. 
Or  from  the  brow  of  battle  move  ! 

Oh  !  sometimes  breathe  the  tender  sigh. 
And  dearly  think  of  me  and  love. 

Should  Fate  your  early  fall  decree, 

Far,  far  from  Erin's  parent  shore, 
Where  ne'er  my  doating  eyes  might  see 

Those  looks  of  manly  beauty  more. 
To  heav'n  should  rise  the  fervent  pray'r, 

To  meet  in  lasting  bliss  above ; 
Within  my  breast  the  wound  I'd  bear. 

And  meekly  die  for  you  and  love. 


AH  !  WHERE  IS  THE  VOW. 

The  moon  throws  her  shadowy  light  on  the  hiU,. 

And  silvers  the  grey-coated  trees ; 

Thro'  the  silence  of  night  the  soft  sounds  of  the  rill 

Are  borne  on  the  wing  of  the  breeze. 

O  daughter  of  Cluthar,  thy  lover  is  here. 

He  sits  at  the  thorn  on  the  heath ; 

Ah !  where  is  the  vow  that  enchanted  his  ear. 

That  thou  wouldest  be  constant  till  death? 

Sweet,  sweet  are  the  notes  of  the  harp  as  they  roll ; 
From  the  hall  of  Nithona  they  rise ; 
They  come  to  speak  peace  to  my  sorrowing  soul. 
And  wipe  the  big  drops  from  mine  eyes : 
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But  despair  to  the  dark  brow  of  Connal  is  dear, 
He  lists  not  to  music's  mild  breath : 
Ah  !  where  is  the  vow  that  enchanted  his  ear, 
That  thou  wouldest  be  constant  till  death  ? 

Whence,  whence  is  that  shadow  that  sails  o'er  th« 

plain, 
'Neath  the  quiv'ring  beam  of  the  moon  ! 
'Tis  the  white-bosom'd  maid — I  shall  view  her 

again. 
And  love  all  our  moments  shall  crown. 
O  daughter  of  Cluthar,  thy  footstep  is  near  ' 
Lo  !  here  is  the  thorn  on  the  heath : 
Ah !  blest  was  the  vow  that  enchanted  mine  ear, 
That  thou  wouldest  be  constant  till  death. 


THE  WANDERING  HARPER. 

Oh  !  many  a  mountain  I  wearily  measure. 
As  far  have  I  wander'd  on  Erin's  green  shore. 
This  harp  is  my  only  companion  and  treasure, 
When  welcom'd  at  sweet  hospitality's  door. 

Then  list,  gentle  youths,  whilst  I  sing  you  a  ditty, 
I  learnt  in  dear  Connaught,  the  soil  of  my  birth  j 
Ye  maidens  attend,  whilst  the  tear  drop  of  pity 
Shall  fall  like  a  crystalline  gem  to  the  earth. 

The  sun  in  the  wave  dipt  his  lingering  ray, 
And  dew-dropping  skies  wept  the  absence  of  day. 
When  sunk  on  the  ear  were  the  sounds  of  the  fray. 
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'Twas  then  o'er  the  heath  flew  the  white  hosom'd  fah*, 
All  loose  on  the  swelling  breeze  floated  her  hair, 
And  the  dark-rolling  gaze  spoke  the  soul  of  despair. 

No  tear  left  her  eye,  nor  no  sigh  'scaped  her  breast, 

"While  round  her  lay  many  a  hero  at  rest. 

And  the  blood-glutted  raven  retir'd  from  his  feast. 

How  weak  was  his  groan,  as  it  pass'd  by  her  ear ; 
How  low  droop'd  his  head !   The  sad  moment  was 

near, 
As  'neath  an  old  oak  lay  the  wai-rior  so  dear. 

She  shriek'd  his  lov'd  name,  as  she  sprung  o'er  the 

heath. 
All  cold  on  her  lip  she  receiv'd  his  last  breath. 
And  clasp'd  her  soul's  idol,  but  clasp'd  him  in  death. 


ADIEU,  MY  LOV'D  HARP! 

Adieu,  my  lov'd  harp !  for  no  more  shall  the  vale 
Re-echo  thy  notes,  as  they  float  on  the  gale ; 
No  more  melting  pity  shall  sigh  o'er  thy  string, 
Or  love  to  thy  tremblings  so  tenderly  sing. 

When  battle's  fell  strife  launch'd  its  thunders  afar, 
And  valour's  dark  brow  wore  the  honours  of  war, 
Twas  thou  breath'd  the  fame  of  the  hero  around, 
And  young  emulation  was  wak'd  by  the  sound. 
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Ye  daughters  of  Erin,  soon  comes  the  sad  day, 
When  over  the  turf  where  I  sleep  ye  shall  say— 
«  Oh  !  still  is  the  song  we  repaid  with  a  tear. 
And  silent  the  string  that  delighted  the  ear  !" 


HEAR,  COMRADES,  HEAR. 

Air — "  The  Moreen.''' 

Hear,  comrades,  hear  your  Chieftain's  voice  ! 

We're  now  on  the  eve  of  glory ; 
Say,  is  it  not  your  heart's  fixed  choice, 

Or  to  conquer  or  live  in  story? 
Then  come,  let  the  gay  glass  circle  round  ; 

A  warrior's  heart  ne'er  sorrow'd  : 
Let  mirth  flow  free,  bright  smiles  abound, — 

And  be  joy  from  the  grape's  juice  borrow'd. 

Now  hark  !  the  deeds  your  sires  have  done. 

How  the  harp's  loud  notes  resound  them  ! 
Thro'  fame's  fair  page  their  stories  run, 

And  bright  glory's  rays  beam  around  them. 
Like  them  you  pant  for  the  glorious  strife  ; 

I  see  your  ardour  swelling ; 
High  in  your  breast  the  pulse  of  life 

Throbs,  the  fire  of  your  keen  souls  telling. 

Put  round  once  more  the  sparkling  wine, 

'Tis  a  cup  to  love  and  beauty  ; 
Then,  Erin,  hearts  and  swords  are  thine, 

Due  to  thee  are  our  lives  and  duty. 
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We'll  boldly  on  at  our  country's  call, 

And  die,  or  he  victorious : 
'Tis  nobler  with  the  brave  to  fall, 
Than  to  live  a  life  inglorious. 


THE  MAID  OF  ERIN. 

Tune-—"  The  Maid  of  Zodi." 

My  thoughts  delight  to  wander 

Upon  a  distant  shore, 
Where  lovely,  fair,  and  tendei*. 

Is  she  whom  I  adore ; 
May  heaven,  its  blessings  sparing. 

On  her  bestow  them  free, 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Erin, 

Who  sweetly  sang  to  me. 

Had  fortune  fix'd  my  station 

In  some  propitious  horn*. 
The  monarch  of  a  nation. 

Endowed  with  wealth  and  power, 
That  wealth  and  power  both  sharing. 

My  peerless  queen  should  be 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Erin, 

Who  sweetly  sang  to  me. 

Although  the  restless  ocean 
May  long  between  us  roar, 

Yet  while  my  heart  has  motion, 
She'll  lodge  within  its  core! 
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For  artless  and  endearing, 
And  mild  and  young  is  she, 

The  lovely  Maid  of  Erin, 
Who  sweetly  sang  to  me. 

When  Fate  gives  intimation, 

That  my  last  hour  is  nigh, 
With  placid  resignation, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  ; 
Fond  Hope  my  bosom  cheering, 

That  I  in  heaven  shall  see 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Erin, 

Who  sweetly  sang  to  me. 


OH!  WHEN  1  BREATH'D  A 
LAST  ADIEU. 

Tune — ''Within  this  village  dwells  a  maid." 

Oh  !  when  I  breath'd  a  last  adieu 

To  Erin's  vales  and  mountains  blue. 
Where  nurs'd  by  hope  my  moments  flew 

In  life's  unclouded  spring  ; 
Tho'  on  the  breezy  deck  reclin'd, 

I  listen'd  to  the  rising  wind. 
What  fetters  could  restrain  the  mind 

That  rov'd  on  Fancy's  wing? 

She  bore  me  to  the  woodbine  bow'r. 
Where  oft  I  pass'd  the  twilight  hour, 
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Where  first  I  felt  love's  thrilling  pow'r, 
From  Kathleen's  beaming  eye  : 

Again  I  watch'd  her  flushing  breast ; 
Her  honey'd  lip  again  was  press'd  ; 

Again,  by  sweet  confession  blest, 
I  drank  each  melting  sigh. 

Dost  thou,  Kathleen,  my  loss  deplore, 

And  lone  on  Erin's  emerald  shore, 
In  memory  trace  the  love  I  bore  ; 

On  all  our  transports  dwell  ? 
Can  I  forget  the  fatal  day 

That  call'd  me  from  thy  arms  away, 
When  nought  was  left  me  but  to  say 

"  Farewell,  my  love — farewell !" 


KATHLEEN  O'REGAN. 

A  BOY  in  my  teens  just  before  I  reach'd  twenty. 
Among  the  j'oung  lasses  w^ould  cast  an  hawk's  eye ; 

Fresh  lilies  and  roses  and  posies  in  plenty, 
Grac'd  Kathleen  O' Regan  the  pride  of  Athy. 

She'd  say,  Pat,  be  aisy ;  ah,  why  would  you  tease 


me 


I  dread  to  come  near  you,  and  cannot  tell  why. 
My  soul !  neither  Jenny,  nor  Nell  of  Kilkenny, 
Are  dear  as  sweet  Kathleen,  the  pride  of  Athy. 

Arrah  Pat,  you  know  that  my  father  and  mother, 
Both  think  me  too  young  to  be  married,  O  fie ! 

To  stay  awhile  longer  I  know  they  Avould  rather. 
Then  can't  you  have  patience,  dear  Kathleen,  not  I, 
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She  smil'd  like  a  Cupid,  which  made  me  look  stupid, 
My  eyes  fix'd  with  love,  when  I  found   she'd 
comply ; 

So  bloom'd  every  feature,  like  soft  tints  of  nature, 
Of  Kathleen  O' Regan,  the  pride  of  Athy. 

Then  war  drove  me  on  to  where  battle  was  raging, 

Shekiss'd  me,  I  press'd  her  with  tears  in  each  eye  ; 
We  sigh'd,  groan' d,  and  blubber'd,  she  cried  so  en- 
gaging, 

Remember  poor  Kathleen,  and  once-lov'd  Athy; 
Where  oft,  in  its  bowers,  you've  pull'd  me  sweet 
flowers. 

If  e'er  you  forget  it,  I'll  certainly  die. 
My  Kathleen,  to  you  love,  I'll  ever  be  true  love. 

Sweet  Kathleen  O' Regan,  the  pride  of  Athy. 


MARY  MARTIN. 

Poor  William  was  landed  at  bonny  Dumbarton, 
Where  the  streams  from  Loch-Lomond  run  into 
the  sea. 

At  home  in  sweet  Ireland  he  left  Mary  Mai*tin, 
With  a  child  at  her  foot,  and  a  babe  on  her  knee. 

The  regiment  march'd  off  when  the  passage  was 
over. 

The  route  was  for  England  by  land  all  the  way ; 
No,  never  to  halt  but  at  Ramsgate  or  Dover, 

Embark  in  the  ships  that  were  then  in  the  bay. 
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Fond  Mary  the  while,  in  her  spirit  quite  broken, 
Disturbed  in  her  sleep,  and  perplex'd  in  her  mind ; 

No  letter  from  William,  no  tidings,  no  token, 
Resolv'd,  at  all  hazards,  her  hero  to  find  : 

O  !  what  in  this  world  can  deter  a  true  lover ! 

It  is  not  long  journies  by  land  or  by  sea ; 
'  Tween  hope  and  despair,  in  a  boat  without  cover, 

She  cross'd  to  Portpatrick  from  Donaghadee. 

The  Irish  are  true  to  humanity's  claims, 
And  the  Scots  and  the  English  are  never  unkind  : 

Poor  Mary  found  friends  from  the  Boyne  to  the 
Thames, 
As  she  trudg'd  with  her  babes  in  a  wallet  behind ! 

Arriv'd  at  the  coast,  by  her  sorrowful  tale. 
She  soften'd  the  captain  to  let  her  on  board, 

And  never,  O  !  never,  did  mariner  sail 
With  a  couple  like  William  to  Mary  restor'd. 


WHEN  WAR  WAS  HEARD. 

Air—"  The  Hermit  of  Killarney.'' 

When  war  was  heard,  and  Erin's  call 

Arous'd  me  from  thy  side. 
No  danger  could  my  heart  appal, 

For  thee  I  would  have  died : 
But  when  our  moments  sweetly  flew 

Beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
The  secret  charm  of  life  I  knew, 

To  live  for  love  and  thee. 
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When  gloomy  care  disturb'd  thy  rest, 

Or  sorrow  dimm'd  thine  eye. 
Oh !  did  not  then  his  tender  breast 

Return  thee  sigh  for  sigh  ? 
But  did  delight  thy  bosom  know. 

And  love  thine  hours  employ, 
We  shar'd  the  sympathetic  glow. 
And  mingl'd  tears  of  joy. 


PATRICK  O'STERN. 

When   the  rude  yell  of  war  had  ceas'd  its  loud 
thunder. 
And  peace  on  the  land  cast  its  sweet  smiling  ray ! 
Then  Britain,  of  nations  the  envy  and  wonder, 

At  sea  held  its  power,  dominion,  and  sway  j 
Poor  Patrick  O' Stern — now  discharg'd  from  his 
duty. 
Had  hoarded  his  jmze-money,  pay,  and  his  booty — 
Himself  and  his  wealth  to  resign  to  his  beauty — 
The  pride    of  fair   Wicklow— sweet  Catharine 
O'Gray. 

Those  hands  are  soon  joined,  where  the  hearts  are 
united. 
And  fair  looks  the  house  where  love  dwells  within  ; 
Their  hours  pass'd  in  joy — with  delight,  and  de- 
lighted 
Was  Patrick  with  Kate,  and  Catharine  with  him. 
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But  war  soon  broke  out ;  the  press-gang  assail'd  him ; 

His  griefs  all  prevail'd,  his  courage  had  fail'd  him ; 
Nought  the  tears  of  his  wife  or  his  children  avail'd  him? 

He  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  sweet  Catharine 
O'Gray. 

You  in  peace  that  now  hear  this  sad  true  relation, 

And  pity  with  me  the  poor  sailor's  fate  ; 
Those  pillars  of  war,  that  uphold  your  great  nation, 

Preserving  your  king,  your  church,  and  your  state, 
Drop  a  tear  for  poor  Catharine,  dejected,  forlorn, 

Whose  heart  like  the  billow  in  tempest  was  torn, 
O'er  her  two  lovely  boys,  left  in  anguish  to  mourn, 

Whilst  her  Patrick  in  tears  was  torn  from  his 
Kate. 

But  view  the  reverse ! — the  wars  now  are  ended, 

And  Patrick  arrives  rich  in  wealth  and  in  fame; 
His  Catharine  dejected,  poor,  and  unfriended, 

He  finds  yet  in  health  and  in  virtue  the  same. 

His  boys  by  the  parish  maintained,  bold  and  hearty, 

Now  clasp'd  in  his  ai'ms,  make  glad  the  blythe 

party : 

No  words  can  their  joy,  their  bliss  here  impart  t'ye ! 

Then  blest  be  of  Providence  the  power  and  the  name. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  LAST  HARPER. 

Ah  !  dark  are  the  halls  where  your  ancestors  revell'd. 
And  mute  is  the  harp  that  enliven'd  the  day ; 

The  tow'rs  that  they  dwelt  in  are  awfuUy  levell'd, 
The  signs  of  their  greatness  are  sunk  in  decay. 
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Where  is  the  chief  that  strode  forward  to  glory  ? 

Where  is  the  bard  that  tohl  valour's  dread  story  ? 
,Alas  !  they  are  gone,  and  the  years  now  before  ye 

Are  faintly  illumin'd  by  Fame's  setting  ray. 

O  Erin  !  whilst  life  in  this  bosom  is  swelling, 
Shall  I  neglect  thee,  the  land  of  my  birth  ? 

On  thy  mountains  I'll  hold  with  sweet  friendship 
my  dwelling, 
And  hymn  forth  thy  praises,  thou  favourite  earth. 

Beauty  shall  vreave  rosy  garlands  beside  me. 
Peace  round  thy  shores  shall  with  plenty  provide 
me:    . 
In  thy  prosperous  hour,  O  my  country,  I'll  pride 
me, 
And  the  trials  that  point  to  the  nations  thy  worth. 


SONS  OF  HIBERNIA. 

Erave  sons  of  Hibernia  your  shamrocks  display, 
For  ever  made  sacred  on  St.  Patrick's  day ; 
'Tis  a  type  of  religion,  the  badge  of  our  saint, 
And  a  plant  of  that  soil  which  no  venom  can  taint. 

Both  Venus  and  Mars  to  that  land  lay  a  claim, 

Their  title  is  own'd  and  recorded  by  fame : 

But  Saint  Patrick  to  friendship  has  hallow'd  the 

ground. 
And  made  hospitality  ever  abound. 
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Then  with  shamrocks  as  myrtles  let  us  garnish  the 

bowl, 
In  converse  convivial  and  sweet  flow  of  soul, 
To  our  saint  make  oblations  of  generous  wine, 
What  saint  would  have  more,  sure  'tis  worship 

divine. 

Tho'  jovial  and  festive  in  seeming  excess, 
We've  hearts  sympathetic  of  others'  distress. 
May  our  shamrock  continue  to  flourish,  and  prove 
An  emblem  of  charity,  friendship,  and  love. 

May  the  blights  of  disunion,  no  longer  remain, 
Our  shamrocks  to  wither,  its  glories  to  stain ; 
May  it  flourish  for  ever,  we  heaven  invoke. 
Kindly  shelter'd  and  fenc'd  by  the  brave  British 
Oak. 


BEAUTY  OUR  NIGHTS,  AND 
WHISKEY  OUR  DAYS. 

When  the  bells  o'er  the  plain  so  merrily  ring. 
And  the  lasses  at  eve  quit  their  home ; 

Ere  the  owl's  hoarse  notes  tell  the  day's  on  the 
wing, 
Or  dull  care  bids  midnight  to  come. 

I'll  dance  and  I'll  drink. 
Since  'tis  folly  to  think, 
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Whilst  from  my  fi-iends  I'll  strive  to  bear  oiF  the 
bays, 
And  when  snug  at  my  post, 
Be  this  ever  my  toast. 
Here's  may  beauty  crown  our  nights,  and  whiskey 
our  days. 

Since  whiskey  has  charms  to  yield  mortals  relief, 

And  enliven  the  heart  with  rich  joy; 
O'er  good  liquor  we'll  banish  all  sorrow  and  grief. 

Why  should  dull  care  our  pleasures  annoy? 

Since  'tis  folly  to  think, 

I'll  sing,  l^ugh,  and  drink, 
Whilst  from  my  friends,  &c. 


DENNIS  M'PHANE. 

Search  Erin  all  over,  you  cannot  discover, 

So  fickle  a  lover  as  Dennis  M'Phane. 
The  simple  and  witty,  the  gay  and  the  pretty. 

In  town  and  in  city,  know  Dennis  M'Phane ; 
His  flattering  tongue  wins  old  and  young, 

Bewilders  the  senses  and  puzzles  the  brain, 
And  yet  you'll  find  each  maid  inclin'd, 

To  listen,  with  pleasure,  to  Dennis  M'Phane. 

Oh,  get  thee  gone,  Dennis, 

Thou'rt  true  to  none,  Dennis, 
But  veering  about  like  a  light  weather  vane. 

Oh,  fie  for  shame,  Dennis, 

Thou  rt  much  to  blame,  Dennis, 
Yet  I  cannot  blame  thee,  dear  Dennis  M'Phane. 
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From  Cork  to  Kilkenny,  you  cannot  find  any, 

Who've  flattei''d  so  many,  as  Dennis  M'Phane; 
No  creature  has  ever,  with  baneful  endeavour. 

More  true  lovers  sever'd,  than  Dennis  M'Phane ; 
His  flattering  tongue  vrins  old  and  young, 

Against  the  deluder  they  struggle  in  vain. 
And  yet  you'll  find  they're  still  inclin'd. 

To  listen,  with  pleasure,  to  Dennis  M'Phane. 
Oh,  get  thee  gone,  &c. 


THE  SOUL  OF  AN  IRISHMAN. 

Air—"  St.  Patrick's  JDut/" 

The  soul  of  an  Irishman  centres  in  whisky. 

And,  next  to  his  Kitty,  old  Ireland  he  loves  ; 
Though  Ellen  be  peerless,  and  Nora  be  frisky, 

His  bosom,  all  fickleness  scorning, 
Holds  true  to  his  first  love  steadily, 
'Mid  allurements  able  to  find. 

Though  Nora  be  pretty, 

His  own  dearest  Kitty 

Has  smiles  on  her  cheek 

That  full  eloquent  speak. 
And  bid  his  heart  always  be  constant  and  kind  ; 

Through  life  she  will  bless  him. 

Still  cheer  and  caress  him. 
On  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning. 

O,  Ireland,  thou  ever-blest  land  in  the  ocean, 
I'll  sing  of  thee  while  I've  a  feeling  can  glow; 
Thy  laughing  green  vales  shall  excite  my  de- 
votion. 
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Thy  daughters  those  valleys  adorning, 

Whom  beauty  has  made  the  pride  of  earth, 
With  a  frankness  height'ning  each  charm  ; 

Thy  sons,  ever  free. 

Serving  honour  and  thee, 

To  treachery  oppos'd, 

Wherever  disclos'd, 
With  a  firmness  and  bravery  that  laughs  at  alarm : 

While  beauty  and  worth 

Join  in  innocent  mirth, 
On  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning.  / 


THE  SPRIG  OF  SHILELAH  AND 
SHAMROCK  SO  GREEN. 

Air — "  Black  Joke." 

O  LOVE  is  the  soul  of  a  neat  Irishman, 

He  loves  all  the  lovely,  loves  all  that  he  can. 

With  his  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 

His  heart  is  good  humour'd,  'tis  honest  and  sound, 

No  envy  or  hatred  is  there  to  be  found ; 

He  courts  and  he  marries,  he  drinks  and  he  fights, 

For  love,  aU  for  love,  for  in  that  he  delights. 

With  his  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 

Who  has  e'er  had  the  luck  to  see  Donnybrook  fair. 
An  Irishman  all  in  his  glory  is  there, 
With  his  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green ; 
His  clothes  spick  and  span  new,  without  e'er  a 

speck, 
A  new  Barcelona  tied  round  his  nate  neck ; 
He  goes  to  a  tent,  and  he  spends  his  half  ci'own, 
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He  meets  with  a  friend,  and  for  love  knocks  him 

down, 
With  his  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 

At  ev'ning  retui'ning,  as  homeward  he  goes. 
His  heart  soft  with  whisky,  his  head  soft  with  blows 
From  a  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green, 
He  meets  with  his  Shelah,  who,  blushing  a  smile. 
Cries,  *  Get  ye  gone,  Pat,'  yet  consents  all  the  while. 
To  the  priest  then  they  go ;  and  nine  months  after 

that, 
A  fine  baby  cries,  '  How  d'ye  do,  father  Pat, 
With  yom'  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green?' 

Bless  the  country,  says  I,  that  gave  Patrick  his  birth ; 
Bless  the  land  of  the  oak,  and  its  neighbouring  earth, 
Where  grows  the  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 
May  the  sons  of  the  Thames,  the, Tweed,  and  the 

Shannon, 
Drub  the  foe  that  would  plant  on  our  confines  a 

cannon : 
United  and  happy,  at  loyalty's  shrine, 
May  the  rose  and  the  thistle  long  floui'ishand  twine, 
Round  a  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 


THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

Air — "  Savourna  Delish." 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Exile  of  Erin, 
The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill ; 

For  his  country  he  sigh'd,  when  at  twilight  repair- 
ing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
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But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion, 
For  it  rose  on  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 

"Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion, 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  fate  !  said  the  heart-broken  stranger. 

The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee, 
But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 

A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  for  me. 
Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bow^ers, 

Where  my  forefathers  liv'd,  shall  I  spend   the 
sweet  hours, 
Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild- woven  flowers, 

And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Oh,  Erin,  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  F  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ; 

But,  alas  !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken, 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more. 

Oh,  cruel  Fate  !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 
In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase  me  ? 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me ; 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore. 

Where   now  is    my  cabin-door,  fast  by  the  wild 
wood? 

Sisters  and  sire !  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall ; 
Where  is  the  mother  that  look'd  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  my  bosom  friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 
Oh,  my  sad  soul,  long  abandon'd  by  pleasure, 

Why  did  it  doat  on  a  fast  fading  treasure  ? 
Tears,  like  the  rain,  may  fall  without  measure. 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 
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Yet  all  its  fond  recollections  suppressing, 

One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw ; 
Erin,  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing  ! 

Land  of  my  forefathers  !    Erin  go  bragh. 
Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion, 

Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  in  the  ocean, 
And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  de- 
votion, 

E.rin  mavournin,  sweet  Erin  go  bragh  ! 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  MAY. 

Oh  !  neat  is  the  cot  of  sweet  Kathlane  the  fair  ; 
Do  you  love  nature's  beauties,  you'll  find  them  all 

there. 
Sweet  flowers,  warbling  birds,  and  clear  rivulets,  try 
To  regale  ev'ry  heart,  and  delight  ev'ry  eye; 
But  the  cot  of  all  cots,  that  gives  joy  to  the  heart. 
Where  nature's  but  little  indebted  to  art ; 
For  the  ear,  mind,  and  eye,  where  all  pleasures  are 

seen. 
Is  the  beautiful  cottage  of  lovely  Nanine. 

The  dwelling  of  Unah,  where  each  rustic  clod, 
With  his  lilts  and  his  chanters  enlivens  the  sod, 
Where  the  rivulet  gurgles  the  pebbles  among, 
And  the  sweet-feather'd  warblers  all  join  in  the 

song; 
Where  Pat,   Teague,  and  Dermot,  their  partner 

take  out, 
And  neatly  and  handily  foot  it  about, 
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Has  its  pleasures  and  pastimes,  but  better  are  seen, 
At  the  beautiful  cottage  of  lovely  Nanine. 

Thus  of  pleasures  fair  Kathlane  and  Unah  take  part. 
But  Nanine  has  a  Patrick,  and  Pat  has  a  heart; 
And  the  villagers  say  that  they  all  understand, 
The  next  coining  May  morning  she  gives  him  her 

hand. 
Then  hey  for  the  wedding,   Teague,  Dermot,  and 

Pat, 
There'll  be  pleasure  in  plenty,  fait,  you  may  say  that ; 
Or  the  hostess  all  gaily  will  then  be  hail'd  queen. 
At  the  beautiful  cottage  of  lovely  Nanine. 


THE  IRISH  MANIAC. 

Air — "  Savourna  Delish." 

As  I  stray'd  o'er  the  common  on  Cork's  rugged 
border. 
While  the  dew-drops  of  morn  the  sweet  primrose 
array'd, 
I  saw  a  poor  female,  whose  mental  disorder 

Her  quick-glancing  eye  and  wild  aspect  betray'd ; 
On  the  sward  she  reclin'd,  by  the  green  fern  sur- 
rounded. 
At  her    side   speckled  daisies  and  wild  flow'rs      ' 

abounded ; 
To  its  inmost  recesses  her  heart  had  been  wounded  ; 
Her  sighs  were  unceasing — 'twas  Mary  le  More. 

Her  charms  by  the  keen  blasts  of  sorrow  were  faded, 
Yet  the  soft  tinge  of  beauty  still  play'd  on  her  cheek ; 

c 
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Her  tresses  a  wreath  of  pale  primroses  braided, 
And  strings  of  fresh  daisies  hung  loose  round  her 

neck. 
While  with  pity  I  gaz'd,  she  exclaimed,    "  O  my 

mother ! 
See  the  blood  on  that  lash,  'tis  the  blood  of  my 

brother ; 
They  have  torn  his  poor  flesh,  and  they  now  strip 

another — 
'Tis  Connor,  the  friend  of  poor  Mary  le  More. 

"  Though  his  locks  were  as  white  as  the  foam  of  the 

ocean, 

Those  wretches  shall  find  that  my  father  is  brave ; 

"  My  father !"  she  cried,  ^vith  the  wildest  emotion, 

"Ah  !  no,  my  poor  father  now  sleeps  in  the  grave  ! 

They  have  tolled  his  death-bell,  they  have  laid  the 

turf  o'er  him ; 
His  white  locks  were  bloody  !  no  aid  could  restore 

him; 
He  is  gone !  he  is  gone !  and  the  good  will  deplore  him, 
When  the  blue  waves  of  Erin  hide  Mary  le  More." 

The  lark,  from  the  gold-blossom'd  furze  that  grew 
near  her. 

Now  rose,  and  with  energy  caroU'd  his  lay  : 
''  Hush,  hush  !"  she  continued,  "  the  trumpet  sounds 
clearer ; 

The  horsemen  approach !  Erin's  daughters,  away  !" 
Ah !  soldiers,  'twas  foul,  while  the  cabin  was  burning, 
And  o'er  a  pale  father  a  wretch  had  been  mourning — 
Gojhidewiththe  sea-mew,  ye  maids,and  takewarning, 

Those  ruffians  have  ruin'd  poor  Mary  le  More. 
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''  A  way,  bring-  the  ointment,  O  God !  see  those  gashes ! 

Alas  !  my  poor  brother,  come  dry  the  big  tear ; 
Anon  we'll  have  vengeance  for  those  dreadful  lashes ; 

Already  the  screech-owl  and  ravens  appear. 
By  day  the  green  grave,  that  lies  under  the  willow, 
With  wild  flow'rs  I'll  strew,  and  by  night  make 

my  pillow, 
Till  the  ooze  and  dark  sea- weed,  beneath  the  curl'd 
billow, 

Shall  furnish  a  deathbed  for  Mary  le  More." 

Thus  rav'd  the  poor  maniac,  in  tones  more  heart- 
rending 
Than  sanity's  voice  e'er  pour'd  on'my  ear. 
When  lo !  on  the  waste,  and  their  march  t'wards 
her  bending, 
A  troop  of  fierce  cavalry  chanc'd  to  appear  : 
"  O  ye  fiends!"  she  exclaim'd,  and  with  wild  horror 

started ; 
Then  through  the  tall  fern,  loudly  screaming  she 

darted  : 
With  an  overcharg'd  bosom  I  slowly  departed. 
And  sigh'd  for  the  wrongs  of  poor  Mary  le  More. 


THE  LAKE  OF  KILLARNEY. 

On  the  Lake  of  Killarney  I  first  saw  the  lad, 
Who  with  song  and  with  bagpipe  could  make  my 

heart  glad  : 
And  his  hair  was  so  red,  and  his  eyes  were  so  bright, 
Oh,  they  shone  like  the  stars  in  a  cold  frosty  night : 
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So  tall  and  so  straight  my  dear  Paddy  wasseen, 
Oh !  he  look'd  like  the  fairies  that  danced  on  the 

green. 
All  the  girls  of  Killarney  wore  green  willow  tree, 
When  first  my  dear  Patrick  sung  love  tales  to  me ; 
Oh,  he  sung,  and  he  danc'd,  and  he  won  my  fond 

heart, 
And  to  save  his  dear  life  with  my  own  would  I 

part. 


ERIN!  THE  SMILE  AND  THE 
TEAR  IN  THINE  EYES. 

Tune — "  Ailen  Aroon," 

Erin  !  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  thine  eyes. 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  the  skies, 
Shining  through  sorrow's  stream, 
Sadd'ning  thro'  pleasure's  beam, 
Thy  suns  with  doubtful  gleam. 
Weep  while  they  rise. 

Erin,  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease, 
Erin,  thy  languid  smile  ne'er  shall  increase, 

Till  like  the  rainbow's  light, 

Thy  various  tints  unite, 

And  form,  in  Heaven's  sight, 
One  arch  of  peace ! 
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SUBLIME  WAS  THE  WARNING. 

Tune—"  The  Black  Joke," 

Sublime  was  the  warning  which  Liberty  spoke, 
And  grand  was  the  moment  when  Spaniards  awoke 

Into  life  and  revenge  from  the  Conqueror's  chain  ! 
Oh  !  Liberty,  let  not  this  spirit  have  rest 
Till  it  move,  like  a  breeze,  o'er  the  waves  of  the  west — 
Give  the  light  of  your  look  to  each  sorrowing  spot. 
Nor,  oh !  be  the  shamrock  of  Erin  forgot. 

While  you  add  to  your  garland  the  Olive  of  Spain  ! 

If  the  fame  of  our  fathers  bequeath'd  with  their 

rights, 
Give  to  country  its  charm,  and  to  home  its  delights ; 

If  deceit  be  a  wound,  and  suspicion  a  stain  ; 
Then,  ye  men  of  Iberia  !  our  cause  is  the  same — 
And,  oh  !  may  his  tomb  want  a  tear  and  a  name. 
Who  would  ask  for  a  nobler,  a  holier  death 
Than  to  turn  his  last  sigh  into  Victory's  breath 

For  the  Shamrock  of  Erin,  and  Olive  of  Spain  ! 

Ye  Blakes  and  O'Donnels,  whose  fathers  resign 'd 
The  green  hills  of  their  youth,  among  strangers  to 
find 

That  repose  which  at  home  they  had  sigh'd  for  in 
vain. 
Join,  join  in  our  hope  that  the  flame  which  you  light 
May  be  felt  yet  in  Erin,  as  calm  and  as  bright ; 
And  forgive  even  Albion,  while  blushing  she  draws. 
Like  a  truant,  her  sword,  in  the  long  slighted  cause 

Qf  the  Shamrock  of  Erin,  and  Olive  of  Spain  ! 
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God  prosper  the  cause !— Oh !  it  cannot  but  thi-ive, 
While  the  pulse  of  one  patriot  heart  is  alive, 

Its  devotion  to  feel,  and  its  rights  to  maintain ; 
Then  how  sainted  by  sorrow  its  mai'tyrs  will  die ; 
The  finger  of  glory  shall  point  where  they  lie ; 

While,  far  from  the  footstep  of  coward  or  slave, 
The  young  spirit  of  freedom  shall  shelter  their  grave, 

Beneath  Shamrocks  of  Erin  and  Olives  of  Spain  ! 


THE  MOON  DIMM'D  HER  BEAMS. 

Tune — ''Young  Terence  M'Donnough." 

The  Moon  dimm'd  her  beams  in  a  feathery  cloud, 

As  she  sail'd  through  the  star-studded  vault  of 
the  sky, 
And  slowly  the  moss-cover'd  branches  all  bow'd 

To  the  breezes  of  night  moaning  dismally  by. 
When  o'er  the  long  grass  of  her  love's  narrow  bed, 

The  dew-sprinkled  daughter  of  Dargo  reclin'd ; 
Forlorn  on  the  grey  stone  she  rested  her  head, 

And  sadly  she  sigh'd  to  each  gust  of  the  wind. 

"  Oh!  where  is  the  warrior  that  awfully  rose 

In  his  might   like    the  wide-spreading  oak  on 
the  heath  ? 
Alas  !  the  bright  eye  that  flash'd  fire  on  his  foes, 

For  ever  is  clos'd  in  the  slumber  of  death  ! 
In  his  hall  not  a  string  of  the  harp  is  now  stirr'd, 

The  bards  sit  around,  wrapt  in  silence  and  grief. 
And  only  the  sobs  of  his  father  are  heard  ! — 

Who  shall  comliort  the  sorrowing  soul  of  the  chief? 
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<'Oh! — Aviiere  are  the  blood-crusted  spear  and  the 
shield  ? 
In  indolent  rest  'neath  the  wall  they  i-ecliue  ; 
And  where  are  his  dogs  that  were  fierce  in  the  field  ? 
Round    his   grass-tufted  hillock  they  lingering 
whine. 
O  hear  me  !  thou  spirit  of  Crothal,  attend  ! 

In  pity  look  down  on  the  house  of  thy  rest ; 
For  thee  doth  the  fast- falling  tear  drop  descend, 
And  thine  the  last  sigh  that  escapes  from  my 
breast." 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THRO' 
TARA'S  HALL. 

Tune — "  Grammachree.'" 

The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  hall 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled ; 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright. 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells  ; 
The  chord,  alone,  that  breaks  at  ni^hfc, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells ; 
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So  freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


WELLINGTON'S  NAME. 
Tune — '^ Paddy  Whack." 

While  History's  Muse  the  memorial  was  keeping 

Of  all  that  the  dark  hand  of  destiny  waves, 
Beside  her  the  genius  of  Erin  stood  weeping, 

For  her's  was  the  story  that  blotted  the  leaves. 
But  oh  !  how  the  tear  in  her  eyelids  grew  bright. 
When,  after  whole  pages  of  sorrow  and  shame, 
She  saw  History  write, 
With  a  pencil  of  light, 
That  illum'd  all  the  volume,   her  Wellington's 
name ! 

*'  Hail,    Star   of   my    Isle !"    said   the    Spirit,   all 
sparkling. 
With  beams  such  as  break  from  her  own  dewy 
skies ; 
"  Thro'  ages  of  sorrow,  deserted  and  darkling, 

I've  watch'd  for  some  glory  like  thine  to  arise. 
For  tho'  Heroes  I've  number'd,  unblest  was  their  lot, 
And  unhaUow'd  they   sleep   in  the  cross-ways 
of  Fame ; 

But  oh  !  there  is  not 
One  dishonouring  blot 
On  the  wreath  that  encircles  my  Wellington's 
name! 
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"  Yet  still  the  last  crown  of  thy  toils  is  remaining. 
The  grandest,  the  purest  e'er  thou  hast  yet  known ; 
The'  proud  was  thy  task,  other  nations  unchaining, 
Far  prouder  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  of  thy  own. 
At  the  foot  of  that  throne  for  whose  weal  thou 
hast  stood, 
Go  plead  for  the  land  that  first  cradled  thy  fame— 
And  bright  o'er  the  flood 
Of  her  tears  and  her  blood 
Let  the  rainbow  of    Hope  be  her  Wellington's 


FAREWELL  TO  MY  HARP. 

Tune — "  New  Langolee.'''' 

DfiABharpof  my  country  !  in  darkness  I  found  thee, 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long, 
When  proudly  my  own  Island  Harp  I  unbound  thee, 

And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom  and  song  ; 
The  warm  lay  of  love,  and  the  light  note  of  gladness, 

Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill ; 
But  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness ! 

That  even  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still. 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country  !  farewell  to  thy  numbers. 

This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall  twine, 

Go, — sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  fame  on  thy  slumbers. 

Till  touch'd  by  some  hand,  less  unworthy  than  mine. 
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If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover. 
Have  throbb'd  at  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone ; 

I  was  but  as  the  wind  passing  heedlessly  over, 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak'd  was  thy  own ! 


LESBIA  HAS  A  BEAMING  EYE. 

Tune — "Nora  Creina." 

Lesbia  has  a  beaming  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth  : 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly. 

But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth. 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

My  Nora's  lid,  that  seldom  rises  5 
Few  her  looks,  but  every  one 
Like  unexpected  light  surprises. 

Oh  !  my  Nora  Creina  dear  ! 
My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina  ! 
Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes. 
But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina  I 

Lesbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold. 

But  all  so  close  the  nymph  has  lac'd  it. 
Not  a  charm  of  beauty's  mould 

Presumes  to  stay  where  natui'e  plac'd  it. 
Oh  !  my  Nora's  gown  for  me. 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes. 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 

To  sink  or  swell,  as  heaven  pleases. 
Yes,  my  Noi'a  Creina  dear  ! 

My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Creina  I 
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Nature's  dress 
Is  loveliness, 
The  dress  you  wear,  my  Nora  Creina  ! 

Lesbia  has  a  wit  refin'd, 

But,  when  its  points  are  gleaming  round  us, 
Who  can  tell  if  they're  design'd 

To  dazzle  merely,  or  to  wound  us  ? 
Pillow'd  on  my  Nora's  heart, 

In  safer  slumber  love  reposes ; 
Bed  of  Peace !  whose  roughest  part 
Is  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses. 

Oh  !  my  Nora  Creina,  dear  ! 
My  mild,  my  artless  Nora  Creina  ! 
Wit,  tho'  bright, 
Has  not  the  light 
That  warms  your  eyes,  my  Nora  Creina ! 


AVENGING  AND  BRIGHT. 

Tune — "  Crooghan  a  Venee," 

Avenging  and  bright,  fall  the  swift  sword  of  Erin, 
On  him  who  the  brave  sons  of  Usna  betray'd  ! 

For  ev'ry  fond  eye  he  hath  waken'd  a  tear  in, 
A  drop  from  his  heart- wounds  shall  weep  o'er 
her  blade. 
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By  the  red  cloud  that  hung  over  Conner's  dark 
dwelling, 

WhenUlad's  three  champions  lay  sleeping  in  gore- 
By  the  billows  of  war  which,  so  often  high-swelling, 

Have  wafted  these  heroes  to  victory's  shore ! 

"We  swear  to  revenge  them,  no  joy  shall  be  tasted, 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed, 

Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie 
wasted, 
TiU  vengeance  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head. 

Yes,  monarch,  though  sweet  are  our  home  recollec- 
tions, 
Tho'  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  tenderness  fall, 
Though  sweet  are  our  friendships,  our  hopes,  our 
affections, 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all ! 


OH  PLAGUE  UPON  YOU  CUPID. 

From  the  new  Dramatic  Fairy  Legend  of  Therna 
Nan  Oge. 

Oh  plague  upon  you  cupid 

For  you  make  a  body  stupid, 

My  tongue  you  have  tied  up  neat  and  clean ; 

Were  I  Hector  or  a  Daly, 

I'd  be  wanting  words  to  tell  you, 

How  dearly  I  love  you  my  sweet  Kathleen. 

There  are  many  boys  I  own, 

That  would  make  their  passion  known. 
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111  language  more  fit  to  be  seen ; 
But  for  all  their  declamation. 
Sure  the  sum  of  their  oration 

Is  Oh  !  how  I  loA^e  you,  my  sweet  Kathleen. 


MA  COLLEENOGE. 


Oh  !  sure  thus  great  is  my  tribulation, 
My  situation  w^ithout  compare, 
I'm  left  alone,  in  this  mortal  station. 
To  mourn  the  loss  of  my  beauteous  fair. 
For  she  is  under  the  cold  wave  sleeping ; 
'Twould  melt  the  heart  of  a  marble  stone  : 
Och  'tis  my  self  that  will  be  kilt  by  weeping, 
Ma  Colleenoge,  she  is  dead  and  gone  ! 


The  sweet  Carnation  her  cheek  adorning, 
Blushes  like  the  morning  on  the  mountain  snows, 
In  sweet  confusion,  and  rich  profusion, 
Her  golden  hair  did  on  it  repose. 
The  pride  of  nature,  to  contemplate  her, 
'Sure  nothing  sweeter  was  ever  known; — 
Oh  !  death,  you  traitor,  take  me  to  meet  her, 
Ma  Colleenoge,  she  is  dead  and  gone  ! 
D 
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O!  REMEMBER  THE  SMILE. 

Tune — ^^  Garyone.''' 

We  may  roam  thro'  this  world  like  a  child  at  a  feast, 

Who  but  sips  at  a  sweet  and  then  flies  to  the  rest, 
And  when  pleasure  begins  to  grow  dull  in  the  east. 

We  may  order  our  wings  and  be  off  to  the  west. 
But  if  hearts  that  feel,  and  eyes  that  smile, 

Are  the  dearest  gifts  that  Heaven  supplies. 
We  never  need  leave  our  own  green  isle. 

For  sensitive  hearts  and  for  sunbright  eyes. 
Then  remember  wherever  your  goblet  is  crovrn'd 

Thro'  this  world  whether  eastward  or  westward 
you  roam, 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman  goes  round. 

Oh !  remember  the  smile  which  adorns  her  at 
home. 

In  England  the  garden  of  beauty  is  kept 

By  a  dragon  of  prudery,  placed  within  call ; 
But  so  oft  this  unamiable  dragon  hath  slept, 

That  the  garden's  but  carelessly  watch'd  after  all. 
Oh  !  they  want  the  wild  sweet-briery  fence. 

Which  round  the  flowers  of  Erin  dwells, 
Which  warms  the  touch  while  winning  the  sense, 

Nor  charms  us  least  when  it  most  repels. 
Then  remember  whenever  your  goblet  is  fiU'd, 

Thro'  this  world  whether  eastward  or  westward 
you  roam. 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman  goes  round. 

Oh !  remember  the  smile  which  adorns  her  at  home. 
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In  France  when  the  heart  of  a  woman  sets  sail, 

On  the  ocean  of  wedlock  its  fortune  to  try, 
Love  seldom  goes  far  in  a  vessel  so  frail. 

But  just  pilots  her  off,  and  then  bids  her  good-bye  ! 
While  the  daughters  of  Erin  keep  the  boy, 

Ever  smiling  beside  his  faithful  oar. 
Thro'  billows  of  wo,  and  beams  of  joy. 

The  same  as  he  look'd  when  he  left  the  shore  ! 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  goblet  is  crown'd. 

Thro'  this  world  whether  eastward  or  westward 
you  roam, 
When  a  cup  to  the  smile  of  dear  woman  goes  round. 

Oh !  remember  the  smile  which  adorns  her  at  home. 


ANNA. 


Air — "  The  Banks  of  Banna." 

Shefhkrds,  I  have  lost  my  love, 

Have  you  seen  my  Anna? 
Pride  of  every  shady  grove. 

Upon  the  banks  of  Banna  I 
I  for  her  my  home  forsook. 

Near  yon  misty  mountain, 
Left  my  flock,  my  pipe,  my  crook, 

Greenwood  shade,  and  fountain. 

Never  shall  I  see  them  more. 

Until  her  returning; 
All  the  joys  of  life  are  o'er, 

From  gladness  changed  to  mourning. 
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Whither  is  my  charmer  flown  ? 

Shepherds,  tell  me  whither  ; 
Ah,  woe  for  me!  perhaps  she's  gone 

For  evei',  and  for  ever  ! 


THE  DEAR  IRISH  BOY. 

Mr  Connor  his  cheeks  were  as  ruddy  as  morning, 
The  brightest  of  pearls  do  but  mimic  his  teeth  ; 
While  nature  w^ith  ringlets  his  mild  brows  adorning, 
His  hair  Cupid's  bowstrings,  and  I'oses  his  breath. 
Smiling,  beguiling,  cheering,  endearing. 
Together  how  oft  o'er  the  mountains  we've  stray'd, 
In  each  other  delighted,  and  fondly  united, 

I've  listen'd  whole  days  to  my  dear  Irish  boy. 

No  Roebuck  more  swift,  could  fly  over  the  mountain. 
No  veteran  bolder,  meet  danger  and  scars  ; 
He's  sightly,  he's  sprightly,  he's  clear  as  the  fountain, 
His  eyes  twinkle  love,  but  he's  gone  to  the  wars. 
Smiling,  &c. 


OCH  SURE  I'LL  NE'ER  FORGET! 

OcH  !  sure  I'll  ne'er  forget  the  day, 

When  I  left  Kilmawhack ; 
And  took  across  the  bog  the  way, 

I  never  shall  go  back  ! 
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My  Father  gave  his  blessing 

But  the  never  a  rap  had  he  ; 
My  ould  mother  many  a  wishing, 
And  two  tinpinnys  to  me  ! 
Oh  !  agrah  agrah,  dear  Ireland, 

My  heart's  beloved  abode ; 
Cushla-ma  chree  ! — Oh  dear  to  me 
Is  still  thy  soft  green  sod  ! 


0  long,  long  was  each  dusty  mile, 
I  jogged  in  grief  along  ;— 

1  couldn't  muster  up  a  smile, 
Nor  chaunt  a  bit  of  song  ! 

For,  somehow, — tho'  my  eyes  were  damp. 
My  tongue  clung  up  quite  dry ; 

And  for  all  my  sad  and  weary  tramp. 
The  devil  a  dhrop  had  I  !— 
Oh  !  agrah,  &c. 


When  first  I  saw  the  big  black  Sea 

That  I  was  doomed  to  cross. 
It  looked  as  if  'twould  swallow  me, 

And  gaped  at  every  toss. 
Faith  !  so  did  I,  altho'  that  day 

I  hadn't  ate  at  all. 
And  I  thought  I'd  pitch  my  heart  away, 
As  I  gave  every  sprawl ! 
Oh  !  agrah,  &c. 

Cushla  ma  chree,  O  dear  to  me 
Was  then  thy  solid  sod  ! 
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Thro'  many  a  shire  I  dug  my  way, 

A  tight  boy  at  the  spade, 
Or  reaped  a  road  thro'  corn  and  hay  ! 

As  sharp's  my  hook's  own  blade — 
Till  up  to  London  town  came  I, 

And  farther,  in  a  crack, 
For  soon  was  I  three  stories  high 

With  a  hod  upon  my  back ! 
Oh !  agrah,  Sec. 

But  once,  upon  St.  Patrick's  day, 

Much  nearer  to  the  ground, 
— On  which  a  while  quite  kilt  I  lay, — 

Some  spalpeens  custom  found ; 
And  'case  I  rose  and  they  soon  fell, 

To  Dieman's  land  I  came  ; 
And  I  wish  that  chime  were  my  death  bell, 

And  the  place  were  worth  its  name  ! 
Oh !  agrah,  &c. 


MOLLY  MALONE. 

By  the  big  hill  of  Howth, 
That's  a  bit  of  an  oath. 
That  to  swear  by  I'm  loath, 

To  the  heart  of  a  stone  ; 
But  be  poison  my  drink, 
If  I  sleep,  snore  or  wink, 
Once  forgetting  to  think 

Of  your  lying  alone. 
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Och !  it's  how  I'm  in  love, 
Like  a  beautiful  dove, 
That  sits  cooing  above, 

In  the  boughs  of  a  tree  ; 
For  myself  I'll  soon  smother 
In  something  or  other. 
Unless  I  can  bother 

Your  heart  to  love  me, 
Sweet  Molly,  sweet  Molly  Malone, 
Sweet  Molly,  sweet  Molly  Malone. 


I  can  see  if  you  smile, 
Tho'  I'm  off  half  a  mile, 
For  my  eyes  all  the  while 

Keep  along  with  my  head  ; 
And  my  head  you  must  know. 
When  from  Molly  I  go. 
Takes  its  leave  with  a  bow, 

And  remains  in  my  stead. 
Och,  its  how,  &c. 


Like  a  bird  I  could  sing 
In  the  month  of  the  spring. 
But  it's  now  no  such  thing, 

I'm  quite  bother'd  and  dead ; 
Och,  I'll  roar  and  I'll  groan. 
My  sweet  Molly  Malone, 
Till  I'm  bone  of  your  bone, 

And  asleep  in  your  bed. 
Och,  its  how,  &c. 
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LARRY  O'LASHEM. 

I'm  Larry  O'Lashem,  I  was  born  at  Killarney, 

Myself  drove  a  noddy  in  Dublin's  sweet  town, 
And  got  fares  enough,  'cause  I  tipt  the  folks  blarney. 

But  myself  was  knock'd  up,  'cause  I  knock'd  a 
man  down ; 
So  to  London  I  drove  to  avoid  the  disaster. 

There  to  drive  hackney  coaches  engag'd  for  the  pelf, 
And  honestly,  out  of  my  fares  paid  my  master 

Two-thirds,  and  kept  only  one-half  to  myself. 
And  sing  hi  ge  wo,  here  we  go,  merry  and  frisky, 

O'Lashem's  the  boy  for  to  tip  the  long  trot. 

I  took  up  a  buck,  and  because  'twas  the  fashion, 

He  mounted  the  box,  and  bade  me  get  inside ; 
And  because  I  refused  he  fell  into  a  passion  j 

So  thinks  I,  while  I'm  walking,  I  may  as  well  ride. 
I  araus'd  myself  laughing,  to  see  how  the  hinder 

Wheels  after  the  fore  ones  most  furiously  paid, 
TiU  awheel  broke  its  leg,spilt  thecoach  out  of  window. 

While  my  head  on  the  pavement  a  nut-cracking 
play'd.  And  sing  hi  ge  wo,  &c. 

I  neS.t  drove  a  couple  one  morn  to  get  married. 

The  lady  was  sixty,  the  ge'man  a  score ; 
For  sake  of  her  money  the  courtship  he  carried. 

But,  repenting,  deserted  her  at  the  church-door. 
She  swooned  away — so  a  pity  'twas  thinking, 

Allur'd  by  the  rhino,  myself  intercedes,  [ing. 

And  got  married  j  soon  after  she  died  of  hard  drink- 

And  left  me  a  widow,  forlorn  in  my  weeds. 

And  sing  hi  ge  wo,  &c. 


i 
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Having  finger'd  the  cash  that  was  due  by  my  mar- 
riage, 

I  set  up  foi'  myself,  now  a  bachelor  miade ; 
I  purchas'd  a  fine  bran  new  second-hand  carriage, 

Became  my  own  Jarvise,  and  drive  a  fine  trade  ; 
And  my  coach  and  my  horses,  in  case  of  invasion, 

I'll  send  to  the  troops,  and  I'll  join  in  the  strife. 
And  if  I  am  kilt  in  defence  of  the  nation, 

'Twill  make  me  a  hero  the  rest  of  my  life. 

And  sing  hi  ge  wo,  &c. 


PADDY  O'TULLOMAGH. 

Myself  Pat  O'Tullomagh  came  from  Kildare. 

O  whack,  and  old  Erin  for  ever,  O. 
For  jigging  a  lilt  was  the  boy  to  a  hair. 
And  at  bull-making  monstrous  clever,  O. 

And  arrah,  why  not, 

'Tis  a  way  we  have  got, 
To  make  the  time  pass  away  gaily,  O. 

But  though  bulls  we  avow, 

It  i'n't  easy  to  cow 
The  lads  of  the  land  of  shilelah,  O. 

(Spoken.)  Shilelah  is  true  heart  of  oak,  the 
Shamrock's  the  flower,  and  whiskey  the  fruit  of  it ; 
and  both  all  three  put  together,  make  an  Irishman's 
Arms,  and  that's  no  bad  leg  to  stand  upon,  with  a 

Whack,  honey  whack,  fal  de  ral  mush  a  grab. 
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I'd  a  good  bringing  up,  the.  same  never  doubt, 

Old  Flin,  the  school-master,  he  taught  me,  O. 
He  flogg'd  larning  in,  and  then  lathered  it  out, 
Whenever  at  mischief  he  caught  me,  O  ! 

"  Now  Paddy,"  says  he, 

"  An  honest  man  be, 
'Twill  make  the  time  pass  away  gaily,  O. 

And  being  a  rogue. 

Will  dishonour  the  brogue 
Of  the  lads  of  the  land  of  shilelah,  O." 

(  Spoken. )  "  Paddy  O'TuUomagh,"  says  he,  never 
be  after  wearing  two  hoods  under  one  countenance  ; 
then  you  may  defy  any  man  to  say '  black's  the  white 
of  your  eye'  to  your  face,  even  behind  your  back ; 
and  remember  that  reputation  is  an  Irish  diamond 
of  the  first  whisky — oh !  water  1  mean,  while  a  bad 
name  is  a  big  bull,  so  take  care  that  whisky  punch 
doesn't  make  a  judy  of  you,"  with  a 

Whack,  Sec. 

I  took  leave  of  old  Flin,  with  a  drop  in  my  eye, 

And  in  search  of  adventures  went  strolling,  O  ; 
But  that  moss  is  n't  gather'd,  I  found  wet  or  dry, 
By  the  stone  that  stands  still  while  its  rolling,  O. 

But  wherever  I've  been, 

The  advice  of  old  Flin, 
Och  it  made  the  time  pass  away  gaily,  O, 

And  though  oft  I've  been  kilt, 

I  the  honour  ne'er  spilt, 
Of  the  lads  of  the  land  of  shilelah,  O. 
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(Spoken. J  Now  I'll  go  straight  forward  back 
again  to  Kildare,  exchange  macaroni  for  murphies, 
and  wish-wash  for  whisky  punch,  and  die  decently 
in  my  own  native  land,  lest  I  should  live  to  be  buried 
in  a  foreign  country,  with  nothing  for  my  wake 
but  a 

Whack,  &c. 


KITTY  OF  COLERAIN. 

As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  tripping. 

With  a  pitcher  of  milk  from  the  fair  of  Colerain, 
When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitcher  it  tum- 
bled, 

And  all  the  sweet  butter-milk  water'd  the  plain. 
Oh !   what  shall  I  do  now  ?  'twas  looking  at  you 
now; 

Sure,  sure,  such  a  pitcher  I'll  ne'er  meet  again, 
'Twas  the  pride  of  my  dairy,  O,  Barney  M'Cleary, 

You're  sent  as  a  plague  to  the  girls  of  Colerain  ! 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her, 

That  such  a  misfortune  should  give  her  such  pain ; 
A  kiss  then  I  gave  her,  and  before  I  did  leave  her. 

She  vowed  for  such  pleasure  she'd  break  it  again. 
'Twas  hay-making  season,  I  can't  tell  the  reason, 

Misfortune  will  never  come  single,  'tis  plain  ; 
For  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty's  disaster, 

The  devil  a  pitcher  was  whole  in  Colerain, 
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SHELAH'S  WEDDING. 

Tune — ^'Patrick's  day  in  the  morning,'" 

Oca,  I  sing  of  a  wedding,  and  that  at  Dunleary, 
And  a  wedding's  no  time  to  be  moping  and  dreary  ; 
So  a  wedding  took  place  between  Pat  and  his  deary 

Who  long  had  at  Cupid  been  frowning ; 
But  at  last  d'ye  see  they  resolv'd  to  be  tied, 
Paddy  Shannon  the  bridegroom, and  Shelah  the  bride; 

For  d'ye  mind  after  that, 

Whispers  Shelah  to  Pat, 
Arrah,  dear,  how  I  blush,  but  I  may  have  a  baby. 

And  then,  love,  says  she, 

Och,  how  happy  we'll  be 
On  St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning. 

Well  the  time  being  settled,   to  church  they  were 
carried. 

With  some  more  lads  and  lasses  to  see  the  pair  mar- 
ried. 

Who  vow'd  that  too  long  from  the  parson  they  tar- 
ried ; 
For  who  would  such  sweet  things  be  scorning  ; 

Then  at  church,  arrah  yes,  you  may  fancy  them  there, 

Surethe  priest  tied  them  fast,you  mayvery  well  swear; 
And  well  it  was  done, 
Och,  what  laughing  and  fun, 

Took  place  about   something,   and  throwing  the 
stocking ! 

While  the  blithe  boys  and  girls 
Talk'd  of  ringing  the  bells, 

On  St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning. 
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Now  at  home  safe  and  snug,  and  the  wedding  day- 
over, 
Sure  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  both  left  in 

clover, 
Which  Paddy  so  pleased,  that  hereafter  a  rover, 

Och,  he  swore  he  should  ever  be  scorning  ; 
For  Paddy,  d'ye  see,  vras  so  fond  of  his  wife. 
That  he  vow'd  they'd  be  cozy  and  loving  for  life  ; 

While  so  frisky  they'd  sing, 

Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Arrah,   would  they,    because  in  nine   months   or 

about  it. 

Why  a  sweet  little  Pat, 

May  squall  out,  and  all  that. 
On  St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning. 


PADDY  O'LEARY. 

Adown  a  dark  alley  I  courted  a  maid. 

Miss  Judy  M'Snifter,  who  wash'd  for  a  trade, 

Och,  Cupid  led  me  a  figary ! 
Her  toes  they  turn'd  in,  and  her  back  it  grew  out. 
And  her  eyes  look'd  so  melting  across  her  long  snout, 

They  bothei''d  poor  Paddy  O'Leary. 

Mr.  Leary,  Paddy  Leary,  och  fililoo, 
Fel  de  rol,  de  rol. 

Miss  Judy  M'Snifter  was  bandy,  'tis  true, 

Her  mouth  very  wide,  and  her  nose  rather  blue  ; 
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She  put  me  in  such  a  quandary. 
Says  she,  "  I  could  love  you  the  whole  of  my  life, 
But  they  say  that  in  Ireland  you've  left  your  old 
wife ;" 
«  Don't  believe  it,"  said  Paddy  O'Leary. 
Mr.  Leary,  &c. 

So  a  bargain  we  soon  made  at  church  to  say  grace, 
"Which  I  seal'dwith  a  kiss  on  her  sweet  yeUowface, 

But  I  soon  did  repent  my  figary  ; 
When  we  had  been  married  a  year  and  a  day, 
With  a  dirty  coal-heaver  my  wife  ran  away ; 

"  Devil  speed  you,"  said  Paddy  O'Leary. 
Mr.  Leary,  &c. 

Crim.  con.  we  all  know  is  the  rage  in  this  town, 
So  for  damages  I  thought  to  make  him  come  down. 

But  the  law  it  was  dev'lish  contrary,^ 
For  all  that  they  gave,  when  much  blarney'd  been 

said, 
For  planting  a  pair  of  big  horns  on  my  head. 
Was  five  shillings  for  Paddy  O'Leary. 
Mr.  Leary,  &c 


THE  TIGHT  IRISH  BOY. 

O  !  WHEN  I  was  christen'd,  'twas  on  a  fair  day. 

And  my  own  loving  mother  called  me  her  dear  joy  ; 
And  that  I  was  so,  why  she  always  would  say, 
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I  was  smiling,  beguiling, 
Dutiful,  beautiful, 
Rattling,  prattling, 
O  !  botheration — a  tight  Irish  boy. 

But  when  I  grew  up,  I  was  always  in  love — 

Variety's  pleasing  and  never  can  cloy  ; 
So  true  to  ten  thousand,  I  constantly  prove, 

O  !  I'm  a  sighing,  dying, 

Kneeling,  stealing, 

Smiling,  beguiling. 

Dutiful,  beautiful. 

Rattling,  prattling, 
O  botheration — a  tight  Irish  boy. 

For  war,  love,  or  drinking,  myself  am  the  lad, 

O,  the  wide  world  itself  I'd  go  near  to  destroy  ; 
But  a  sup  of  the  creature  soon  makes  my  heart  glad, 

And  then  a  laughing,  quaffing, 

Splashing,  dashing. 

Sighing,  dying. 

Kneeling,  stealing, 

Smiling,  beguiling. 

Dutiful,  beautiful, 

Rattling,  prattling, 
O,  botheration — a  tight  Irish  boy. 


THE  ATHLONE  LANDLADY. 

'TwAs  in  the  sweet  town  of  Athlone 
Liv'd  the  beautiful  Widow  Malone, 
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She  kept  the  Black  Boy, 

Was  an  armful  of  joy, 
And  had  plenty  of  lovers,  och  hone,  och  hone, 
O  the  world  for  you.  Widow  Malone. 

There  was  Bolus  the  medical  drone, 
And  Latitat  all  skin  and  bone, 

But  physic  and  law 

Both  stuck  in  her  craw,  ' 
And  she  couldn't  digest  them,  och  hone,  och  hone ; 
O  success  to  sweet  Mistress  Malone. 

But  Cupid,  who's  the  devil's  own, 
Sent  a  lad  who  soon  altered  her  tone. 

'Twas  brave  Serjeant  Mac  Whack, 

With  long  sword  and  broad  back. 
And  his  roguish  black  eyes  at  her  thrown,  och  hone, 
O  they  bother'd  poor  Widow  Malone. 

The  love-sick  sweet  Mistress  Malone, 
So  fond  of  the  soldier  was  grown, 

That  in  secret  she'd  sigh, 

"  For  the  Serjeant  I  die. 
Oh  !  I'm  tir'd  of  lying  alone,  och  hone," 
More  of  that  to  you  Mistress  Malone. 

Still  the  Lawyer  and  Doctor  will  groan. 
And  each  tease  the  poor  Widow,  och  hone! 
*       Till  one  day  Pat  Mac  Whack 

Kick'd  them  out  in  a  crack. 
And  a  smack  gave  sweet  Katty  Malone,  och  hone, 
"  O  you've  won  me,"  cried  Widow  Malone. 
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Soon  they  wedded  and  bedded,  och  hone, 
While  with  fun  sure  the  stocking  was  thrown, 

And  he's  man  of  the  house, 

And  his  beautiful  spouse 
Is  sweet  Mistress  Mac  Whack,  late  Malone,  Malone ; 
So  more  luck  to  you  Mac  Whack  and  Malone. 


DERMONT  O'DENT. 

In  Dublin  lives  Dermont  O'Dent, 
Who  lives  neap  a  bog  in  a  tent, 

Where  on  Whisky  and  maxy 

And  potatoes  like  wax, 
They  feasted  young  Dermot  O'Dent. 
What  a  fortunate  Dermot  O'Dent ! 

When  grown  up,  young  Dermont  O'Dent 
To  Dublin  his  teyi-trotters  bent ; 

Where  he  carried  a  hod, 

Or  he  turn'd  up  the  sod, 
Like  a  sturdy  young  Dermot  O'Dent. 
Oh !  dig  away,  Dermot  O'Dent. 

Now  mark  how  poor  Dermot  O'Dent, 
Of  love  having  once  got  the  scent, 

Courted  Norah  Macswig, 

A  young  lady  as  big. 
Quite  as  big  as  was  Dermot  O'Dent. 
Oh  !  beware,  tender  Dermot  O'Dent. 
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She  was  met  first  by  Dermot  O'Dent, 
At  Donnybrook  fair,  in  a  tent, 

Where  he  gave  to  the  lass, 

Faith  !  of  whisky  a  glass  j 
Then  she  swore  to  love  Dermot  O'Dent, 
What  a  beautiful  oath,  says  O'Dent. 

I'll  wed  you,  says  Dermot  O'Dent; 
Says  Norah  Macswig,  I'm  content : 

Twenty  friends  full  of  fun, 

Twenty  whisky  kegs  run, 
At  the  wedding  of  Dermot  O'Dent. 
Roar  away,  boys,  says  Dermot  O'Dent. 

Now,  a  knight  of  the  hod  is  O'Dent, 
And  his  Norah  sells  salt  fish  in  Lent : 

So  'twixt  murphies  and  fish 

Sure,  they  cook  up  a  dish, 
Worthy  stomachs  like  that  of  O'Dent. 
Och !  long  life  to  you,  Dermot  O'Dent. 


PADDY  SHANNON. 

Tune — *'  O  no,  my  love,  no" 
Paddy  Shannon,  high-mounted  on  his  trotting  little 

pony? 

Set  off  in  a  gallop  from  Leather- Lane  to  Bow, 
To  ogle  Widow  Wilkins,  whom  he  courted  for  her 
money, 
'  And  tugging  at  his  bridle,  cried,  '  Whoa,  my  love 
whoa.' 
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Beneath  her  how- window  young  Shannon  took  his 
station, 
The  night  it  was  dark,  so  he  whisper'd  '  yeo,  ho  ;' 
Then  sweetly  serenaded  her,  with  '  whack,  now  ho- 
theration, 
Mrs.  Wilkins  '  will  you  marry  me  ?'  "  O  no,  my 
love,  no." 

<  O  cruel  Widow  Wilkins,  to  refuse  me  would  be 
horrid, 
My  spirits  are  so  high,  and  my  finances  so  low; 
All  the  brass  in  my  pocket  has  mounted  to  my  fore- 
head, 
Dear  Widow,  wont  you  marry  me  ?'  "  O  no,  my 
love,  no." 

'  Oh  ye  powers,' bellow'd  Pat, 'with  jealousy  I  quiver, 
I'm  love-sick — with  pistols  to  Battersea  I'll  row, 

And  shoot  at  my  dear  image,  as  reflected  in  the  river. " 
Shesigh'd  in  tender  sympathy,"  aye  go,my  love  go." 

Then  wav'd  her  lily  hand,  and  cried,  "go  my  love  go. " 


THE  WIDOW  MAGEE. 


TwAS  in  the  fam'd  town  of  Tralee, 
Liv'd  the  humpy  back'd  Widow  Magee, 
From  the  squint  of  whose  eye 
Whole  millions  would  fly. 
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Such  a  damnable  piercer  had  she,  had  she, 
Such  a  gazer  had  Widow  Magee. 

When  she  scarce  to  perfection  was  grown, 
Her  heart  was  as  hard  as  a  stone, 

'Till  poor  Larry  Magee 

With  this  morsel  made  free, 
And  took  her  for  bone  of  his  bone,  och  hone, 
What  a  picking  he  had  on  his  bone  ! 

Repentance  comes  late  we  may  see. 
So  it  happen'd  with  Larry  Magee  ; 

For  by  night  and  by  day, 

He  would  constantly  pray, 
"  That  the  devil  may  whip  her  from  me,"  says  he, 
Oh  !  how  I  pity  you,  Larry  Magee ! 

But  Old  Nick  knew  his  lesson  too  well 
To  bring  this  old  beauty  to  hell. 

Was  she  there  but  one  day, 

Not  a  devil  would  stay, 
If  they'd  once  hear  her  clapper,  pell  mell^  pell  mell, 
What  a  figure  she'd  cut  if  in  Hell. 

Now  it  happen'd  that  Larry  Magee 
Made  one  night  with  his  bottle  too  free, 

So  when  he  went  to  bed, 

It  came  into  her  head. 
To  doctor  poor  Larry  Magee, 
Oh  !  she  throttled  poor  Larry  Magee. 

Next  morning  she  like  a  pig  sore, 
Began  for  to  grunt  and  to  roar. 
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Says  she,  in  the  night 

He  died  of  a  fright, 
All  our  billing  and  cooing  are  o'er,  is  o'er. 
All  our  billing  and  cooing  ai'e  o'er  ! 

To  the  grave  went  poor  Larry  Magee, 
From  the  baggage  of  Misery  free ; 

While  this  devil's  delight, 

Went  to  bed  the  same  night, 
With  the  'prentice  of  Larry  Magee,  Magee  : 
Oh  !  bad  luck  to  you  Widow  Magee. 


PADDY  THE  PIPER. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  my  father's  mud  edifice, 

Tender  and  bare  as  a  pig  in  a  sty, 
Out  at  the  door  as  I  look'd  with  a  steady  phiz, 
Who  but  Pat  Murphy  the  piper  came  by  ! 

Says  Paddy,  "but  few  play 

This  music  ;  can  you,  say  ?" 
Says  I,  "  I  can't  tell,  for  I  never  did  try." 
He  told  me  that  he  had  a  charm 

To  make  the  pipes  prettily  speak  ; 
So  he  squeez'd  a  bag  under  his  arm. 

And  sweetly  they  set  up  a  squeak. 
With  my  fallalla  laralla  loo  ; 

Och  hone  how  he  handl'd  the  di'one. 
And  then  such  sweet  music  he  blew, 

'Twould  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  stone. 
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"  Your  pipe,"  says  I,  "  Paddy,  so  neatly  comes  over 
me, 
Naked  I'll  wander  wherever  it  blows ; 
And  if  that  my  father  should  try  to  recover  me, 
Sure  it  won't  be  by  describing  my  clothes  : 
For  the  music  I  hear  now, 
Takes  hold  of  my  ear  now. 
And  leads  me  all  over  the  world  by  the  nose." 
So  I  folio w'd  the  bag-pipe  so  sweet, 

And  sung  as  I  leapt  like  a  frog, 
"  Adieu  to  my  family  seat, 

So  pleasantly  plac'd  in  a  bog." 
With  my  fallalla  laralla  loo,  &c. 

Full  five  years  I  follow'd  him,  nothing  could  sunder 
us, 
Till  he  one  morning  had  taken  a  sup, 
And  slipp'd  from  a  bridge  in  a  river  right  under  us. 
Souse  to  the  bottom,  just  like  a  blind  pup, 
I  roar'd  and  I  bawl'd  out, 
And  lustily  call'd  out, 
"  Oh  Paddy,  my  friend !  don't  you  mean  to  come 
up?" 
He  was  dead  as  a  nail  in  a  door. 

Poor  Paddy  was  laid  on  the  shelf; 
So  I  took  up  his  pipes  on  the  shore. 
And  now  I've  set  up  for  myself. 

With  my  fallalla  larallo  loo  ; 

To  be  sure  I  have  not  got  the  knack 
To  play  fallalla  laralla  loo, 

Aye,  and  boderoo  dideroo  whack. 
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PADDY  O'BLARNEY. 

Sure  never  a  lad  lov'd  like  Paddy  O' Blarney, 
"Whose  heart  was  pierced  through  by  sweet  Sally 

Delarney  ; 
Och,  she  was  a  lass  of  the  first  kind  of  breeding, 
And  ne'er  spake  a  word  all  the  time  she  was  feeding. 
Something  odd  too,  it  is,  and  perhaps  you  may  think, 
She  had  just  the  same  way  when  she  happen'd  to  drink. 
Och,  the  devil  may  bless  the  bright  eyes  of  Delarney, 
For  piercing  the  heart  of  poor  Paddy  O' Blarney. 

'Twas  by  daylight  one  night,  as  she  happen'd  to  pass. 
As  I  fast  asleep  lay  awake  on  the  grass, 
She  look'd  like  an  angel  I  thought  to  my  sorrow. 
So  I  pull'd  off  my  cap  to  bid  her  good  mon-ow ; 
When  she  bid  me  farewell  without  saying  a  word, 
Which  made  both  my  cheeks  look  as  white  as  a  curd  ; 
Och,  the  devil  may  thank  you,  said  I,  Sail  Delarney, 
You  have  cut  in  three  halves  the  poor  heart  of  O'- 
Blarney. 

I  told  her  for  grunters  I'd  got  a  good  sty. 
And  a  field  of  potatoes  far  off  just  hard  by  : 
But  if  to  the  church  she  won't  willingly  go, 
To  answer  me  yes,  she  need  only  say  no ; 
So  against  both  our  wills  faith  I  gain'd  her  consent. 
And  wrangling  from  morning  to  night  live  content ; 
Surely  now  I  must  love  my  sweet  Sally  Delarney, 
Who  first  broke  and  then  mended  the  heart  of  O'- 
Elarnev. 
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DARBY  M'SHANE'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 

Tune—"  The  Sprig  of  SMlelah." 

With  a  dozen  thirteeners  in  a  nice  paper  bag, 
I  came  up  to  London  without  a  dry  rag, 

On  a  fine  summer's  day  in  a  shower  of  rain  ; 
But  aU  that  I  saw  I  thought  devilish  queer; 
At  a  place  call'd  Cheapside  they  sell  every  thing  dear ; 
I  went  to  Cornhill,  where  I  look'd  like  an  ape, 
And  as  I  came  over  the  harvest  to  rape, 

Och,  there  was  no  harvest  for  Darby  M'Shane. 

What  a  comfort  it  was  that  my  patience  was  proof, 
When  I  met  with  a  coach  without  ever  a  roof, 

Full  of  ladies  who  titter'd  at  Darby  M'Shane  ; 
I  wanted  to  go  to  St.  Giles's  that  day,    . 
So  I  axed  the  coachman  to  show  me  the  way. 
And  ofFer'd  to  trate  him — but  sharp  was  the  word. 
The  man  on  the  coach-box  I  found  was  a  Lord ; 

There  was  fine  botheration  for  Darby  M'Shane. 

In  a  shop  full  of  pictures  I  stopp'd  for  to  stare. 
When  a  thief  pick'd  my  pocket,  and  faith  he  took  care 

To  lave  not  a  copper  for  Darby  M'Shane, 
But  a  beautiful  crature,  to  soften  my  grief, 
Fell  in  love  with  my  person  it  was  my  belief; 
But  when  she  found  out  that  my  cash  was  all  flown, 
Och  hone  !  to  be  sure  how  she  alter'd  her  tone. 

And  swore  like  a  trooper  at  Darby  M'Shane. 
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Then  a  gentleman  meeting  a  lady  so  gay, 

He  wish'd  her  good  morning  at  four  in  the  day  ; 

O  that  can't  be  grammar,  said  Darby  M'Shane  ! 
Talk  of  blunders  in  Ireland,  its  only  a  hum, 
When  such  plenty  are  found,  if  to  England  you  come ; 
English  bulls  too  you'll  find ;  but  in  troth  to  be  brief. 
They're  not  half  so  good  as  your  English  roast  beef, 

Oh,  that  don't  offend  Mr.  Darby  M'Shane. 

But  tho'  English  fashions  we  don't  understand. 
While  pace  and  good  harmony  reigns  in  this  land. 

You'll  ne'er  hear  a  murmur  from  Darby  M'Shane. 
May  England  ne'er  want  the  brave  boys  of  the  sod, 
To  flourish  the  musket,  or  carry  the  hod  ; 
As  for  Ireland,  where  wholesome  shilelah  does  grow. 
There  the  devil  himself  in  the  shape  of  a  foe. 

Would  get  dacently  lather'd  by  Darby  M'Shane. 


MURPHY  DELANY. 

Tune — "  The  Priest  in  his  boots." 

It  was  Murphy  Delany,  so  funny  and  frisky, 
Reel'd  into  a  shebeen  to  get  his  skin  full, 

And  popp'd  out  again,  pretty  well  lin'd  with  whisky, 
As  fresh  as  a  shamrock,  and  blind  as  a  bull ; 

When  a  trifling  accident  happen'd  our  rover, 
Who  took  the  quayside  for  the  floor  of  his  shed, 
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And  the  keel  of  a  coal  barge  he  just  tumbled  over, 
And  thought  all  the  while  he  was  going  to  bed. 

And  sing  phililu,  hubbuboo,  whack  botheration, 
Every  man  in  his  humour,  as  Teague  kiss'd  the  pig. 

Some  folks  passing  by,  pull'd  him  out  of  the  river, 

And  got  a  horse  doctor  his  sickness  to  mend. 
Who  swore  that  poor  Murph'  was  no  longer  a  liver, 

But  dead  as  a  devil,  and  there  was  an  end. 
Then  they  sent  for  the  coroner's  jury  to  try  him; 

But  Murph'  not  much  liking  this  comical  strife. 
Fell  to  twisting  and  turning  the  while  they  sat  by 
him, 

And  came,  when  he  found  it  convenient,  to  life. 

And  sing  phililu,  Sec. 

Says  he  to  the  jury,— Your  worships,  an't  please  ye, 

I  don't  think  I'm  dead  yet,  so  what  is't  you  do  ? 
Not  dead  !  says  the  foreman,  you  spalpeen  be  easy, 

Don't  you  think  but  the  doctor  knows  better  than 
you? 
So  then  they  went  on  with  the  business  some  farther, 

And  examin'd  the  doctor  about  his  belief ; 
When  they  brought  poor  Delany  in  guilty  of  murder. 

And  swore  they  would  hang  him  in  spite  of  his 
teeth. 
And  sing  phililu,  &c. 

Then  Murphy  laid  hold  of  a  clumsy  shilelah, 
And  laid  on  the  doctor  as  sly  as  a  post. 

Who  swore  that  it  could  not  be  Murphy  Delany, 
But  something  alive,  so  it  must  be  his  ghost. 
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Then  the  jury  began,  joy,  with  fear  to  survey  him, 
Whilst  he  like  a  devil  about  him  did  lay, 

And  sent  straight  out  of  hand  for  the  clergy  to  lay 
him. 
But  Murph'  laid  the  clergy,  and  then  ran  away. 

And  sing  phililu,  &c. 


IRISH  SMUGGLERS. 

Fbom  Brighton  two  Paddies  walk'd  under  the  cliif. 

For  pebbles  and  shells  to  explore. 
When  lo,  a  small  barrel  was  dropp'd  from  a  skiff. 

Which  floated  at  length  to  the  shore. 
Says  Dermot  to  Pat,  we  the  owner  will  bilk — 

To-night  we'll  be  merry  and  frisky, 
I  know  it  as  well  as  my  own  mother's  milk, 

Dear  joy,  'tis  a  barrel  of  whisky. 

Says  Pat,  I'll  soon  broach  it,  O  fortunate  lot ! 

(Now  Pat  you  must  know  was  no  joker  ;) 
I'll  go  to  Tom  Murphy,  who  lives  in  the  cot. 

And  borrow  his  kitchen  hot  poker. 
'Twas  said,  and  'twas  done — the  barrel  was  bord, 

(No  Bacchanals  ever  felt  prouder.) 
When  Paddy  found  out  a  small  error  on  board — 

The  whisky,  alas  !  was  gunpowder. 

With  sudden  explosion,  he  flew  o'er  the  ocean. 

And  high  in  air,  sported  a  leg ; 
Yet  instinct  prevails  when  philosophy  fails, 

So  he  kept  a  tight  hold  of  the  keg. 
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But  Dermot  bawl'd  out  with  a  terrible  shoiit, 
I'm  not  to  be  chous'd  Mr.  Wiseman, 

If  you  do  not  come  down,  I'll  run  into  the  town, 
And  b'  Sfc.  Patrick  !  I'll  tell  the  exciseman. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  IRISHMAN. 

Tune — ^^  Drops  of  Brandy." 

My  Father  was  once  a  great  merchant 

As  any  in  Ireland  is  found, 
But  faith  he  could  ne'er  save  a  shilling, 

Tho'  'tatoes  he  sold  by  the  pound  ; 
So,  says  he  to  my  mother  one  night. 

To  England  suppose  you  and  I  go, 
And  the  very  next  day  by  moonlight, 

They  took  leave  of  the  county  of  Sligo. 
Sing  fal  de  ral,  lal  de  ral  la,  lal  la  de,  &c. 

That  the  land  is  all  cover'd  with  water 

'Twixt  England  and  Ireland  you'll  own  ; 
And  single  misfortunes  they  say, 

To  Irishmen  ne'er  come  alone  ; 
So  my  father,  poor  man,  was  first  drown'd. 

Then  shipwreok'd  in  sailing  from  Cork; 
But  my  mother — she  got  safe  to  land, 

And  a  whisky-shop  open'd  in  York. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 
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Just  a  year  after  father  was  dead- 
One  night  about  five  i'  the  morn, 

An  odd  accident  happen'd  to  me, 

For  'twas  then  that  myself  was  first  born  ; 

All  this  I've  been  tould  by  my  mammy. 
And  surely  she'll  not  tell  me  wrong, 

But  I  don't  remember  nought  of  it, 
'Caze  it  happen'd  when  I  were  quite  youug. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 


On  the  very  same  day  the  next  yeai', 

(For  so  ran  the  story  of  mother,) 
The  same  accident  happen'd  again. 

But  not  to  me  then,  that  were  brother. 
So  'twas  settled  by  old  father  Luke, 

Who  dissolv'd  all  our  family  sins, 
As  we  both  were  born  on  the  same  day. 

That  we  sartainly  must  have  been  twins. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 


'Twas  agreed  I  should  not  go  to  school, 

As  learning  I  never  should  want. 
Nor  would  they  e'en  teach  me  to  read. 

For  my  genus  they  said  it  would  cramp. 
Now  this  genus  of  mine, — where  it  lay, — 

Do  but  listen  a  while  and  you'll  hear — 
'Twas  in  drawing— not  landscapes  and  pictures ; 

No — mine  were  for  draiving  of  beer. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 
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Some  with  only  one  genus  are  blest. 

But  I,  it  appear'd,  had  got  two, 
For  when  I  had  drawn  off  some  beer, 

I'd  a  genus  for  drinking  it  too  : 
At  last  I  was  drawn  up  to  town. 

Without  in  my  pocket  a  farden. 
But  since  I've  earned  many  a  crown, 

By  the  shop  here  in  sweet  Common  Garden. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Now  the  end  of  my  song's  drawing  near, 

I'll  tell  ye  but  that's  nothing  new. 
Now  all  my  ambition's  to  try, 

And  to  do  what  I  can  to  draw  you  ; 
In  which  if  I  do  but  succeed, 

And  my  efforts  beguile  you  of  pain, 
I  entreat  you'll  not  wait  to  be  ask'd 

To  come  often  and  see  me  again. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 


LOONEY  MACTWOLTER. 
Oh,  whack !   Cupid's  a  mannikin, 

Smack  on  the  back  he  hit  me  a  polter  ; 
Good  lack,  Judy  O'Flannikin! 

Dearly  she  loves  nate  Looney  Mactwolter. 
Judy's  my  darling,  my  kisses  she  suffers ; 
She's  an  heiress,  that's  cleai*. 
For  her  father  sells  beer : 
He  keeps  the  sign  of  the  Cow  and  the  Snuffers. 
She's  so  smart, 
From  my  heart 
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I  cannot  bolt  her  ! 
Oh,  whack!  Judy  O'Flannikin; 
She  is  the  girl  for  Looney  Mactwolter  ! 

Oh,  hon  !  good  news  I  need  a  bit ; 

We'd  correspond,  but  learning  would  choke  her  ; 
Marrone  !  I  cannot  read  a  bit ! 

Judy  can't  tell  a  pen  from  a  poker. 
Judy's  so  constant,  I'll  never  forsake  her  ; 

She's  as  true  as  the  moon  ; 

Only  one  afternoon 
I  caught  her  asleep  with  a  hump-back'd  shoemaker. 

Oh  !  she's  so  smart. 

From  my  heart 

I  cannot  bolt  her  ; 
Oh,  whack!  Judy  O'Flannikin; 
She  is  the  girl  for  Looney  Mactwolter  ! 


PADDY  O'NEAL. 

Yk  sons  of  Hibernia,  who  snug  on  dry  land. 
Round  a  sparkling  turf  fire,  w^ith  whisky  in  hand, 
Ne'er  think  on  the  dangers  attending  the  boys 
Who  are  fighting  your  battles  through  nonsense  and 

noise. 
To  Dublin  I  went  up,  that  damnable  place, 
A  spalpeen  came  up,  and  he  swore  to  my  face. 
He  call'd  for  the  pressgang,  they  came  without  fail, 
And  they  neck  and  heels  tied  me,  poor  Paddy  O'Neal. 
Tol  loo  ral  lal  loo  ral  lal  loo  ral  lal  loo  tu  ral  loo  ral 

lal  loo  ral  lal  tu  ral  lal  loo. 
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Away  to  the  Tender  they  made  me  repair. 
Of  tendernjess  devil  a  morsel  was  there  ; 
I  roar'd  and  I  curs'd,  hut  it  did  not  avail, 
And  down  in  the  cellar  cramm'd  Paddy  O'Neal. 
They  call'd  up  all  hands,  hands  and  feet  soon  obey'd, 
I  wish'd  myself  home  cutting  turf  with  my  spade, 
The  first  thing  1  saw  made  my  courage  to  fail, 
'Twas  a  large  floating  castle  for  Paddy  O'Neal. 

Tol  loo  ral  lal  loo,  &c. 


I  let  go  with  my  hands  to  hould  fast  by  my  toes. 
The  ship  took  a  rowl,  and  away  my  head  goes, 
I  fell  in  the  water,  and  splash'd  like  a  whale. 
And  with  boat-hooks  they  fish'd  up  poor    Paddy 

O'Neal. 
For  a  bed  they'd  a  sack  hung  as  high  as  my  chin, 
They  call'd  it  a  hammock,  and  bid  me  get  in, 
I  laid  hould,  took  a  leap,  but  my  footing  being  frail, 
I  swung  me  clean  over,  poor  Paddy  O'Neal, . 

Too  loo  ral  lal  loo,  &c. 


"Up    hammocks,   down    chests!"    the    boatswain 

did  bawl, 
«  There's  a  French  ship  in  sight!"  tunder  an'ouns, 

is  that  all  ?" 
To  a  gun  I  was  station'd,  they  uncover'd  her  tail. 
And  the  leading-strings  gave  to  poor  Paddy  O'Neal. 
The  captain  cries  "  England  and  Ireland,  my  boys  !" 
Oh!    when  he  mention'd  ould  Ireland,  my  heart 

made  a  noise, 
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I  clapp'd  fire  on  her  back,  whilst  1  held  by  her  tail. 

The  damii'd  devil  flew  out,  and  threw  Paddy  O'Neal. 

Tol  loo  ral  lal  loo,  &c. 

So  we  lather'd  away,  by  my  soul !  hob  or  nob, 
Till  the  Frenchman  gave   up  what  he  thought  a 

bad  job ; 
To  tie  him  behind  a  strong  cord  we  did  bring, 
And  we  led  him  along  like  a  pig  in  a  string. 
Peace  now  is  return' d,  but  should  war  come  again. 
By  the  piper  of  Leinster  !  I'd  venture  amain ; 
Returning,  I'd  tell  you  fine  folks  such  a  tale, 
That  you'd  laugh  till  you'd  cry  at  poor  Paddy  O'Neal. 
Tol  loo  ral  lal  loo,  &c. 


PADDY  LOVES  A  SHAMROCK. 

Paddy  loves  a  shamrock,  Johnny  Bull  a  I'ose, 
Sandy  loves  a  thistle,  and  TaiFy,  we  suppose. 

Cot  pless  her  !  loves  a  leek, 

And  yet  the  truth  to  speak. 
Our  honour  and  a  pretty  girl  we  all  love  more 

than  those. 
Fol  lol  de  rol  de  lol  lol  fol  de  rol  de  ra, 
Fol  lol  de  rol  de  lol  lol  tol  de  rol  de  ra. 

Show  us  but  the  spalpeen  would  our  rights  oppose, 
Johnny,  Sandy,  Pat,  and  Taff,  would  take  him  by 
the  nose ; 
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Together  in  a  lump, 
We  the  universe  would  thump. 
Should  they  venture  to  canoodle  us,  as  every  body- 
knows. 

Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 

Croudy,  beef  and  whisky,  buttermilk  and  cheese, 
Make  a  body  frisky,  like  a  bag  of  fleas, 

And  if  for  these  we  fight, 

How  much  greater  the  delight, 
To  stick  up  for  a  petticoat  whoever  may  say  pease. 
Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 


POH!  DERMOT,  GO  'LONG  WITH 
YOUR  GOSTER. 

PoH  !   Dermot  go  'long  with  your  goster, 

You  might  as  well  pray  at  a  jig. 
Or  teach  an  old  cow  paternoster, 

Or  whistle  Mol  Roe  to  a  pig. 
Arrah,  child  !  do  you  think  I'm  a  blockhead. 

And  not  the  right  son  of  my  mother. 
To  put  nothing  at  all  in  one  pocket, 

And  not  half  so  much  in  the  other. 

Poh  !  Dermot,  go  'long,  &c. 

Any  thing  else  I  can  do  for  you, 

Cead  mille  fealtagh !  and  welcome. 
Put  up  an  Ave  or  two  for  you, 

'Fear'd  that  you'd  ever  to  Hell  come. 
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If  you  confess  you're  a  rogue, 

I  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  not  care  for't, 
Bid  you  put  peas  in  your  brogue, 

But  just  tip  you  a  hint  to  go  barefoot. 

Then  get  along,  &c. 

If  you've  the  whisky  in  play, 

To  oblige  you  I'll  come  take  a  smack  of  it. 
Stay  with  you  all  night  and  day. 

Aye,  and  twenty-four  hours  at  the  back  of  it, 
Oh,  whisky's  a  papist !   God  save  it ! 

The  beads  are  upon  it  completely. 
But  I  think  before  ever  we'd  leave  it. 

We'd  make  it  a  heretic  neatly. 

Then  get  along,  &c. 

If  you're  afraid  of  a  Banshee, 

Or  Leprochauns  are  not  so  civil,  dear, 
Let  Father  Luke  show  his  paunch,  he 

Will  frighten  them  all  to  the  devil,  dear. 
It's  I  that  can  hunt  them  like  ferrets, 

And  lay  them  without  any  fear,  gra. 
But,  for  whisky  and  that  sort  of  spirits. 

Why,  them — I  would  rather  lay*  here,  gi'a. 
Then  get  along,  &c. 


ONE  BOTTLE  MORE. 

Assist  me,  ye  lads,  who  have  hearts  void  of  guile, 
To  sing  in  the  praises  of  old  Ireland's  isle  ; 

*  Putting  his  hand  on  his  paunch. 
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Where  true  hospitality  opens  the  door, 
And  friendship  detains  us  for  one  bottle  more. 
One  bottle  more,  arrah  one  bottle  more. 
And  friendship  detains  us  for  one  bottle  more. 

Old  England,  your  taunts  on  our  country  forbear ; 
With  our  bulls  and  our  brogues  we  are  true  and 

sincere  ; 
For  if  but  one  bottle  remains  in  our  store, 
We  have  generous  hearts  to  give  that  bottle  more. 
One  bottle  more,  8ic. 

At  Kandy's  in  Church-street  I'll  sing  of  a  set 
Of  six  Irish  blades  who  together  had  met : 
Four  bottles  a-piece  made  us  call  for  our  score, 
And  nothing  remained  but  one  bottle  more. 
One  bottle  more,  &c. 

Our  bill  being  paid,  we  were  loath  to  depart, 

For  friendship  had  grappled  each  man  by  the  heart ; 

Where  the  least  touch,  you  know,  makes  an   Irish- 
man roar, 

And  the  whack  from  shilelah  brought  six  bottles 
more. 

Six  bottles  more,  &c. 

Slow  Phoebus  had  shone  through  our  window  so 

bright, 
Quite  happy  to  view  his  blest  children  of  light ; 
So  we  parted  with  hearts  neither  sorry  nor  sore. 
Resolving  next  night  to  drink  twelve  bottles  more. 
Twelve  bottles  more,  &c. 
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IRISH  COURTSHIP. 

OcH,  the  top  of  the  morning  to  Katty  my  jewel, 

Fait,  your  eyes,  joy,  are  as  white  as  the  milk  in 
your  pail, 
Have  hodder'd  my  heart,  and  so  tipt  me  my  gruel, 

That  by  Paddy's  own  self,  I  don't  know  what  I  ail. 
All  night,  wide  awake,  of  yourself  I'm  a  dreaming  ; 

Och  .'  you  swate  little  crater,'tis  all  your  own  fault. 
And  while  crying  my  milk,  I  don't  know  what's  the 
meaning, 

I  bawls  out,  "  Here's  Katty  for  twopence  a  quart. ' ' 

("Spoken) — Och,  my 'coosling  macree,  sure  and 
I'm  after  doing  nothing  else,  asleep  or  awake,  but 
dreaming  of  your 

Philaloo  hubbuboo,  whack  botheration  ;  philaloo, 
smaliloo,  dideroo,  whack,  whack,  whack !  phi- 
laloo, smalaloo,  dideroo,  whack. 

Arrah,  Paddy,  be  quiet,  give  over  your  prating, 
To  a  bog-trotting  elf  I  will  never  be  bound  ; 
Such  beauty  as  mine  'twould  be  quite  overrating, 
When  the  folks  want  their  milk,  so  let  me  go 
my  round : 
Learn  from  me  to  be  sharp,  and  your  business  be 
minding, 
Cut  a  nick  in  your  check,and  still  score  two  for  one  ; 
First  gain  a  long  purse — then  love  may  prove  binding. 
But  without  it,  friend  Paddy,  there's  nought  to 
be  done. 

(Spoken) — Arrah,  fait!  no  man  alive,  and  what 
use  is  your  being  after  teasing  me  with  your  non- 
G 
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sense  ;  sure,  and  d'ye  think,  I'll  ever  marry  a  man 
till  he  can  give  me  a  snug  bit  of  a  mud  cabin  of  my 
own  ;  and  then  I  must  have  a  cow,  and  a  horse,  and 
ducks  and  geese,  and  a  pig;  and  when  I've  got  these, 
we'll  all  then  sit  down  both  together,  and  sing  la 
ral,  lal  la,  &c. 

An  ould  purse  I've  got,  that's  I  'mane  an  ould  stock- 
Wid  a  hundred  or  two  good  thirteeners,  my  dear. 
Of  scudaws  and  pratees  I've  laid  a  good  stock  in, 

And  some  tine  cun-ant  whisky  our  bosoms  to  cheer. 
She. — Since  you'i'e  kind,  'twere  folly  to  carry  the 

farce  on ; 
JJe. — Och  !  bad  luck  to  myself,  but  you've  kilt  me 

with  joy. 
She. — Say  you  so;  there's  my  hand,  we'll  away  to 

the  parson ; 
He. — And  in  nine  months  a-piece,  launch  a  fine  girl 

and  boy. 

;S^e.— (Speaking.)     Och  !  for  shame  Paddy. 

He.  — ( Spoken. )  By  the  Hokey,  we'll  have  a  pair 
of  them ;  and  while  you're  making  stir-about  over  a 
turf  "fire,  I'll  be  after  nursing  Master  Phelan  O'Cal- 
laghan,  toss  off  my  whisky  punch,  and  you'll  sing 
along  with  me,  my  dear,  about  Philaloo,  hubbuboo, 
whack,  &c. 


THE  IRISH  HAY-MAKER. 

Tune — "  The  Priest  in  his  boots." 
And  did  you  ne'er  hear  of  an  Irish  hay-maker, 
One  Mr.  O'Raiferty— Then  it  is  me; 
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And  my  father  he  was, — yes,  he  was  a  staymakei*, 

And  I  am  the  whalebone  he  danced  on  his  knee  ; 
And,  och  !  ever  since  with  the  girls  I've  been  jigging, 

Who  cry,  but  don't  mane  it,"  Pat,  leave  me  alone.' 
Then  for  whisky  I  an't,  joy,  eternally  swigging, 

By  my  soul,  from  my  cradle  I've  suck'd  it,  I  own. 
Then  what  d'ye  think  of  an  Irish  hay-maker  ; 

Och,  an't  he  a  devil  the  lasses  to  smack, 
With  his  diddero-bub,  and  his  little  shilelah, 

Sing  up  and  down  frisky,  and  fire  away,  whack. 

There's  Judy  M'Brawn,  and  I  ne'er  will  forsake  her, 

For  faith  we  are  tied,  so  I  can't  get  away  ; 
Then  she  sings  like  an  owl  when  the  maggot  does 
take  her. 
And  growls,  bites  and  scratches, the  long  summer's 
day. 
Then  her  friend,  as  she  calls  him,  one  Teddy  O'Shaf- 
ferty ; 
To  be  sure  she  don't  hug  him  as  puss  does  the 
mouse ; 
While  he  fondles  and  calls  her  his  sweet  Mrs.  O'Raf- 
ferty ; 
What  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  friend  in  a  house  ! 
Then  what,  &c. 

Then  do  what  I  will,  or  wherever  I'm  walking,    ■ 
By  my  soul,  I  am  watch'd  till  I'm  quite  out  of 
sight : 

Nor  the  devil  a  word  they  believe  when  I'm  talking, 
As  if  I  were  given  to  swear  black  is  white. 
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One  day,  to  be  sure,  I  look'd  into  the  kitchen, 
And  saw  the  pot  boiling,  but  not  for  poor  Fat ; 

But  for  love  and  for  thieving  I've  always  an  itchingj 
So  I  took  out  the  mutton  and  popp'd  in  the  cat. 
Now  what,  &c. 

Och,  luck  to  sweet  summer,  the  fields,  and  the  lasses, 
For  sure  we  don't  frisk  it  up  hill  and  down  dale ; 
And  then  the  dull  hours  so  merrily  passes, 

When  we  can't  catch  the  pig  for  the  grease  on  his 
tail. 
But  the  best  joke  of  all,  and  its  joy  past  expressing, 
E'en  the  thought  of  it  now  makes  me  burn  with 
delight. 
Is  Shelah's  soft  lips  when  I  give  her  a  blessing, 
While  we  roll  in  the  hay  in  a  sunshiny  night. 
Now  what,  &c. 


CHAPTER  ON  POCKETS. 

Oh  !  long  life  to  the  girls  that  revive  without  potlier. 
The  modes  of  our  darling  original  mother, 
Mrs,  Eve  who  was  as  straight  as  the  sticks  of  sky- 
rockets, 
And  first  set  the  fashion  of  wearing  no  pockets. 
Then  ladies  go  cool,  and  don't  care  a  splinter 
For  easterly  winds,  or  a  cold  frosty  winter. 
With  petticoats  light,  genteelly  and  clever, 
Then  flannel  be  d d,  and  the  ague  for  ever  ! 
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Mrs.  Eve,  who  with  panniers  her  sides  wouldn't 

saddle, 
Never  thought  of  a  pocket  to  hold  in  her  daddle  ; 
By  my  soul,  the  invention's  quite  handy  and  sensible, 
So  bless  every  lady's  sweet,  dear  indispensable. 
Then  ladies  go  cool,  &c. 

From  Cork  Paddy  came,  and  the  English  defined 

him. 
As  wearing  his  coat  neatly  button'd  behind  him, 
Tit  for  tat,  English  gii'ls,  Oh  the  Pats  all  adore  ye, 
So  pray  visit  Cork  with  your  pockets  before  ye  ! 
Then  ladies  go  cool,  &c. 

For  one  of  your  boroughs  not  free  from  infection. 
Should  a  lady  set  up  at  the  general  election, 
With  pocket  in  hand,  and  the  mopusses  in  it, 
Oh,  she'd  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  a  minute. 
Then  ladies  go  cool,  &c. 

The  great  Tristram  Shandy,  and  no  one  was  apter. 
Once  threaten 'd  on  pockets  to  write  a  big  chapter ; 
My  chapter  on  pockets  I  give  harum  skarum. 
So  bless  the  dear  creatures  however  they  wear  them. 
Then  ladies  go  cool,  don't  care  a  splinter. 
For  men  must  adore  you  both  summer  and  winter. 
Sweet  are  your  smiles  in  all  changes  of  weather, 
So  bless  all  your  faces  and  pockets  together. 
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O!  LIGHT  IS  THE  HEART. 

Oh  !  light  is  the  heart  ever  jocund  and  gay, 
If  for  whisky  in  plenty  your  pocket  can  pay, 
If  you're  e'er  so  melancholy,  and  cannot  tell  why, 
It  can  brighten  your  soul,  though  it  deadens  your  eye. 
If  sorrow  should  vex  you,  and  care  should  perplex 
you. 

Get  tipsy  enough,  and  your  cares  all  depart, 
For  there's  nothing  like  whisky  to  make  a  man  frisky, 

To  soften  his  sorrows,  and  lighten  his  heart. 


If  in  love  with  one  maid,  who  your  flame  would  de- 
ride. 
Drink  enough,  you'll  see  charms  in  a  dozen  beside ; 
Drink  more,  and  your  victory  then  is  complete. 
For  you'll  find  that  you're  in  love  with  each  girl  that 

you  meet. 
If  the  girl's  sick,  poor  creature,  no  doctor  should 
treat  her. 
But  a  plentiful  drop  of  good  whisky  impart ; 
For  there's  nothing  like  whisky,to  make  a  girl  frisky, 
To  cure  all  her  ills,  and  to  soften  her  heart. 


Oh  whisky  !  dear  whisky !  it  charms  and  cajoles. 
For  it  lies  like  a  friend  at  my  heart  and  consoles : 
No  grief  be  it  ever  so  smart  can  subdue. 
While  I  have  but,  dear  whisky,  my  flask  full  of  you. 
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Oh  !  let  it,  ye  powers,  rain  whisky  in  showers. 
And  when  'tis  dried  up,  please  some  more  to  impart, 

For  there's  nothing  like  whisky  makes  an  Irishman 
frisky, 
It  gladdens  his  features,  and  lightens  his  heart. 


THE  LAND  OF  SHILET.AH. 

Arrah,  come  sons  of  Erin,  I'll  give  you  a  song, 
The  shilelah's  my  theme,  of  course  'twill  not  be  long  ; 
And  if  with  attention  you'll  honour  the  tune. 
To  the  words  you're  as  welcome  as  the  roses  in  June. 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral  la,  lal  lal  de,  ra  lal  la. 

The  Irish  shilelah,  och  !  faith  it's  no  joke, 

Is  nearly  akin  to  the  old  English  oak, 

Their  relationship  no  one  will  doubt,  sure,  who  knows 

The  striking  similitude  felt  in  its  blows. 

In  the  land  of  paratoes,  I  mane  no  oflFence, 
The  shilelah  first  sprouted  its  pride  and  defence ; 
By  Freedom  'twas  planted,  it  flourished  and  grew, 
And  the  fame  of  this  sappling  is  known  the  world 
through. 

The  shilelah's  an  Irishman's  joy  and  delight ; 
His  companion  by  day,  his  protection  by  night ; 
And  though  rough  in  appearance,  you  all  must  alloWy 
That  it's  mighty  engaging  when  seen  in  a  row. 
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That  thief  of  the  world,  Bonaparte,  declares. 
He'd  fain  be  at  the  head,  sirs,  of  Irish  affairs  ; 
About  righting  your  wrongs  should  a  foreigner  prate, 
Och,  let  your  shilelah  fall  whack  on  his  pate. 

The  French  gasconaders  have  long  made  a  boast, 
They'll  old  England  invade  by  the  Irishman's  coast, 
Should  they  dare  from  our  shamrock  to  rifle  a  sprig, 
Och,  show  the  blackguards  you  can  handle  a  twig. 

Let  a  bumper  then,  sons  of  Hibernia,  go  round, 
The  toast  I  propose  in  your  hearts  wiU  be  found ; 
Here's  "  The  Land  of  Shilelah,"  and  long  may  the  sod 
By  the  firm  foot  of  Friendship  and  Freedom  be  trod. 


THE  SHAMROCK,  THE  ROSE,  AND 
THE  THISTLE,  MY  BOYS! 

Oh  !  the  land  of  sweet  Erin's  the  land  of  delight, 
For  the  women  can  love,  and  the  men  can  all  fight, 
We  have  hearts  for  the  girls,  and  we  have  arms  for 

our  foes. 
And  they  both  are  triumphant  as  all  the  world  knows. 
If  they  talk  of  politeness,  we  beat  them  at  that. 
For  when  Mounseer  came  courting  a  rival  to  Pat, 
He  cried,  my  dear  jewel,  you're  quite  at  a  stand. 
So  pray  take  a  foot  j  ust  to  lend  you  a  hand. 
Then  let  us  be  frisky,  and  tipple  the  whisky, 

Long  life  to  the  land  of  sweet  liberty's  joys. 
No  country  whatever  has  power  to  sever,     [boys. 
The  Shamrock,  the  Rose,  and  the  Thistle,  my 
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They  talk  how  they  live,  why  'tis  blarney  and  stuff, 
For  a  man  when  he's  hungry  can  eat  fast  enough. 
Is  not  teaching  a  live  man  to  live  all  my  eye, 
Let  'em  come  over  here  and  we'll  teach  them  to  die  ; 
Their  frogs  and  soup  maigre  are  nothing  but  froth. 
To  our  beef  and  potatoes,  and  Scotch  barley  broth  : 
Then  what  country  for  living  as  Erin  so  fit. 
Hospitality's  home  and  the  birth-place  of  wit  ? 

Then  let  us  be  frisky,  &c. 

They  may  talk  of  their  wonders  as  long  as  they 

please, 
By  St.  Patrick  their  swans  are  nothing  but  geese, 
They  say  they  can  fight,  but  'tis  all  they  can  say. 
For  as  soon  as  we  charge,  they  so  soon  run  away ; 
Then  oh  !  may  the  Land  that  grows  out  of  the  sea 
Flourish  long  in  prosperity,  happy  and  free. 
For  England,  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland  can  prove. 
They  outshine  them  in  courage,  in  beauty  and  love. 
Then  let  us  be  frisky,  &c. 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE! 


AiK — "  Molly  Malone.' 


"  Oh  !  how  happy  are  we  !' 
Every  smile  that  I  see. 
Seems  to  say  back  to  me, 
As  if  looks  had  a  tone  ! 
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I  know  it,  I  feel  it ! 
Yet,  shall  I  reveal  it  ? 
A  sound  seems  to  steal  it, 

And,  lo !  it  is  flown  ! 
Like  a  cloud  o'er  the  moon, 
Like  a  far  echoed  tune, 
Like  a  sere  leaf  in  June, 

It  comes  sad  and  alone  ! 
— 'Tis  the  shadow  that's  cast. 
From  each  joy  of  the  Past ; 
— 'Tis  the  voice  of  the  last, 

That  so  late  was  our  own  ! 
Oh  !  the  days,  oh  !  the  days  that  are  gone  I 
Oh !  the  days  and  the  joys,  the  joys  that  are 

[gone ! 
They  will  never  come  back, 
Yet  how  bright  is  their  track. 
Like  the  stars  thro'  the  wrack, 

Of  an  angry  sky  ! 
They  have  flashed — they  are  pass'd— 
But  the  lustre  they  cast 
Was  too  lovely  to  last 

Yet  hath  not  all  flown  bye  ! 
For  the  hours  that  have  sped. 
And  the  joys  that  are  fled. 
And  the  hopes  that  are  dead. 

Seem  the  brightest  can  be. 
And  thus  all  our  gladness. 
We  tinge  with  sweet  sadness, 
That  fools  would  call  madness, 

But  surely  not  thee ! 
For  dear  are  the  joys  that  have  flown,  [gone. 
On  the  wings  of  the  days,  the  days  that  are 
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Like  the  pearl  in  the  draught, 
The  Egyptian  quafF'd ; 
Like  the  tear  that  is  laugh'd 

From  the  eye  in  our  glee. 
Like  the  pledge  to  the  glass, 
Which  no  one  would  pass. 
Like  the  power  such  wine  has 

Shall  that  mem'ry  he  ! 
Then  again  let  us  smile. 
And  forget  all  the  while, 
That  to-morrow  brings  toil, 

Since  to-night  is  our  own  ! 
To-morrow  our  store. 
Will  have  one  mem'ry  more, 
Which  we'll  reckon  before. 

All  the  joys  we  have  known  ! 
'Twill  be,  'mong  the  days  that  are  gone, 
The  days  and  the  joys,  the  joys  that  are  gone  ! 


ANNA  i  WHERE  ART  THOU,  MY  LOVE  ! 

Tune — "  Banks  of  Banna.^* 

Anna  !  where  art  thou,  my  love  ? 

Where,  but  in  my  dreaming ! 
Spirits  of  the  pure  above. 

Mock  me  not  with  seeming ! 
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Is  she  with  you  as  I  see, 

When  to  heaven  turning ; 
Lives  she  yet  on  earth  for  me, 

For  me  too  vainly  mourning  ? 

Angels  !  if  she  now  be  one, 

Hide  her  from  my  gazing  ! 
What,  to  one  who  pines  alone. 

Are  festal  lustres  blazing  ? 
Give  her  back  to  earth  again, 

With  all  earth's  charms  about  her !     [vain, 
'Twill  then  seem  heaven,  and  heaven  'twere 

To  proffer  me  without  her ! 


PATRICK  IS  LISTED  AND  GONE. 

Tune — "  Ma  CoUeenoge." 

No  !  sure  tho'  I  have  much  occasion, 

It  isn't  mother  for  that  I  am  sad, 
Barney's  a  boy  jthat's  below  my  station, 

But  Shelah  to  get  him,  was  more  than  glad. 
Oh !  its  not  that  that  makes  me  so  bother, 

And  sit  in  the  corner  all  alone ; — 
Sure,  if  I  must  confess  it  mother. 

It  is  that  Patrick  is  listed  and  gone ! 

Patrick  was  gay  as  the  lark  at  morning ; 

Kind  as  the  dove  sure  at  night  was  he  ! 
I  care  not  now  for  the  neighbours'  scorning, 

If  Patrick  would  but  come  back  to  me ! 
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It  was  all  for  his  pat'ren  fight  with  my  brother, 
That  I  never  let  his  love  be  Icnown  ; 

But  make  a  soft  bed  for  me  now  my  mother, 
Since  that  Patrick  is  listed  and  gone  ! 

Colleejj  !  to  hear  you  spake  so  's  grieving, 

Barrin'  that  Pat  was  Judy's  son, 
I  would  not  have  had  your  darling  laving, 

Ould  Ireland  to  list  and  bear  the  gun, 
Och  !  sure  I'll  sell  the  best  cow  o'  your  mother, 

And  bring  the  boy  again  to  his  own ; 
And  they'll  say,  whose  wedding's  that?  Och  !  bother 
It's  Pat's  that  was  listed,  come  back  to  Athlone  ! 


PADDY  MAGINN. 
Tune — "  Widow  Magee." 

O  you'd  laugh  if  'twere  even  a  sin, 

But  to  look  at  rare  Paddy  Maginn, 
But  you'd  roar  the  last  breath, 
That  was  left  you  'twixt  death ; 

If  the  rogue  but  a  word  could  slip  in  ! 

Such  a  queer  one  was  Paddy  Maginn. 

He's  a  jontleman  every  bit. 

And  a  Pet  of  his  Grandfather,  Kit, 
But  he  just  loves  a  spree, 
And's  as  merry  and  free. 

As  if  he'd  not  a  ha'porth  o'  wit ; 

O  Maginn  is  tJie  boy  for  a  split ! 
K 
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I  wish  there  were  more  of  his  kin', 
For  a  funnier  ne'er  was  in  skin, 

I'll  not  spake  of  shirt, 

'Tis  the  man,  not  the  dirt, 
That  he  or  I  care  for  a  pin  ! 
Oh  the  devil  a  pride  has  Maginn  ! 

But  what  has  hecome  of  Maginn  ? 

Even  the  girls  cry  out  'tis  a  sin, 
That  he  should  them  balk 
And  leave  them  all  the  talk  ! 

Och  !  it's  he  that  their  favour  could  win  ! 

He'd  the  tongue  of  the  devil,  Maginn  ! 

And  has  he  to  the  devil  ta'en  a  spin? 
Sure  to  hell  they  would  ne'er  let  him  in. 

For  he'd  kill  the  blue  devils ; 

And  the  black  ones,  his  revels, 
Would  all  make  with  merriment  grin  ! 
Och !  come  out  o'  ye're  hiding,  Maginn. 


TEDDY  M'FANE. 

Potatoes  now  blossom  and  gladness  prevails, 

The  birds  chaunt  sweet  love-songs  throughout  the 

green  dales ; 
But,  dull  as  the  owl,  I  sigh  all  the  day, 
Oh  !  what  lass  can  be  merry,  now  Teddy's  away  ? 
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Was  it  gold?  no!  not  gold,  siire,  could  force  him  to 

roam; 
He'd  a  grunter,  a  cow,  aye  and  whisky  at  home, 
And  the  love  of  the  fair  ones  might  weU  make  him 

vain, 
But  dearest  was  Judy  to  Teddy  M'Fane. 

I  steal  to  his  cabin  blind  Darby  to  see ; 
He  cries,  "  Arrah,  Judy,  your  Ted's  far  from  thee  ! 
He  would  go  to  England  his  fortune  to  make, 
With  a  hod  or  in  hayfield — och,'twas  all  for  thy  sake ! " 
I  snatch  up  the  pipes,  the  dear  pipes  of  my  Ted, 
And  kiss  them  and  weep,  but  the  music  is  fled  ! 
Ne'er  a  lad  in  Kilkenny  could  finger  the  strain, 
Or  foot  at  a  wake  like  young  Teddy  M'Fane. 


At  morn,  or  eve,  when  I  milk  their  one  cow, 
I  sing,  "  Cruel  Teddy,  come  to  me  boy,  now. 
From  your  own  red-hair'd  Judy,  och !  how  could 

you  part ; 
Some  countess  will  be  after  stealing  your  heart !" 
My  old  mother  scolds  in  the  corner  all  day. 
Says  my  cheek's  white  as  milk — och  sure  well  she 

may! 
They're  bleach'd  by  ray  tears,  like  two  spouts  in  the 

rain — 
Arrah,  blow,  all  ye  winds  !  bring  back  Teddy  M'- 
Fane. 
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LOOK  FOR  ANOTHER. 

Arrah,  Neddy,  my  darling !  and  where  are  you 

jogging ; 
Och,  would  you  leave  Judy  who  gave  you  a  noggin 
Of  nate  Irish  whisky,  and  offer'd  herself  too. 
With  thirty  thirteens,in  good  Englishwhite  pelf  too  ? 
Arrah,  what  will  I  do  in  this  doldrum,  och  bothei'. 
If  Neddy  won't  have  me,  I'll  look  for  another. 

Sing  whillalu,  fal  lal  lu,  Judy  don't  pother ; 

If  Neddy  won't  have  you,  then  look  for  another. 

When  I  came  first  from  Ireland  to  work  at  hay- 
making, 

Och,  tight  English  lads  each  a  kiss  would  he  taking; 

Young  Neddy  most  pleas'd  me,  his  kiss  was  the 
sweetest. 

His  check  shirt,  white  stockings,  and  pumps,  were 
the  neatest. 

But  now  I  am  left  in  the  doldrum — och,  bother  ! 
Sing  whillalu,  fal  lal  lu,  Judy  don't  pother ; 
If  Neddy  won't  have  you,  then  look  for  another. 


PADDY  M'SHANE'S  SEVEN  AGES. 

If  my  own  botheration  don't  alter  my  plan, 
I'U  sing  you  seven  lines  of  a  tight  Irishman, 
Wrote  by  old  Billy  Shakespeare  of  Ballyporeen. 
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He  said,  while  a  babe  I  lov'd  whisky  and  pap, 
That  I  mewl'd  and  puk'd  in  my  grandmother's  lap ; 
She  joulted  me  hard  just  to  hush  my  sweet  roar, 
When  I  slipp'd  through  her  fingers  down  whack  on 
the  floor ; 
What  a  squalling  I  made,  sure,  at  Ballyporeen. 

When  I  grew  up  a  boy,  with  a  nice  shining  face, 
With  my  bag  at  my  back,  and  a  snail-crawling  pace, 

Went  to  school  at  old  Thwackum's  at  Ballyporeen. 
His  wig  was  so  fusty,  his  birch  was  my  dread. 
He  learning  beat  out,  'stead  of  into  my  head  ! 
Master  M' Shane,  says  he,  you're  a  great  dirty  dolt. 
You've  got  no  more  brains  than  a  Monaghan  colt ; 

You're  not  fit  for  our  college  at  Ballyporeen. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  was  teas'd  and  per- 

plex'd. 
To  know  what  I  should  be,  so  a  lover  turn'd  next, 

And  courted  sweet  Sheelah  of  Ballyporeen. 
I  thought  I'd  just  take  her  to  comfort  my  life, 
Not  knowing  that  she  was  already  a  wife  ; 
She  ask'd  me  just  once  that  to  see  her  I'd  come, 
\Vhen  I  found  her  ten  children  and  husband  at  home, 

A  great  big  whacking  chairman  of  Ballyporeen. 

I  next  turn'd  a  soldier,  I  did  not  like  that. 
So  turn'd  servant,  and  liv'd  with  the  great  Justice 
Pat, 
A  big  dealer  in  p'ratoes  at  Ballyporeen  : 
With  turtle  and  venison  he  lin'd  his  inside, 
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Ate  so  many  fat  capons  that  one  day  he  died  ; 
So  great  was  my  grief,  that  to  keep  spirits  up, 
Of  some  nice  whisky  cordial  I  took  a  big  sup, 
To  my  master's  safe  journey  from  Ballyporeen. 

Kick'd  and  toss'd  so  about,  like  a  weathercock  vane, 
1  pack'd  up  my  awls,  and  I  went  back  again 

To  my  grandfather's  cottage  at  Ballyporeen. 
I  found  him,  poor  soul,  with  no  legs  for  his  hose. 
Could  not  see  through  the  spectacles  put  on  his  nose ; 
With  no  teeth  in  his  head,  so  death  cork'd  up  his 

chin ; 
He  slipp'd  out  of  his  slippers,  and  faith  I  slipp'd  in, 

And  succeeded  ould  Dennis  of  Ballyporeen. 


THE  DEVIL'S  OWN  SHOP. 

Tvj!!E—"  Paddt/  O' Carrol." 

From  great  Londonderry  to  London,  so  merry, 

My  own  natty  self  in  a  waggon  did  ride ; 
In  London  so  frisky,  folks  ride  in  a  whisky, 

At  Connaught  they  carry  their  whisky  inside. 
I  jump'd  from  the  waggon,  and  saw  a  Green  Dragon, 

I  spy'd  a  Blue  Boar  when  I  turn'd  to  the  south ; 
At  the  Swan  with  two  Throttles  I  tippled  two  bottles, 

And  bother'd  the  beef  at  the  Bull  and  the  Mouth. 
Ah  !  Paddy,  my  honey !  look  after  your  money, 

'Tis  all  botheration  from  bottom  to  top ; 
Sing  didderoo  daisy,  my  jewel  be  aisy, 

This  London,  agrah  !  is  the  devil's  own  shop. 
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The  great  city  wax  work  was  all  a  mere  tax  work, 

A  plan  to  bamboozle  me  out  of  my  pelf; 
Says  I,  "  Mrs.  Salmon,  be  off  with  your  gammon, 

Your  figures  are  no  more  alive  than  yourself!" 
I  ax'd  an  old  quaker  the  way  to  Long  Acre, 

With  thee  and  with  thou  he  so  bother'd  my  brain, 
After  fifty  long  sallies, through  lanes  and  blind  alleys, 

I  found  myself  trotting  in  Rosemary-lane. 
Ah !  Paddy,  &c. 

At  night,  O,  how  silly  !  along  Piccadilly 

I  wander'd,  when  up  comes  a  beautiful  dame  ; 
"  Huzza !"  says  the  lady,  "how  do  you  do,  Paddy  ?" 
Says  I,  "  Pretty  well,  ma'am,  I  hope  you're  the 
same." 
A  great  hulking  fellow,  who  held  her  umbrella, 

Then  gave  me  a  terrible  thump  on  the  nob  ; 
She  ran  away  squalling;   I  "Watch,  watch!"  was 
bawling, — 
The  devil  a  watch  was  there  left  in  my  fob. 
Ah !  Paddy,  &c. 


IN  IRELAND  SO  FRISKY. 

To  the  foregoing  Tune. 

In  Ireland  so  frisky,  with  sweet  girls  and  whisky. 
We  managed  to  keep  care  and  sorrow  aloof, 

Our  whirligig  revels  made  all  the  blue  devils 

Creep  out  with  the  smoke  thro'  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
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But  well  I  remember  one  foggy  November, 
My  mother  cried,  Go  make  your  fortune,  my  lad. 

Go  bother  the  ninnies  clean  out  of  their  guineas  ; 
Away  then  I  scamper'd  from  Ballinafad. 

Then  to  seek  for  promotion,  I  walk'd  the  wide  ocean, 

Was  shipwreck'd  and  murder'd,and  sold  for  a  slave, 
Over  mountains  and  rivers  was  pelted  to  shivers. 

And  met  on  this  land  with  a  watery  grave. 
But  now  Blr.  Jew-man  has  made  me  a  new  man. 

And  whisky  and  Mammora  make  my  heart  glad, 
To  the  sweet-flowing  LiiFey  I'm  off  in  a  jiffey, 

With  a  whack  for  ould  Ireland  and  Ballinafad. 

From  this  cursed  station  to  that  blessed  nation. 

Again  Mr.  Roony  shall  visit  your  shore. 
Where  I'll  flourish  so  gaily,  my  sprig  of  shiJelah, 

Long  life  to  old  Nadab  of  great  Mogadore. 
O  then  all  my  cousins  will  run  out  by  dozens, 

And  out  too  will  hobble  old  mammy  and  dad, 
At  dinner  they'll  treat  us  with  mealy  paraties, 

And  whisky  distill'd  at  sweet  Ballinafad. 


THE  DEVIL  MAY  TAKE  TO-MORROW. 

Tune — ^'  Irish  Wedding. ^^ 

Old  father  Pat  was  blithe  and  free, 

He  kiss'd  the  lasses  daily,  O, 
And  his  fame  so  ran  thro'  Donaghadee, 

There  was  none  like  him  so  gaily,  O. 
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For,  day  and  night,  'twas  his  delight, 

Devoid  of  care  or  sorrow,  O, 
Sweet  pse,  sweet  pee,  to  wet  his  clay, 
And  the  devil  may  take  to-morrow,  O  ! 

Then  father  Pat  was  Judy's  brat, 

The  wife  of  Durfy's  brother,  O, 
And  whisky  nail'd  his  queen  for  that, 

So  he  learn'd  it  of  his  mother,  O. 
For,  day  or  night,  'twas  his  delight, 

Devoid  of  care  or  sorrow,  O, 
So  come,  says  he,  I'll  cosey  be. 
And  the  devil  may  take  to-morrow,  O  ! 


I  WAS  THE  BOY  FOR  BEWITCHING 
'EM. 

Tune— «  Fy,  let  us  a'  to  the  Wedding^ 

I  WAS  the  boy  for  bewitching  'em, 

Whether  good  humour'd  or  coy ; 
All  cried,  when  I  was  beseeching  'em, 

"  Do  what  you  will  with  me,  joy." 
"  Daughters,  be  cautious  and  steady," 

Mothers  would  cry  out  for  fear, 
"  Won't  you  take  care  now  of  Teddy, 

O  !  he's  a  devil,  my  dear." 

For  I  was  the  boy,  &c. 
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Fi'om  every  quarter  I  gather'd  'em, 

Very  few  rivals  had  I ; 
If  I  found  any  I  lather 'd  'em. 

That  made  'em  plaguily  shy. 
Pat  Mooney  my  Shelah  once  meeting, 
I  twigg'd  him  beginning  his  clack, 
•       Says  he,  "  At  my  heart  I've  a  beating," 
Says  I,  "  Then  take  one  for  your  back. 
For  I  was  the  boy,  &c. 

Many  a  lass  that  would  fly  away, 

When  other  wooers  but  spoke. 
Once  if  I  look'd  her  a  die-away. 

There  was  an  end  of  the  joke ! 
Beauties,  no  matter  how  cruel, 

Hundreds  of  lads  tho'  they'd  cross'd. 
When  I  came  nigh  to  them,  jewel. 

They  melted  like  mud  in  a  frost. 
For  I  was  the  boy,  &c. 


BE  A  GOOD  BOY  AND  TAKE  CARE 
OF  YOURSELF. 

When  I  was  at  home  with  my  father  and  mother 
I  bate  the  old  couple  and  Thady  my  brother, 
At  larning  I  mane  !  for  I  handled  my  spade. 
And  nately  I  followed  the  turf-cutting  trade. 
But  ould  father  Murphy,  our  parish  director, 
He  now  and  then  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  lecture, 
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"  Arrah,  Barney,"  says  he,  "  you're  a  frolicsome  elf. 
But  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 
With  your  toorle  lol,  toorle  lol,  toorle  lol  loo, 
Toorle  lol,  tooiie  lol,  toorle  lol,  toorle  lol  loo. 

Mj  Judy  I  lov'd,  and  oft  gave  her  a  kiss, 
*'  Fie,  Barney,"  says  she,  but  ne'er  took  it  amiss. 
One  night  I  took  leave,  says  I,  "Judy  I'm  off;" 
But  heard,  as  I  thought,  in  the  closet  a  cough ; 
So  I  open'd  the  door,  and  I  star'd  like  a  pig, 
There  stood  ould  father  Murphy, without  hat  or  wig  ! 
"  Arrah,  father,"  says  I,  '^you'rea  frolicsome  elf, 
But  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

I  was  going,  but  ould  father  Murphy  cried,  "  Stay  ! 

We'll  settle  this  matter,  I'll  tell  you  the  way; 

I'll  marry  you  straight,   and  then,    Barney,   you 

know" — 
"  Thank'ee  father,"  said  I,"  hut  I'd  much  rather  go  !" 
So  to  ould  father  Murphy  I  bade  a  good  night. 
And  to  Judy  I  said,  what  you'll  own  was  quite  right, 
"  Arrah,  Judy,"  says  I,  "  you're  a  frolicsome  elf, 
But  I'll  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  care  of  myself." 


THE  IRISH  DUEL. 

Potatoes  grow  in  Limerick,  and  beef  at  Ballymore, 
And  buttermilk  is  beautiful,  but  that  you  knew  be- 
fore. 
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And  Irishmen  love  pretty  girls,  yet  none  could  love 

more  true, 
Than  little  Paddy  Whackmackrack  lov'd  Kate  O'- 

Donohoo. 
With  his  fal  de  ral  fal  de  ral  de  ral  de  ral  de  ra. 

Now  Katty  was  as  nate  a  lass  as  ever  tript  the  sod, 
And  Paddy  bore  with  equal  grace  a  musket  or  a  hod  ; 
With  trowel  and  with  bayonet,  by  turns  the  hero 

chose, 
To  build  up  houses  for  his  friends,  and  then  to  charge 

his  foes. 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

When  gentle  people  fall  in  love,  love's  never  at  a  loss 
To  find  some  ugly  customers  their  happiness  to  cross. 
And  Paddy  found  no  little  trouble  from  a  rival  swain. 
Who  kept  the  Cat  and  Cucumber  in  Cauliflower - 
lane. 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

This  youth  was  nam'd  Mackirkincroft,  a  very  dap^ 

per  elf. 
Whose  clothes  they  fitted  nately,  for  he  made  them 

all  himself, 
A  tailor  blade  he  was  by  trade,  of  natty  boys  the 

broth. 
Because  he  always  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 
With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

But  Paddy  knew  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  it  hurts, 
To  find  another  ungenteelly  sticking  in  his  skirts, 
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So  sent  a  challenge  without  fear,  for  tho'  he  wasn't 

rich, 
He  call'd  himself  a  gentleman,  and  still  behav'd  as 

sich. 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Mackirty  too,  good  manners  knew,  for  he,  as  it  ap- 

pearsv 
To  Paddy  wrote  for  leave  that  he  might  cut  off  both 

his  ears : 
Says  Pat  to  that,  in  style  polite,  as  well  you  may 

suppose, 
"  My  ears  you're  very  welcome  to,  but  first  I'll  pull 

your  nose. " 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

The  when  and  where  were  settled  fair,  when  Pat, 
as  bold  as  brass, 

Cried,  you  know  what  we  fight  about ;  Makirty  cried 
a  lass, 

And  then  in  haste,  and  not  t^  waste  such  very  pre- 
cious time, 

One  pi'im'd  without  a  loading,  t'other  loaded  with- 
out prime. 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Then  back  to  back  they  stood,  good  lack,  to  measure 
yards  a  score, 

Mackirkincroft  such  honest  measure  never  gave  be- 
fore, 

He  walk  d  so  light,  that  out  of  sight  full  fairly  he 
was  seen^ 

And  Paddy  shot  a  finger-post  some  half  a  mile  be- 
tween. 
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Now  Pat  and  Kate   soon  after  that  in   wedlock's 
bands  were  join'd, 

Mackirty  he  kept  walking  on,  and  never  look'd  he- 
hind, 

And  till  this  day,  his  ghost  they  say,  for  he  of  love 
expired. 

Keeps  vralking  round  the  finger-post  at  which  bold 
Paddy  fired. 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 


AT  THE  DEAD  OF  NIGHT. 

At  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  by  whisky  inspir'd, 
And  pretty  Katty  Flannigan  my  bosom  had  fir'd, 
I  tapp'd  at  her  window,  when  thus  she  began, 
"  Oh !    what   the   devil  are  yon  at  ?    begone  you 
naughty  man." 

I  gave  her  a  look,  as  sly  as  a  thief, 
Or  when  hungry  I'd  view  a  fine  sirloin  of  beef; 
"  My  heart  is  red  hot  (says  I)  but  cold  is  my  skin, 
So,  pretty  Mistress  Flannigan,  oh  won't  you  let  me 


She  open'd  the  door,  I  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
And  soon  was  reliev'd  from  the  wet,  cold,  and  mire ; 
And  I  pleas'd  her  so  mightily,  that  long  e'er  'twas  day, 
I  stole  poor  Katty's  tender  heart,  and  so  tripp'd  away. 
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MOLLY  O'RIGGE,  AND  CORNELIUS 
O'WHACK. 

At  Cork  liv'd  Miss  Molly  O'Rigge, 
With  a  nose  like  the  snout  of  a  pig  ; 
Long  carrotty  locks. 
And  ten  pounds  in  the  stocks. 
Was  the  fortune  of  Molly  O'Rigge; 
What  a  beautiful  Molly  O'Rigge. 

Tom  Treacle  lov'd  Molly  O'Rigge, 
A  pei't  little  tea-dealing  prig; 
Says  he,  Molly,  my  dove, 
My  heart's  brimful  of  love. 
Says  she,  grocer,  I  don't  care  a  fig ; 
What  a  hard-hearted  Molly  O'Rigge. 

I  hate  men,  quoth  Molly  O'Rigge, 
In  love  they're  a  mere  whirligig ; 
But  Cornelius  O' Whack 
Gave  her  heart  such  a  smack, 
That  to  church  they  both  caper'd  a  jig; 
What  a  hard-heai'ted  Molly  O'Rigge. 

Says  the  tea-dealer,  Molly  O'Rigge, 
My  heart  is  with  jealousy  big: 
Says  she,  hold  your  clack, 
I'm  now  Mrs.  O' Whack, 
I'm  no  longer  Molly  O'Rigge  : 
Good  bye,  Mrs.  Molly  O'Rigge. 
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KATEY  BULLDOWNEY. 

An  Irishman's  all  over 

A  fiddle,  bass,  hautboy,  and  flute, 
Which  the  tones  of  his  voice  soon  discover, 

"Whenever  you  hear  the  salute. 
With  the  brogue  of  sweet  Tipp'rary, 
Och !  that  to  be  sure  is  the  thing. 
Fol  de  rol,  &c. 
For  the  girls  so  nate  and  so  airy, 
Fol  de  rol,  &c. 

If  sweet  are  the  notes  from  the  fiddle, 

Or  sweeter  the  tone  of  the  bass, 
'Tis  sweeter  the  thoughts  to  uni'iddle, 

When  you  look  in  the  sweet  comely  face 
Of  my  own  sweet  Katey  Bulldowney : 

Och  !  to  be  sure  she's  the  thing 
For  Felix  Mullooney, 

She's  the  sweet  girl  that  can  sing, 
Fol  de  rol,  &c. 

She's  tender's  a  young  sucking  chicken, 

And  soft  as  the  breast  of  the  dove; 
Of  heai'ts  she  has  choosing  and  picking. 
And  cares  not  a  pin  for  my  love ; 
Oh  !  sweet  Katey  Bulldowney, 

Soften  the  fire  of  your  eyes. 
Or  your  own  Felix  Mullooney, 
In  a  fit  of  perplexity  dies. 
That's  fal  de  ral,  &c. 
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MR.  GRIMGRUFFINHOFF. 


Can  an  Irishman  practise  such  guile, 

With  a  lady  so  sweet  to  dissemble, 
And  when  he  would  make  the  rogue  smile, 

To  think  of  making  her  tremble? 
Indeed  Mr.  GrimgruffinhofF, 

If  these  are  the  rigs  you  must  run, 
You  may  think  yourself  pretty  well  off, 

That  you're  only  a  gaoler  for  fun, 
•Mr.  GrimgruffinhofF,  Mr.  GrimgruffinhofF, 
Is  only  a  gaoler  for  fun. 


To  be  sure  'tis  a  comical  plan, 

When  two  married  folks  disagree. 
To  pop  them  as  soon  as  you  can, 

Both  under  a  huge  lock  and  key. 
Should  we  blab  of  this  project  of  ours, 

To  cure  matrimonial  pother, 
One  half  of  the  world,  by  the  powers ! 

Would  very  soon  lock  up  the  other. 
Mr.  Grimgruffinhof,  Mr.  GrimgruffinhofF, 

Would  very  soon  lock  up  the  other. 


Oh  !  Liberty,  jolly  old  girl, 
In  dear  little  Ireland  you  know. 

You  taught  me  to  love  you  so  well. 
They  never  can  make  me  your  foe. 
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My  practice  will  nothing  avail, 

And  this  little  frolic  once  o'er, 
Never  give  me  the  key  of  a  gaol, 
Unless  it's  to  open  the  door. 
Mr,  Grimgruffinhoff,  Mr.  Grimgruffinhoff, 
WiU  only  open  the  door. 


DENNIS  DELANY. 


In  sweet  Tipperary,  the  pride  of  the  throng, 
I've  danc'd  a  good  jig,  and  I've  sung  a  good  song ; 
On  the  green  where  I  caper'd  I  scarce  bent  the  grass, 
To  my  bottle  a  friend,  and  no  foe  to  a  lass, 
At  hurling,  my  fellow  could  never  be  found, 
For  whoever  I  jostled  soon  came  to  the  ground ; 
And  the  girls  all  swore  they  never  met  any 
Could  tickle  their  fancy  like  Dennis  Delany, 
With  my  whack  about,  see  it  out,  Dennis,  my  jewel, 
Ah,  why  will  you  leave  us  ?  how  can  you  be  cruel ! 
Paddy  Whack  may  go  trudge  it  with  Murragh 

O'Blaney, 
We'll  part  with  them  all  for  you,  Dennis  Delany. 


Young  Shelah  O' Shannon  was  so  fond  of  me, 
That  whenever  we  met  we  could  never  agree ; 
Says  I,  my  dear  Shelah,  we'll  soon  end  the  fray. 
For  no  longer  in  sweet  Tipperary  I'll  stay. 
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When  the  girls  all  found  I  was  going  to  leave  them, 
They  swore  that  frona  death  Father  John  could  no 

save  them ; 
They  would  part  with  relations,  tho'  ever  so  many, 
If  I'd  let  them  go  with  me,  sweet  Dennis  Delany. 
With  my  whack  about,  &c. 

To  the  road  then  I  went,  and  I  trudg'd  it  along, 

And  by  way  of  being  silent,  I  lilted  a  song ; 

Hey  for  Dublin,  says  I,  where  I'll  see  some  fine 


Get  married,  and  drunk,  nor  e'er  mind  how  time 

passes. 
But  when  I  arrived,  and  found  every  lady 
Short- waisted ;  thinks  I,  they  are  mai-ried  already : 
By  my  soul  now,  says  I,  marriage  here  is  the  fashion. 
To  get  young  recruits  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  -  , 
With  my  whack  about,  &c. 

To  the  great  Panorama,  that  ev'ry  one  talks  of. 
Away  then  I  goes,  and  immediately  walks  off; 
But  I  were  astonish'd  as  much  as  ere  man  was. 
To  sea  a  sea-fight  on  an  ocean  of  canvass. 
But  some  were  a  weeping,  and  some  were  a  wailing, 
Where  London  once  stood,  now  to  see  ships  a  sailing ; 
But  what  in  my  mind  made  it  still  seem  the  stranger, 
Though  I  stood  in  the  midst,  I  was  still  out  of  danger. 
With  my  whack  about,  &c. 

As  I  came  back  again  then,  quite  sober  and  steady, 
I  met  three  or  four  buckeens  attacking  a  lady ; 
With  my  slip  of  shillelah  I  made  them  forbear. 
For  an  Irishman  always  will  fight  for  the  fair ; 
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But  the  police  they  call'd,  who  came  great  and  small :. 
Devil  burn  me,  says  I,  but  I'll  leather  you  all : 
And  though  I  was  fighting  them,  this  I  will  say, 
They  were  tight  active  fellows  at— running  away. 
*  With  my  whack  about,  &Ci 

Then  to  see  a  fine  play,  which  I  ne'er  saw  before. 
To  Crow-street  I  went,  with  three  or  four  more ; 
And  up  stairs  I  walk'd,  to  see  things  the  better ; 
The  play  bill  I  bought,  tho'  I  knew  not  a  letter. 
But  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  the  players  so  funny, 
I  laugh'd  more  I'm  sure  than  the  worth  of  my 

money ; 
Although  with  their  noise  they  set  me  quite  mad, 
When  the  boys  above  stairs  call'd  for  Moll  in  the 

Wad. 

With  my  whack  about,  &c. 


RODERICK  O'MACWHACFONUGINO. 

I'm  a  Paddy,  do  you  see,  by  the  sight  of  my  trogue, 
And  my  name's  Master  Roderick  O'Macwhacfon- 

ugino ; 
I  was  born  with  no  shirt  in  sweet  Ballinabog, 
And  christened  by  Father  O'Dominick  Jugino. 

Now  upon  my  conscience.  Master  Roderick,  you  are 
a  devilish  queer  fellow,  and  the  devil  burn  me  but 
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I  see  you  are  bent  upon  getting  drunk  to-night, 

but  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

With  my  duderum,  daderum,  fuderum,  fader- 
um,  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  morning. 

The  rev'rend  Father  got  wond'rous  frisky, 

He  lik'd  holy  water,  but  he  mix'd  it  with  whisky; 

And  in  past'ral   advice  he  gave  me  this  ghostly 

warning, 
If  you're  drunk  over  night,  you'll  be  dry  the  next 

morning. 

During  the  time  old  Father's  telling  the  story,  I 
look'd  about  me,  and  devil  burn  me  but  he's  at  my 
cupboard  taking  a  swig  at  my  bottle !  "  O,"  says  I, 
"  dear  Father,  what  are  you  about  ?"  "  Oh,  you 
hard-hearted  Christian,  an't  I  the  keeper  of  your 
conscience,  and  take  all  the  sin  upon  myself?" 
"  And  devil  burn  me,  said  I,  but  you  take  all  the 
whisky  too  upon  yourself." 

With  my  duderum,  &c. 

Then  he  told  me  the  list  of  his  pedigree,  fait. 
Said  his  blood  was  as  thick  as  the  best  lord's  in 
Christendom ; 
Says  I,  that  accounts  for  your  thick-headed  pate  : 
Then  he  told  all  his  ancestors'  names,  while  I  lis- 
ten'd  him. 

Now,  upon  my  eonscience,  stop  a  bit,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  toast — "  Here's  may  the  hard-hearted  father 
never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  child." 

With  my  duderum,  Ssc. 
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He  got  them  all  but  save  the  Father,  poor  elf, 
Cause  the  mother  of  him  won't  quite  certain  herself  • 
And  this  from  the  Father  was  all  I  could  gather. 
He  must  be  a  wise  man  that  knows  his  own  father. 

Devil  burn  me,  if  I  know  what  to  say  of  it,  for  you 

know,  and  I  know,  and  upon  my  soul  every  other 

,    body  knows.  With  my  duderum,  &c. 


PADDY  ABDALLAGH'S  LEGACY. 

My  father  he  left  me  a  snug  little  cot. 
Which  by  one  trifling  accident  I  never  got, 
For  dying  without  his  will  having  been  made, 
Not  a  legacy  in  it  ever  was  paid, 

Foorallalloo,  O  hon !  gramachree  whack. 

'Twas  a  nate  little  cot,  built  with  weather-board 

stout, 
Which  kept  every  thing  else  but  the  weather  clean 

out; 
Had  a  pig-sty  for  poultry  without  any  door, 
It  was  two  stories  high,  and  both  on  the  gi-ound-floor. 
Foorallalloo,  &c. 

A  beautiful  garden  with  weeds  over-run. 
And  an  elegant  fish-pond  dried  up  by  the  sun; 
Then  the  house  stood  convenient  enough  you  may 

say, 
Next  door  to  the  whisky  shop  over  the  way. 

Foorallalloo,  &c. 


i 
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'Twas  a  freehold  estate,  heir-at-law  was  myself, 
So  to  law  went  about  it,  of  course  with  an  elf; 
Gain'd   the  cause,   but  to   try  it  so  long  time  it 

requir'd, 
The  freehold  I  lost,  'cause  the  lease  had  expir'd. 
Foorallalloo,  &c. 


JUDY  FLANNIGAN'S  WAKE. 

Tune — ^'^  Irish  Wedding.''' 

Of  all  the  wakes  I  e'er  was  at, 

There  was  none  like  Judy  Flannigan's,  O  ! 
And  tho'  I  were  kilt,  I  would  rise  to  get  till't, 
If  the  jewel  would  turn  out  a  man  again,  O  ! 
For  Judy  a  dozen  o'  years  had  tould 

The  fortunes  of  all — who  paid  her  well ; 
And  we  knew  she  was  ri<A,  and  we  saw  she 
w^as  ould, 
And  where  she  would  go,  who  the  devil  could 
tell? 

Potheen  was  put  at  Judy's  head, 

And  punch  at  her  feet  was  smoking,  O  ! 
And  rashers  galore  to  burial  bread, 
Were  like  laughs  to  the  fun  o'  the  joking,  O  ! 
We'll,  here's  to  the  ould  one  !  maning  the  dead, 

And  never  the  devil,—  said  Andy,  O  ! 
And  he  spilt  a  dhrop  upon  Judy's  head, 
Which  was  under  his  jfist  quite  handy,  O  ! 
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Then,  would  you  think  !  with  a  dhrop  in  her  eye, 

Who  should  wink,  hut  Judy  Flannigan,  O ! 
And  she  open'd  her  lips,  just  as  if  she  were  dhry. 
By  the  powers !  and  began  for  to  ban  again,  O  ! 
Get  out  ye  devils  !  said  Judy,  and  rose. 

And  faith  we  needed  no  telling,  O  ! 
But  Andy  forgot  he'd  his  Sunday  clothes, 
As  he  jump'd — whei'e  he'd  plenty  of 
smelling,  O ! 

Och  !  our  tongues  and  the  liquor  had  run  like  mad, 

But  our  legs  then  ran  much  faster,  O  ! 
And  sure  more  broken  shins  were  had, 
By  a  sight,  than  yards  of  plaster,  O  ! 

But  the  comical  thing  was  to  see  MacShane, — 
Who'd  been  put  to  bed  in  his  skin  shirt,  too — 
Forget  he  was  dhrunk,  and  spank  away  clane, 
Like  the  best  o'  us  all,  thick  and  thin  dirt,  thro' ! 

But  the  crame  of  ^e  joke  remains  to  lick, 

For  next  day  Mister  Flannigan,  O  ! 
With  Shane's  own  breeches  and  black- thorn  stick, 
— Came  into  the  village  a  man  again,  O  ! 

And  says  he,  you  had  Judy's  wake  last  night, 
To-day  you'll  have  Paddy's  christening,  O  ! 
And  faith:  we  had; —  but  the  girls  took  fright, 
For  Judy'd  been  good  at  the  listening,  O  ! 

But  they  soon  forgot  that  Paddy  for  years, 
A^udy  had  heard  all  their  scandal,  O ! 

And  Paddy,  quite  gallant,  to  each  of  them  swears, 
That  he'll  ne'er  bring  their  secrets  to  candle,  O  ! 
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Be  that  as  it  may  the  i^ich  widow  M*Graw, 
Is  now  mistress  Patrick  Flannigan,  O  ! 

And  their  wedding's  themerriest  day  I  e'er  saw, 
Save  the  night  that  he  turn'd  up  a  man  again,  O ! 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  LARRY  WAS 
STRETCH'D. 

The  night  before  Larry  was  stretch'd 

The  boys  they  all  paid  him  a  visit. 
And  a  bit  in  their  sacks  too  they  fetch'd, 

They  sweated  their  dads  till  they  riz  it : 
For  Larry  was  always  the  lad, 

When  a  friend  was  condemn'd  to  the  squeezer, 
But  he'd  fence  all  the  togs  that  he  had, 

To  help  a  poor  friend  to  the  sneezer. 
And  moisten  his  gab  'fore  he  dy'd. 


I'm  sorry  now,  Larry,  says  I, 

To  see  you  in  this  situation  ; 
'Pon  my  conscience,  my  lad,  I  don't  lie, 

I'd  rather  it  had  been  ray  own  station. 
Och  hone !  'tis  all  over,  says  he, 

For  the  neckcloth  I'm  forc'd  to  put  on : 
And  by  this  time  to-morrow  you'll  see. 

Your  Larry  will  be  dead  as  mutton, 
Bekays,  why,  my  dear,  my  courage  was  good. 
K 
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The  boys  they  came  crowding  in  fast, 

They  drew  all  their  stools  round  about  him 
Six  glims  round  his  trap-case  were  plac'd, 

He  couldn't  be  well  wak'd  without  them. 
I  ax'd  if  he  was  fit  for  to  die, 

Without  having  duly  repented? 
Says  Larry,  that's  all  in  my  eye, 

It's  only  what  gownsmen  invented, 
To  get  a  fat  bit  for  themselves. 


The  cards  being  call'd  for,  they  play'd, 

'Till  Larry  found  one  of  them  cheated 
He  made  a  smart  stroke  at  his  head, 

(The  boy  being  easily  heated,) 
Oh  !  by  the  holy,  you  teef, 

I'll  scuttle  your  nob  with  my  daddle  : 
You  cheat  me  because  I'm  in  grief, 

But  soon  I'll  demolish  your  noddle. 
And  leave  you  your  claret  to  drink. 


Then  in  came  the  priest  with  his  book, 

He  spoke  him  so  smooth  and  so  civil ; 
Larry  tipp'd  him  a  Kilmainham  look, 

And  pitch'd  his  big  wig  to  the  devil ; 
Then  stooping  a  little  his  head. 

To  get  a  sweet  drop  of  the  bottle. 
And  pitiful  sighing  he  said. 

Oh !  the  hemp  will  be  soon  round  my  throttle, 
And  choke  my  poor  windpipe  to  death. 
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So  moving  these  last  words  he  spoke, 

We  all  vented  our  tears  in  a  shower ; 
For  my  part  I  thought  my  heart  broke, 

To  see  him  cut  down  like  a  flower, 
On  his  travels  we  watch'd  him  next  day; 

Oh,  the  hangman  I  thought  I  could  kill  him  ; 
Nor  one  word  poor  Larry  did  say. 

Nor  chang'd  he  till  he  came  to  king  William, 
Then,  my  dear,  his  colour  turn'd  wlhite. 

When  he  came  to  the  nubbling  chit, 

He  was  tuck'd  up  so  neat  and  so  pretty  ; 
The  rumbler  jogg'd  off  ft-om  his  feet. 

And  he  died  with  his  face  to  the  city  ; 
He  kick'd  too — but  that  was  all  pride. 

For  soon  you  might  see  'twas  all  over ; 
Soon  after  the  noose  was  untied, 

And  at  darkee  we  wak'd  him  in  clover, 
And  sent  him  to  take  a  ground  sweat. 


WHACK,  PADDY  WHACK. 

When  an  Irishman's  call'd  on  to  tip  you  a  song, 

If  he  shortly  begins — why  he  can't  keep  ycu  long, 

With  his  whack,  fal  de  ral,  Paddy  Whack. 

With  a  heart  that  is  soft  as  potatoes,  dear  joy, 
Tho'  at  fighting  you'll  find  him  a  broth  of  a  boy, 
For  his  country  and  king,  faith  he'll  i^oar  like  a  bull, 
And  bang  Britain's  foes,  till  their  bellies  are  full  , 
Of  this  whack  fal  de  I'al,  Paddy  Whack. 
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A  very  good  song,  and  very  well  sung, 
Jolly  companions  every  one. 
We're  all  met  here  our  lives  to  enjoy. 
A  very  good  song,  &c. 


THE  BUCKET  OF  WATER. 

'Tis  a  mighty  fine  thing,  to  he  sure  it  is  now. 
When  without  ere  a  bull  or  a  blunder,  I  vow, 
We  can  sing  a  new  song  on  a  crafty  old  cow, 

That  was  call'd  Tibby  Crocket, 

Who  pick'd  a  man's  pocket, 
I  don't  mean  of  purse,  watch,  or  trinket,  or  locket. 
But  of  such  a  droll  thing  as  a  bucket  of  water. 

This  ragged  old  runt  carried  water  about, 
And  she  got  paid  before-hand  by  Master  Ridout, 
For  to  fetch  him  a  bucket-full  from  the  next  spout, 
,  And  so  Tibby  Crocket, 
That  way  pick'd  his  pocket, 
I  don't  mean  of  purse,  watch,  or  trinket,  or  locket. 
But  the  cash  that  she  bon'd  for  a  bucket  of  water. 

For  he  waited  with  patience  till  twelve  for  his  tea, 
And  he  then  went  to  breakfast  without  his  bohea. 
While  the  price  of  the  water  she  soon  wash'd  away; 

So  you  see  Tibby  Crocket, 

Thus  pick'd  the  man's  pocket, 
I  don't  mean  of  purse,  watch,  or  trinket,  or  locket, 
But  of  such  B  droll  thing  as  a  bucket  of  water. 
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But  when  old  Justice   Trudge-rbucket  once  gripes 

you  fast, 
As  he's  watching  your  waters,  I  plainly  forecast. 
At  the  gallows  you'll  sure  kick  the  bucket  at  last ; 

And  you'll  then,  Tibby  Crocket, 

No  more  pick  a  pocket, 
1  don't  mean  of  purse,  watch,  or  trinket,  or  locket, 
But  the  thing  that  1  mean  is  a  bucket  of  water. 

And  for  you,  Master  Ridout,since  that  is  your  name, 
When  you  ride  out  or  walk  out  beside  a  clear  stream. 
Never  make  ducks  or  drakes  of  your  cash,  and  that 
same. 

Since  you  know  Tibby  Crocket 

One  day  pick'd  your  pocket, 
I  don't  mean  of  purse,  watch,  or  trinket,  or  locket, 
But  of -such  a  droll  thing  as  a  bucket  of  water. 


TIGHT  IRISH  LAD. 


I  danc'd  on  the  green,  when  scarcely  fifteen. 
And  all  the  lads  call'd  me  their  neat  little  queen 
My  heart  was  ne'er  sad,  but,  jocund  and  glad, 
I  footed  by  turns  with  each  tight  Irish  lad. 
With  heart  full  of  fun,  I  soon  married  one, 
Who  went  for  a  soldier,  w^as  kilt  by  a  gun ; 
I  first  thought  it  bad,  yet  never  was  sad, 
And  married  another  young  tight  Irish  lad. 
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He  happen'd  to  die,  the  church  it  was  nigh, 
We  buried  him  quickly,  I  little  did  cry: 
A  third  soon  I  had,  he  rode  a  nice  pad, 
Which  threw  off  and  kilt  the  poor  Irish  lad. 
And  now,  the  third  time,  when  just  in  ray  prime, 
A  widow  I'm  left ;  and  I  think  it  no  crime, 
Nor  any  thing  bad,  to  say,  with  heart  glad. 
Oh  let  the  piiest  join  us,  my  tight  English  lad. 


MR.  BARNEY  O'BOTHER. 


When  first  I  was  married  to  Katty  O'Connor, 

So  fair  was  her  face,  and  so  neat  was  her  trim, 
That  sweet  Mr.  Barney  he  doated  upon  her 

But  devil  a  bit  did  she  doat  upon  him. 
She  frown'd  and  she  snubb'd  at  her  dutiful  lover. 

And  said  very  often  what  shou'd'nt  be  said ; 
And  when  the  dear  darling  began  to  discover 

She  could  ne'er  break  my  heart — faith  she  tried  at 
my  head,* 
With  a  whack,  whillelew,  hubbaboo,  botheration — 

Can't  you  be  easy,  my  dear. 

So  says  I  to  myself,  Mr.  Barney  O' Bother, 
Did  you  never  see  two  frisky  puppies  at  play  ! 

When  the  pert  little  cur  that's  pursuing  the  other, 
The  moment  he  stops  in  his  turn  runs  away. 
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To  be  sure  then  I  alter'd  my  tone  in  a  jiffy, 
And  fill'd  the  dear  creature  so  full  of  alarms, 

That  just  as  I  thought  she'd  plump  into  the  LifFy, 

The  sweet  little  Katty  plump'd  into  my  arms. 

Willi  a  whack,  &c. 

And  there's  a  receipt  now  to  live  snug  and  quiet. 

And  get  all  your  grievances  laid  on  the  shelf ; 
When  you'd  stop  your  beloved  fi'om  breeding  a  riot, 

And  don't  like  to  wait  till  she  stops  of  herself. 
Our  squabbles  are  over,  I've  managed  to  end  'eue, 

No  more  noisy  brawls  for  the  breeches  have  we ; 
For  now  Mrs.  Katty's  contented  to  mend  'em. 

And  civilly  gave  up  the  wearing  to  me. 
With  a  whack,  &c. 


NED  GROGAN. 


Ned  Grogan,  dear  joy,  was  the  son  of  his  mother, 
And  as  like  her  it  seems  as  one  pea  to  another  ; 
But  to  iind  out  his  dad  he  was  put  to  the  rout, 
As  many  folks  wise  have  been,  joy,  no  doubt. 
To  this  broth  of  a  boy  oft  his  mother  would  say, 
"  When  the  moon  shines,  my  jewel,  be  making  your 

hay; 
Always  ask  my  advice,  when  the  business  is  done, 
For  two  heads,  sure,  you'll  own,  is  much  better  than 

one." 
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Spoken. — So  Neddy  taking  it  into  his  pate  to  fetch 
a  walk  over  to  England,  stepped  to  ask  the  advice 
of  his  second  head  ;  but  by  St.  Patrick,  a  drop  of  the 
cratur  had  made  her  speechless,  and  so  being  dead 
into  the  bargain,  all  that  could  be  got  of  her  was 
Phililu,  bodderoo,  whack,  gramachree. 

Ned's  mother  being  wak'd,  to  England  he  came,  sir. 
Big  with  hopes  of  pi'omotion,  of  honoui',  and  fame, 

sir. 
Where  a  snug  birth  he  got,  d'ye  mind,  by  my  soul, 
To  be  partnex-,  dear  joy,  with  a  knight  of  the  pole. 
For  Larry  to  teach  him  his  art  proving  willing, 
Soon  learnt  him  the  changes  to  ring  with  a  shilling, 
And  that  folks  when  not  sober  are  easily  won. 
Which  proves  that  two  heads,  joy,  are  better  than 

one. 

Spoken.— Och,  to  be  sure,  and  they  didn't  carry  on 
a  roaring  trade,  till  Larry  having  the  misfortune  to 
take  a  drop  too  much  at  the  Old  Bailey,  poor  Gro- 
gan  was  once  more  left  alone  to  sing 
Phililu,  bodderoo,  &c. 

Left  alone,  sure,  O'Grogan  set  up  for  himself. 
Got  a  partner,  and  'twixt  them  got  plenty  of  pelf ; 
And  because  he  was  pleas'd  with  a  bachelor's  life. 
Married  Katty  O'Doody,  who  made  him  her  wife. 
For   some  time   they   play'd,  joj^,    like   kittens   so 

frisky, 
Till  Katty,  och  hone,  took  to  drinking  of  whisky  ; 
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Sold  his  sticks,  and  away  with  his  partner  did  run, 
Proving  still  that  two  heads  are  much  better  than 


Spoken. — Och,  bad  luck  to  her,  cried  Grogan  ;  to 
be  sure  I  took  her  for  better  or  worse,  but  since  she 
has  proved  all  worse  and  no  better,  faith,  her  loss 
makes  me  sing 

Phililu,  boddei'oo,  &c.    ' 


PADDY'S  DREAM. 

My  grandmother  Judy  had  oft  made  me  wonder, 

Such  marvellous  stories  of  ghosts  she'd  relate, 
How  they'd  speak,  ai'rah.  honey,  much  louder  than 
thunder. 
Till  by  Jasus,  d'ye  see,  joy,  she  bodder'd  my  pate. 
So  the  Phantasmagoria  being  mu<;h  the  same  thing, 
sir, 
Like  a  madman  to  see  it,  I  straight  ran  away, 
Where  the  spalpeens  they  got  me  so  snug  in  a  string, 
sir. 
That  they  coax'd  me,  agrah,  just  two  thirteens  to 
pay. 

With  my  tal  de  ral,  &c. 
And  sing  grammachree,  didderoo,  smilliloo  bub, 
Musha  whack,  Ally  Croaker,  and  Sally  Macgee. 
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Not  a  thing  could  I  see  when  I  entered  the  place,  sir, 
So  I  look'd  with  my  fist,  honey,  where  I  might  sit, 
Till  a  post,  unjonteel,  run  its  head  in  my  face,  sir. 

And  boddered  my  senses,  agrah,  for  a  bit. 
But  the  show  once  begun,  beat  my   grandmother 
hollow, 
They  were  now  small  as  giants,  then  big  as  a  span; 
But  the  Turk,  musha  gra !  wid  his  damnable  swal- 
low. 
Made  me  think  he  might  eat  me,  and  so  off  I  ran. 
With  my  tal  de  ral,  &c. 

Got  home,  I  in  no  time  at  all  went  to  bed,  sir. 

But  still  on  these  spectres  my  fancy  did  keep, 
And  such  comical  whimsies  kick'd  up  in  my  head,  sir, 

That  made  me  get  up  and  walk  out  in  my  sleep. 
I  thought  that  Howth's  hill  to  a  giant  had  chang'd. 

And  to  wrestle  with  him  did  me  strongly  invite; 
In  a  case  now  like  this,  sure  it  wasn't  strange,  sir. 

That  1  chose,  joy,  much  rather  to  run  than  to  fight. 
With  my  tal  de  ral,  &c. 

He  followed  me  down  stairs,  agrah,  in  a  jiffey. 

And  to  catch  me  he  gave  a  most  damnable  stride. 
When  finding  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey, 

I  jump'd  in,  and  swam  till  I  reached  t'other  side. 
The  chill  of  the  water  soon  made  me  awake,  sir, 

When,  fait,  a  delectable  figure  I  cut ; 
For  I'd  made,  arrah  fait,  a  most  curious  mistake,  sir. 

And  instead  of  the  Liffey,  jump'd  into  a  butt. 
With  my  tal  de  ral,  &c. 
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MR.  MULLINS  AND  MISS  WHACK. 

On  Ii'eland's  ground,  seat  of  true  hospitality, 

One  Pat  Mullins  lived  till  he  died — poor  man  ! 
A  martyr  he  fell  to  his  conviviality. 

And  the  last  thing  he  grasp'd  was  a  flowing  can, 
'Tis  the  spirit,  my  dear. 
Of  whisky  that's  here, 
Then  take  Paddy  Mullins  by  the  hand  : 
Let  my  own  spirit  move 
With  the  spirit  I  love. 
And  Mullins  is  at  your  command, 
Mister  Death,  Mister  Death,  at  your  command. 
Sing  roughinha,  stockinha,  roundleum,  whack  ! 
Sing  roughinha,  stockinha,  roundleum,  whack  ! 

Poor  Pat  left  behind  him,  in  grief's  formality, 

One  ugly  small  boy,  and  his  name  it  was  Jack, 
And  he  was  love  to  all  dismality. 
With  an  ugly  old  maid  they  call  Noreen  Whack. 
Och,  this  pretty  brown  fair. 
With. her  sooty  black  hair. 
Took  little  Jacky  Mullins  by  the  hand  : 
But  how  the  folks  star'd 
When  this  couple  were  pair'd, 
And  old  Fogerty  strok'd  his  band, 
Mr.  Mullins  touch'd  the  priest's  hand. 

Sing  roughinha,  &c. 

Then  poor  Jacky's  eye  (for  Nature's  nigg'rality 
Had  stinted  poor  Mullins,  and  he  had  but  one) 
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Like  a  gooseberry  sparkled  :  and  Nature's  liberality 
Stretch'd  his  mouth  like  a  horse-shoe  ;  his  nose  it 
was  long. 

But  then  little  Miss  Whack 
Had  a  hump  on  her  back, 
And  her  joints  loop'd  together  on  slings  : 
For  between  you  and  I,   > 
She  was  like  a  goose-pie, 
All  giblets,  and  gizzai'ds,  and  wings. 
Miss  Whack,  all  giblets,  an  d»  wings. 

Sing  roughinha,  &c. 

This  ugly  sweet  pair,  join'd  in  connubiality, 

So  nate  they  agree,  like  the  dog  and  the  cat; 
Yet  their  quarrels  are  manag'd  with  such  mutuality, 
If  she  raises  her  fist,  he  knocks  her  down  flat. 
Cups,  saucers,  joint -stools. 
Pots,  pans,  "ivcrking-^tools, 
Mrs.  MuUins  whacks  at  the  head  of  poor  Jack. 
So  let  them  fight  it  out. 
Break  an  arm,  bruise  a  snout ; 
Good  night  Mr.  Mullins  and  Miss  Whack. 

Sing  i-oughinha,  &c. 


SMALILOU. 

There  was  an  Irish  lad 
Who  lov'd  a  cloister'd  nun, 

And  it  made  him  very  sad, 
For  what  was  to  be  done. 
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He  thought  it  was  a  big  shame, 

A  most  confounded  sin, 
That  she  could  not  get  out  at  all. 
And  he  could  not  get  in. 
Yet  he  went  every  day,  as  he  could  do  nothing  more, 
Yet  went  every  day  to  the  convent  door ; 
And  he  sung  sweetly, 
Smalilou,  smalilou,  smalilou. 
And  he  sung  sweetly, 
Gi'amachree,  and  Paddy  whack. 


To  catch  a  glimpse  of  her. 

He  play'd  a  thousand  tricks. 
The  holts  he  tried  to  stir. 

And  he  gave  the  walls  some  kicks. 
He  stamp'd  and  rav'd,  and  sigh'd  and  pray'd, 

And  many  times  he  swore. 
The  devil  burn  the  iron  bolts, 
The  devil  take  the  door. 
Yet  he  went  ev'ry  day,  he  made  it  a  rule. 
Yet  he  went  ev'ry  day,  and  look'd  like  a  fool — 

Tho'  he  sung  sweetly,  &c. 

One  morn  she  left  her  bed, 

Because  she  could  not  sleep, 
And  to  the  window  sped. 

To  take  a  little  peep. 
And  what  did  she  do  then, 

I'm  sure  you'll  think  it  right, 
She  bade  the  honest  lad  good  day, 

She  bade  the  nuns  good  night, 
L 
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Tenderly  she  listen'd  to  all  he  had  to  say, 
Then  jump'd  into  his  arms,  and  so  they  ran  away, 
And  they  sung  sweetly, 
Smalilou,  Smalilou,  smaliloii, 
And  they  sung  sweetly,  smalilou, 
Gramachree,  and  Paddy  whack.     ' 


THE  GREEN  LITTLE  SHAMROCK. 

'J'here's  a  dear  little  plant  that  grows  in  our  isle, 
'Twas  St.  Patrick  himself,  sure,  that  set  it. 

And  the  sun  on  his  labour  with  pleasure  did  smile. 
And  with  dews  from  his  eyes  often  wet  it, 

It  thrives  thro'  the  bog,  through  the  brake,  thro'  the 
mireland. 
And  he  called  it  the  dear  little  shamrock  of  Ireland, 

The  sweet  little  shamrock,  the  dear  little  shamrock, 

The  sweet  little  green  little  shamrock  of  Ireland. 

This  dear  little  plant  still  grows  in  our  land, 

Fresh  and  fair  as  the  daughters  of  Erin, 
Whose  smiles  can  bewitch,  whose  eyes  can  command. 

In  each  climate  that  each  shall  appear  in. 
And  shine  thro'  the  bog,  through  the  brake,  thi-o'  the 
mireland, 
Just  like  their  own  dear  little  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
The  sweet  little  shamrock,  &c. 
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This  dear  little  plant  that  springs  from  our  soil, 

When  its  three  little  leaves  are  extended, 
Denotes  from  our  stalk  we  together  should  toil, 

And  ourselves  hy  ourselves  be  befriended. 
And  still  thro'  the  bog,  through  the  brake,  thro'  the 
mireland, 
From  one  root  should  branch  like  the  shamrock 
of  Ireland. 

The  sweet  little  shamrock,  &c. 


O  LOVE!  WHAT  THE  DEUCE. 

0  Love  !  what  the  deuce  do  you  want  in  my  bosom  ? 
Get  out  of  my  sight,  and  my  heart,  let  alone  ; 

For  had  I  a  score  I  should  certainly  lose  'em. 
As  that  I  possess  is  no  longer  my  own. 

What  means  all  this  thumping,  this  flutt'ring,  this 
beating? 
O  good  master  Cupid,  be  aisy  now  ! 

1  long  every  morn  for  the  next  village  meeting, 

Tho'  it  adds  to  my  pain,  but  1  cannot  tell  how. 
Sing  lara  la,  lara  la,  lara  la, 
Lara  la,  lara  la,  lara  la, 

I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  make  out  the  reason 
Why  Love  is  the  only  thing  ne'er  out  of  season. 

Och  I  when  on  the  green  we  were  all  of  us  dancing, 
'Twas  there  I  first  felt  the  elFect  of  her  eyes. 
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Each  moment  she'd  seize  to  be  privately  glancing, 

Fond  looks  at  a  heart  she  had  caught  by  surprise. 
She  shot  thro' and  thro',  like  a  loud  clap  of  thunder, 

My  heart  a  large  hole  in  my  bosom  did  burn, 
And  fled  to  her  arms ;  then  pray  where's  the  wonder. 
That  her  own,  the  dear  crature,  should  send  in 
return  ? 

Sing  lara,  la,  &c. 

0  Cupid,  you're  surely  of  Irish  extraction, 

0  help  your  poor  countryman  now  at  a  pinch  ! 
If  you'll  stand  but  my  friend  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 

May  I  ne'er  see  Kilkenny  again  if  I  flinch. 
I'm  not  one  of  those  who  are  given,  to  lying, 

1  promise  no  more  than  I'm.  able  to  give  ; 

1  hate  all  j^^our  nonsense,  your  kneeling  and  dying, 
JBut  I'll  love  her  as  long  as  she  chooses  to  live. 

Sing  lara  la,  &c 


THE  IRISH  GARDENER. 

Of  all  trades,  my  dear  crature,  a  gard'ner's  the  best, 
Och !  he  bothers  your  hearts,  and  he  gives  you  no  rest. 

Till  he  makes  you  both  jolly  and  gay. 
With  his  rakiug  he  ne'er  can  disturb  his  wife's  head. 
Though  faith,  painted  ladies  ai'e  found  in  his  bed, 

Who  with  sweetness  add  jay  to  the  day. 
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Then  a  gai'd'ner's  so  rare, 

Is  a  lad  for  the  fair, 
With  a  rigdum,  jigdum,  rake  about  ho ! 
Dig  away,  delve  away,  drive  away  care  ; 

A  gard'ner's  the  lad  for  the  lasses. 

No  sad  losses  or  crosses  in  trade  he  can  rue, 
For  hasn't  he  balsam  and  balm  iu  his  view  ? 

Of  his  riches  I'll  give  you  a  hint ; 

If  he  husbands  his  thyme  well,  a  plum  he  can  raise. 

To  be  sure  he  can't  manage  the  stocks  if  he  plaise. 

Nor  draw  as  he  likes  on  the  mint. 

Then  a  gard'ner  so  rare. 

Is  the  lad  for  the  fair,  &c. 

Then  listen,  dear  girls,  and  my  story  believe, 
All  the  comforts  of  life  a  brisk  gard'ner  can  give 

His  strong  box  is  the  source  of  delight ! 
While  his  honesty  thrives  he  no  medler  need  fear. 
Then  ne'er  leave  such  worth  the  green  willow  to  wear. 
But  let  lad's  love's  all  pleasure  unite. 
For  a  gard'ner  so  rare. 
Is  the  lad  for  the  fair,  &c. 


THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEER. 

In  Dublin  city  Jiv'd  a  youth, 

Beyond  all  others  charming, 
And  when  he  pledg'd  his  love  and  truth, 

I  vow'<^t  was  alarming  j 
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For  Patrick  acts  a  soldier's  part, 

His  country's  brave  defender, 
And  when  the  lad  besieg'd  my  heart, 

He  forc'd  it  to  surrender. 
Och,  he  sings  so  sweetly, 

With  his  snialilou,  smalilou  ; 
Och,  he  sings  so  sweetly,  sweetly, 

With  his  smalilou,  smalilou. 

Ye  Dublin  lasses  cease  to  moui'n. 

Nor  dim  the  eye  of  beauty. 
The  gentle  youth  to  me  has  sworn, 

Eternal  love  and  duty  : 
riie  manly,  graceful  volunteer, 

Young  Pat  of  Dublin  city. 
Is  always  whisp'ring  in  my  ear, 

His  tender  love-sick  ditty. 

With  his  smalilou,  &c. 


Saint  Patrick  bless  the  Irish  boy. 

That  bears  liis  name  in  Dublin, 
And  fill  his  breast  with "ev'ry  joy. 

Where  grief  should  ne'er  be  troubling. 
And  when  the  priest  shall  join  our  hands. 

And  nought  can  ever  sever, 
By  Hymen  dear  and  holy  bands. 

He'll  please  me  then  for  ever. 

With  his  smalilou,  &c. 
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O'WHACK'S  JOURNEY  TO  PARIS. 

You   may  talk  of  a  brogue  and  of  Ireland  sweet 

natioa, 

Of  bulls  and  of  howls,  and  palaver  cotnme  ca^ 

But  men  Dleu  it's  no  more  to  the  French  bodei'ation, 

Than  vin  de  Bourdeaux  like  to  sweet  usquebaugh. 

If  I  go  back  again,  blood  and  'ouns  how  I'll  v^riggle, 

And  conge  and  caper  and  mol-e  the  folks  stare : 
And  instead  of  potatoes  how  Shelah  will  giggle. 
When  I  cries  Mam'sell  hand  me  that  sweet  pomme 
de  terre. 
With  their  petite  chanson,  ca  ira  ca  ira,  Malbrook 

Merrington, 
And  their  dans  votre  lit,  by  the  powers,  they're  all 
nonsense  and  bodder, 
Agrah  to  our  dideroo,  buberu  whack  lango  lee. 


O  mon  jolly  tight  Shelagh,  ah,  how  could  I  scorn 
her, 
V/hen  I  lov'd  her  so  dearly,  ma  foi  hubbaboo, 
And  go  round  the  globe,  ay  from  corner  to  corner, 
For  soup  maigre,  la  dance,  and   for   frogs  and 
virtu, 
And  then  to  forsake  magninque  Tipperary 

For  pauvre  Versailles  and  its  capering  throng  : 
And  eat  fricassees  only  fit  for  a  fairy 
Instead  of  substtmtial  roast  beef  de  mouton. 
With  their  petite  chansons,  &c. 
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Oh  I  kiss'd  a  Grissette  who  halloo'd  out  ma  fi  done. 

And  yet  I  cousol'd  her  all  night  and  all  day ; 
To  be  sure  and  I  was  not  her  sweet  Irish  cupidon. 

Her  petit  mignon,  and  mi  lor  Anglois. 
But  when  she  found  out  sans  six  sous  was  poor 
Whack,  sir, 
It  was  allez  miserable  diable  John  Bull ! 
So  I  e'en  gave  this  blarneying  Frenchified  cat,  feir. 
Of  good  wholesome  shillelah  a  complete  stomach 
full. 
With  their  petites  chansons  ca  ira  ca  ira,  Malbrook 
Merrington. 


ALLY  CROAKER. 

There  lived  a  man  in  Balinacrazy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  to  make  him  uneasy  ; 
Long  had  he  sigh'd  for  dear  Ally  Croaker, 
And  thus  the  gentle  youtli  he  bespoke  her, 

Will  you  marry  me  dear  Ally  Croaker. 

This  artless  young  man  just  come  from  the  schoolery, 
A  novice  in  love  and  all  its  foolery  ; 
Too  dull  for  a  wit,  too  grave  for  a  joker, 
And  thus  the  gentle  youth  he  bespoke  her, 

Will  you,  &c. 

He  drank  with  the  father,  he  talk'd  with  the  mother. 
He  romp'd  with  the  sister,  he  gam'd  with  the  brother ; 
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And  gam 'd  till  he  pawn'd  his  coat  to  the  broker, 
Which  lost  him  the  heart  of  his  dear  Ally  Croaker. 
Oh  the  fickle,  &c. 
■>» 
To  all  you  young  men  who  are  fond  of  gaming 
And  losing  your  money,  while  others  ai"e  saving, 
Fortune's  a  jilt,  the  devil  may  choke  her, 
A  jilt  more  inconstant  than  dear  Ally  Croaker. 
Oh  the  inconstant,  &c. 


OH  !  A  PETTICOAT  HONEY. 

Oh  !  a  petticoat  honey's  an  Irishman's  joy. 
Go  where  he  will,  the  time  merrily  passes ; 

Search  the  world  over,  sure  Paddy's  the  boy. 
For  banging  the  men,  and  kissing  the  lasses. 

And  if  you  but  get  a  red  coat  to  your  back, 
In  Russia,  in  Prussia,  in  France,  or  in  Flanders, 

All  the  pretty  ma'amselles  have  a  mighty  neat  knack. 
Of  cocking  their  chins  at  both  men  and  com- 
manders. 

Then,  heigh  for  the  petticoat — that  is  my  joy, 
Go  where  I  will  my  time  merrily  passes — 

Search  the  world  ovei',  sure  Paddy's  the  boy. 
For  banging  the  men,  and  kissing  the  lasses. 
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When  sweet  Kitty  Connor  pierc'd  me  thro'  the  heart, 
And  chose  Teddy  Blarney,  a  big  man  of  honour, 

One  moon-shiny  night,  to  give  ease  to  my  smart, 
I  kick'd  Mr.  Blarney,  and  kiss'd  Mrs.  Connor. 


And  the  little  plump  god,  for  his  mother  knew  what, 
Was  the  son  of  old  Mars,  or  he'd  never  alai'm  ye. 

And  if  he'd  been  growing  as  tall  as  he's  fat. 

You'd  see  master  Cupid  brought  up  to  the  army. 
Then  heigh  for  the  petticoat. 


THE  WILD  IRISHMAN. 


One  moon-shiny  morning  I  came  from  Tralee  ; 
With  a  hey  pip,  and  sing  drimendoo,  whack  ! 
Small  brains  in  de  hat,  where  my  brains  chanc'd 
to  be. 
And  fait,  to  my  coat,  sure,  I'd  only  one  back. 
I'd  a  clumsy  shillelagh,  pluck'd  up  by  the  root  of  it. 
For  him  who  was  saucy  to  taste  the  fruit  of  it ; 
And  thus  from  Tralee, 
Trundled  over  the  sea, 
To  London,  so  gay, 
I  trotted  away ; 
Where  the  streets  I  was  told, 
Had  all  pave  stones  of  gold  ; 
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But  that  was  the  blarney  of  Thady  O'Shann  ; 

And  when  I  came  thei'e, 

How  the  people  did  stare  ! 
And  what  was  it  at  but  the  wild  Irishman  ? 

With  a  toora-loo,  foora-loo,  drimendoo,  whack 
Och,  sure,  how  they  star'd  at  the  wild  Irishman  ! 


My  cousin  Mulrooney,  he  liv'd  in  de  place  ; 
With  a  hey,  pip,  and  a  drimendoo,  whack ! 
I  ax'd  the  folks  where,  but  they  laugh'd  in  my  face, 

Bad  manners,  said  I,  of  politeness  don't  crack, 
At  last  wid  a  rammer  I  found  him  a  heading  stones, 
And  just  knocking  dacency  into  the  paving  stones. 
O,  Paddy,  says  I, 
Is  it  you  ?  when  awry, 
He  cock'd  up  his  phiz. 
Saying,  may  be  it  is. 
And  what  brought  yourself? 
O,  says  I,  want  of  pelf. 
Says  he.  Sirrah,  the  rap,  joy,  raise  for  you  I  can? 
It's  all  spent,  at  best, 
So  I'll  give  you  the  rest ; 
And  small  comfort  was  that  for  de  wild  Irishman. 

With  toora-loo,  foora-loo,  drimendoo,  whack, 
O,  small  comfort  was  that  to  the  wild  Irishman. 


I'd  not  take  to  hay-making — a  mere  man  of  straw, 
With  a  hey,  pip,  and  drimendoo,  whack  ! 

Nor  handle  the  hod  !  so  a  sargeant  I  saw. 
And  'listed  into  the  horse-infantry  pack. 
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Wid  my  tigure   and  firelock,   och,    sure    I    wa'nt 

stupid,  O, 
De  ladies  all  call'd  me  the  cavalry  Cupid,  O  : 
And  fait  1  may  say, 
I'd  a  bothering  way, 
A  ad  when  I  was  sent 
To  the  grand  continent. 
Half  a  score,  without  flams. 
Broke  their  hearts,  or  drank  drams. 
And  a  howl,  like  a  wake,  thro'  the  pack  of  em  ran. 
And  when  back  I  go. 
Made  an  officer,  O, 
Musha-gra  !  how  they'll  fight  for  the  wild  Irishman, 

With,  toora-loo,  foora-loo,  drimendoo,  whack  ! 
Musha-gra !  how  they'll  fight  for  the  wild  Irishman. 


MAISTER  BARNEY. 

Maister  Barney  one  day  went  to  Limerick  fair, 
And  hired  a  noddy  to  carry  him  there, 

To  meet  pretty  Shela  Megan. 
But  Shela  had  waited  some  time  for  the  boy. 
And  thought  he'd  been  playing  with  Katty  Molloy, 
To  tell  him  her  mind  thus  bsgan : 
Och !  Maister  Barney, 
None  of  your  carney  ; 
Hands  off,  and  don't  be  so  free  f 
You've  been  with  the  girls. 
Your  muffin-face  tells. 
And  the  devil  may  have  you  for  me,  Mr.  Barney. 
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Maister  Barney,  who  little  thought  thus  to  be  used. 
Made  an  oath  that  his  honour  and  word  she  abus'd, 

And  could  she  be  Shela  Megan  ? 
Then  running  to  kiss  her — she  cried,  If  you're  wise, 
Don't  touch  me,  or  Barney,  I'll  sci'atch  out  your  eyes, 
I  know  you're  a  vile  wicked  man. 
So,  Maister  Barney, 
None  of  your  carney ; 
Hands  oif  and  don't  be  so  free, 

You've  been  with  the  girls. 
Your  baby-face  tells,  &c. 

Maister  Barney  then  pull'd  out  a  bit  of  a  rope. 
And  told  her,  that  since  he  had  nothing  to  hope, 

He'd  hang  up  for  Shela  Megan, 
But  Shela,  grown  softer,  his  purpose  to  check, 
Cried,  No  :  if  you  hang,  let  it  be  round  my  neck, 
Though  Barney,  arn't  you  a  sad  man  ? 
Och!  Maister  Barney, 
Pretty  faced  Barney, 
And  is  it  the  ring  there  I  see  ? 
We'll  ride  in  the  noddy. 
To  father  O' Toddy, 
And  married,  och !  no,  we  won't  be — Maister  Barney. 


THE  BOYS  OF  KILKENNY. 

Oh  !  the  Boys  of  Kilkenny,  they're  stout  roving 

blades. 
When  they  get  into  company  with  the  pretty  fair 

maids, 

M 
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Oh  they  kiss  tViem  and  court  them,  and  treat  them 

so  free, 
Oh,  of  all  the  towns  in  Ireland,  sweet  Kilkenny  for 

me. 

Oh  musha,  fol  de  riddle,  &c. 

In  the  middle  of  Kilkenny  there  runs  a  fine  stream, 
In  the  town  of  Kilkenny  there  lives  a  pretty  dame, 
Oh,  her  lips  are  like  roses,  and  her  cheeks  much  the 

same. 
Like  a  dish   of  sweet  straw^herries  smothered  in 

cream. 

Oh  musha,  8ec. 

Oh !  her  eyes  are  as  black  as  Kilkenny's  black  coal. 
Which  thro'  my  poor  bosom  has  burned  a  big  hole,  ' 
Oh,  her  mind,  like  its  river,  is  smooth,  gentle,  and 

pure, 
But  her  heart  is  more  hard  nor  its  marble  I'm  sure. 
Musha,  fol  de  rol. 

Oh,  Kilkenny  is  a  fine  town,  it  shines  where  it 

stands, 
The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  my  heart  warms  ; 
Oh  !  if  I  was  in  Kilkenny,  I'd  think  myself  at  home,  ' 
'Tis  there  I  have  sweethearts,  but  here  I  have  none. 
Musha,  fol  de  riddle. 
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THE  BEAUTIES  OF  JUGGY  DELANY, 

When  1  was  a  boy  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny, 
I  fell  deep  in  love  with  sweet  Juggy  Delany, 
She'd  a  neat  taper  waist  like  a  cow  in  the  middle, 
And  so  neatly  she'd  dance  to  a  drum  or  a  fiddle. 
Singing  whack  for  ould    Ireland,  the  county  fo  r 

whisky, 
The  girls  are  so  fair,  and  the  boys  all  so  frisky  ; 
For  drinking,  or  fighting,  or  handling  a  flail, 
Oh  !  the  boys  of  ould  Ireland  will  never  turn  tail. 

Now,  the  beautfes  of  Juggy,  to  sing's  my  intention, 
If  your  dying  in  love,  oh!  her  charms  I  won't  men- 
tion ; 
She'd  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  by  my  soul,  I'm  no  joker. 
Like  two  holes  that  were  burned  in  a  sheet  by  a 
poker. 

Singing  whack,  &c. 

Oh  !  her  cheeks  red  as  leeks,  set  me  all  in  a  bustle. 
And  she'd  open  her  mouth  as  you'd  open  a  muscle  ; 
She'd  a  neat  row  of  teeth,  she  had  two  by  my  soul. 
And  her  tongue  hung  between  like  a  toad  in  a  hole. 
Singing,  whack,  &c. 

Now,  Juggy  Delany  has  made  me  her  wife. 
Although  two,  we  are  one  all  the  rest  of  our  life  ; 
We've  a  pair  of  fine  daughters  as  fresh  as  the  morn. 
But  what  pleases  me  most,  they're  both  Irishmen 
born. 

Singing  whack  for  ould  Ireland,  &c. 
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GROVES  OF  BLARNEY. 

The  groves  of  Blarney  they  are  most  charming, 
All  by  the  purling  of  sweet  silent  brooks. 
All  deck'd  with  roses  which  spontaneous  grow  there, 
Planted  in  order  by  the  sweet  rocks, 
'Tis  thore  you'll  see  the  sweet  catenation, 
The  blooming  pink,  and  the  blushing  rose, 
The  duffy  down  dilly,  besides  the  colly 
Flowers  that  fill  the  sweet  rock  close. 

'Tis  Lady  Jeffers  that  owns  this  station, 

Like  A  lexander,  or  Helen  fair ; 

There's  not  one  commander  throughout  this  nation, 

For  emulation  can  with  her  compare. 

There's  castles  round  her,  which  no  nine  pounder 

Would  dare  for  to  enter  this  place  of  strength. 

But  Oliver  Cromwell  he  did  it  pommd, 

And  made  a  breach  in  its  battlement;. 

There's  gravel  walks  there  for  contemplation. 
And  conversation  in  sweet  solitude ; 
'Tis  there  the  lover  may  hear  the  dove,  or 
The  gentle  plover  in  the  afternoon. 
And  if  a  young  lady  would  be  so  engaging, 
As  for  to  take  a  walk  on  thir  shady  bowers  ; 
'Tis  there  her  lover,  he  might  transport  her 
T.)  some  dark  forth  underneath  the  flowers. 

'Tis  there  the  cave  where  no  daylight  enters, 
But  cats,  rats,  and  badgers,  for  ever  breed  ; 
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All  deck'd  by  nature,  which  makes  it  sweeter 
Nor  a  coach  and  six,  or  a  bed  of  down. 
'Tis  there  the  lakes  well-stored  with  perches, 
And  comely  eels  in  the  verdant  mud, 
Besides  the  leeches,  and  the  groves  of  beeches, 
All  standing  up  in  order  for  to  guard  the  flood. 

Oh  !  there's  many  a  fletcher  in  the  kitchen, 

With  maids  a  sleekin  in  the  open  air ; 

Oh  !  the  bread  and  turkey,  and  the  beef  and  whisky. 

Faith,  they'd  make  you  frisky  if  you  were  but  there. 

'Tis  there  you'll  see  Peg  Murphy's  daughter 

A  poking  praties  before  the  door, 

With  Nancy  Casey,  and  Aunt  Delany, 

All  blood  relations  to  my  Lord  Donoughmore. 

Oh  !  there's  to  grace'm,  this  noble  placim, 
All  heathen  goddesses  so  fair  ; 
Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodemus, 
All  mother  naked  in  the  open  air. 
So  now  to  finish  this  brief  narration, 
Which  I  have  not  the  geiii  for  to  entwine. 
But  was  I  Homer  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
'Tis  in  every  feature  that  I'd  make  it  shine. 


THE  WIDOW  MAHONEY. 

Oh  !  love  it  is  murder,  I  wish  it  was  furthir, 
For  faith  I'm  inclined  to  get  rid  of  my  life, 
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I'm  out  of  my  senses,  arrah,  besides  the  expenses, 
And  only  because  I'm  in  want  of  a  wife. 
The  widow  Mahoney,  she  w^as  my  cronj', 
Only  her  heart  was  so  hard  and  so  stony ; 
Och,  widow,  sir,  I  stop  my  bachelor's  trade,' 
Or  as  sure  as  I  live,  I  shall  die  an  old  maid^ 
Oh !  widow  Mahony. 

The  widow  Mahony  was  tall,  stout,  and  bony, 
Her  husband  had  left  her  to  plough  the  salt  seas- — 
Had  gone  to  the  bottom,  his  guineas  she  got  'em. 
So  without  any  labour  she  liv'd  at  her  ease. 
A  beautiful  crature  as  any  in  nature,  ' 
And  just  like  myself  too  in  every  feature. 

Och,  widow,  sir,  I,  &c. 

I  scorn'd  to  be  scaly,  so  treated  her  dailj^, 
As  sure  as  the  night  came,  to  whisky  and  tea ; 
And  there  in  a  noddy,  her  beautiful  body 
¥/ould  sit  cheek  by  jowl,  a  one  side  behind  me. 
To  finish  the  matter,  Bir.  Ilooney  vras  fatter, 
And  then  with  his  Blarney  he  throw'd  his  eye  at  her. 
Och,  widow,  &c. 

Erelong  they  had  tarried,  they  'greed  to  be  married, 

So  lovingly  went  to  the  priest  to  get  wed, 

When  who  should  be  stalking  to  stop  their  sweet 

w^alking, 
But  the  widow's  live  husband  the  man  that  tvas 

dead. 
Mr.  Mike  was  confounded,  the  widow  she  stounded, 
The  maii  pick'd  her  up,  and  the  neighbours  provok'd, 
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So  there  I  was  left  to  my  bachelor's  trade, 
And  thro'  widow  Mahoney,  must  die  an  old  maid. 
*  Oeh,  Widow,  <&c. 


SWEET  KATHLANE  MACREE, 

Yk  winds  and  ye  waves,  bear  my  sorrow  awaj'. 
And  ye  echoes  go  babble,  for  nought  can  I  say  : 
Oh  !  bear  to  the  ear  of  sweet  Kathlane  Macree, 
That  my  thoughts  are  on  her,  thp'  she  thinks  not  of 

me, 
Och  why  will  you  wander  like  goose  leaving  gander, 
Sweet  Kathlane  Macree,  sweet  Kathla,ne  Macree ; 
Fly  all  the  world  over,  you'll  ne'er  fvnd  a  lover 
So  constant  as  me,  so  constant  as  me, 
Sweet  Kathlane  Macree,  sweet  Kathlane  Macree. 

My  true  little  heart  is  my  own,  my  dear  creature^ 
I'm  tender  by  habit,  and  constant  by  nature  ; 
A  iover  so  constant  and  true  you'll  ne'er  find. 
For  I  love  the  whole  sex  that  are  pretty  and  kind. 
Then  Avhy  will  you  wander,  &c. 

Now,  union's  the  word,  it  is  not  keeping  order 
To  leave  your  poor  Dermot  in  grief  and  disorder : 
United  to  thee  ev'ry  hardship  I'll  brave. 
And  when  dead,  I  will  own  myself  still  your  fond 
slave. 

Then  why  will  you  wander,  &c. 
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SLEEP  ON,  MY  KATHLEEN  DEAR. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  Kathleen  dear, 

May  peace  possess  thy  breast ; 
Thou  dost  not  dream  thy  Dermot's  here 

Deprived  of  peace  and  rest. 
The  birds  sing  sweet,  the  morning  breaks. 

Those  joys  are  none  tome  ; 
Tho'  nature  sleeps,  poor  Dermot  wakes 

To  none  but  love  and  thee  ! 


THE  BEAM  ON  THE  STREAMLET 
WAS  PLAYING. 

The  beam  on  the  streamlet  was  playing. 

The  dew-drop  still  hung  on  the  thorn. 
When  a  blooming  young  couple  were  straying 

To  taste  the  mild  fragrance  of  morn. 
He  sigh'd  as  he  breath'd  forth  his  ditty, 

And  she  felt  her  breast  sweetly  glow  ; 
*'  Oh  !  look  on  your  lover  w^ith  pity, 

My  Caleed  has  Crootheramoe. 

"  Whilst  green  is  yon  bank's  mossy  pillow, 
Or  ev'ning  shall  weep  the  soft  tear ; 

Or  the  streamlet  shall  steal  'neath  the  willow, 
So  long  ahall  thy  image  be  dear. 
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Oh  !  fly  to  these  arms  for  protection, 

If  pierc'd  by  the  arrow  of  woe;; 
Then  smile  on  my  tender  affection, 

Ma  Coleendhas  Crootheramoe." 

She  sigh'd  as  his  ditty  was  ended, 

Her  heart  was  t«o  full  for  reply  ; 
Oh  !  joy  and  compassion  were  blended, 

To  light  the  mild  beam  of  her  eye. 
He  kiss'd  her  soft  hand,  "  what  above  thee 

Could  Heav'n  in  its  kindness  bestow  ; 
He  kiss'd  her  sweet  cheek,  "  Oh  !  I  love  the? 

Ma  Coleendhas  Crootheramoe." 


NOW'S  THE  SPELL-WORKING  HOUR 
OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Now's  the  spell- working  hour  of  the  night. 
When  roams  abroad  evYy  rapturing  sprite : 

Cease  then,  oh  !  lady  dear, 

Your  magic  charm,  I  fear 

Stealing  into  the  ear 

Of  one  who  lov'd. 

Music  would  even  my  senses  enthral,. 

But  when  that  lip  breathes  the  soul-melting  call : 

Oh  !  lady,  could  I  fly, 

No  :  at  your  feet  I'll  die, 
^  And  with  my  latest  sigh, 

Bless  her  he  lov'd. 
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SWIFT  FLY  THE  HOURS. 

Swift  fly  the  hours  when  in  youth's  happy  day^ 
Love  and  wine  wreath  a  garland  of  pleasure  ; 

Mirth  on  our  brow  sheds  its  fostering  ray, 
And  life  is  a  beautiful  treasure. 

Swift  fly  the  hours. 

Dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  magical  chord, 
That  vibrates  to  sympathy's  finger; 

Fondly  we  hang  on  a  sigh  or  a  word, 
And  raptur'd  by  beauty  we  linger. 

Oh  !  dear  to  our  hearts,  &c. 

Sweet  is  the  time  when  in  union  of  soul. 
Each  cheek  with  a  smile  is  enlighten'd  ; 

Care  flies  abash'd  from  the  vine  blushing  bowl, 
Each  eye  by  good  humour  is  brighten'd. 

Oh  !  sweet  is  the  time,  &c= 


THE  FAIRIE'S  SONG. 

Within  this  shelter'd  mossy  dell, 
From  mortal  ken  we  fairies  dwell ; 
When  the  garish  eye  of  day 
Beams  abroad  its  golden  ray. 

Light  dancing  on  the  daisied  ground. 
Our  wanton  rings  we  trace  around  ; 
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When  the  moon  with  paly  light, 
Gems  the  modest  brow  of  night. 

Around  the  mushroom's  tawny  breast 
'Tis  there  we  hold  our  elfin  feast ; 
Honied  stores  of  saffron  hue, 
Acorn  cups  of  nectar'd  dew. 

Oh  !  sweetly  thus  our  moments  fly, 
Till  soon  the  rosy  dawn  we  spy  ; 
Then  to  taste  the  balmy  sleep, 
In  purple  bells  we  softly  creep. 


TURN  THY  WANDERING  STEPS,  FAIR 
MAID. 

Turn  thy  wand'ring  steps,  fair  maid, 
To  where  sweet  pleasure's  glowing  ; 

Oh  !  swiftly  comes  night's  dreary  shade, 
And  black's  the  path  you're  going. 

In  this  shelter'd  bower  recline, 

Beneath  a  bending  willow, 
And  balmy  slumbers  shall  be  thine, 

With  roses  for  thy  pillow. 

Haste  thee,  maid,  across  the  lawn. 

Oh  !  sweetly  we'll  obey  thee ; 
And  thou  shalt  roam  with  early  dawn. 

Unless  soft  love  shall  stay  thee. 
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IRELAND  FOR  EVER. 

Attend  to  me,  landsmen,  and  sailors  and  others, 
My  ditty  appeals  to  your  covirage  and  sense, 

Come  round   me,  my  lads,  let's  shake   hands  like 
brothers, 
And  join  one  and  all  in  old  Ireland's  defence; 

Tho'  Frenchmen,  by  tricks,  to  seduce  us  endeavour., 

We'll  stand  by  our  King  and  old  Ireland  for  ever ! 
By  our  King,  our  King,  and  old  Ireland  for  ever. 
We'll  stand  by  ourKing  and  old  Ireland  for  ever ! 

Our  forefathers  fully  considered  the  cause 
Of  justice,  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  fame, 

Then  wisely  and  bravely  established  such  laws, 
As  raised  above  others  Hibernia's  gi-eat  name. 

Then  shall  we  lose  sight  of  them  ?  never,  boys,  never  ! 

Huzza  for  our  King  and  old  Ireland  for  ever  ! 

Huzza  for  our  King,  &c. 


Ye  sons  of  Hibernia,  come  join  hand  in  hand. 
We'll  drive  all  invaders  quite  out  of  the  land  ; 
And  when  o'er  the  grog,  the  first  toast  that  is  given, 
Shall  be  plenty  and  peace  to  the  land  that  we  live  in  ! 
Tho'  Frenchmen,  by  tricks,  to  seduce  us  endeavour, 
We'll  stand  by  our  King  and  old  Ireland  for  ever ! 
We'll  stand  by  our  King,  &c. 
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QUIT  NOT  YET  THE  SHADY  BOWER. 

1st  Voice. — Quit  not  yet  the  shady  how'r, 
Life  is  chill  and  dreary, 
'Twill  be  long  ere  dawning  hour, 
And  I,  alas  I  am  weary. 
2d   Voice. — Lady,  tho'  the  night  be  chill. 

And  weeping  skies  bedew  thee, 
Climb,  oh  !  climb  this  rocky  hill, 
Lest  thy  foes  pursue  thee. 

1st  Voice. — Cease,  oh!  cease,  thou  gentle  youth, 
Can  my  spirits  fail  me  ? 
Shielded  thus  by  love  and  truth. 
How  should  fears  assail  me. 
2d   Voice. — Lady,  since  the  fall  of  night. 
Far  have  we  been  roaming ; 
Lady,  e'er  the  morning  beam, 
Many  a  mile  is  coming. 

1st  Voice. — Then  the  shady  bow'r  farewell, 
Now  the  hill  we're  climbing ; 
May  we  reach  the  friar's  cell, 
Ere  the  matins  chiming. 
2d   Voice. — Then  the  shady  bow'r  farewell; 
Angels  hover  o'er  us  ! 
Soon  Ave'll  hear  the  convent's  bell ; 
Here  the  path  before  us. 
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WHERE  LIFFEY  ROLLS  ITS  SILVER 
STREAM. 

Where  Liffey  rolls  its  silver  stream, 

Thro'  Leinster's  pleasant  vales, 
'Twas  there  I  sung,vFith  love  my  theme, 

And  Kathleen  heard  my  tales. 
The  voTP^s  approv'd  by  you  fair  m.aid, 

Sprung  from  a  heart  most  true  ; 
For  though  my  eyes  and  tongue  have  stray'd, 

My  thoughts  are  still  with  you — 

Kathleen. 

A  sparkling  eye,  or  rosy  cheek. 

Reminds  me  of  your  charms ; 
When  love  the  theme,  I  hear  you  speak. 

And  wish  you  in  my  arms. 

The  vows  approv'd,  &c. 


MINE  BE  THE  COTTAGE  WITHIN  THE 
VALE. 

Oh  !  mine  be  the  cottage  within  the  vale, 
Where  a  clear  streamlet  is  flowing ; 

Whilst  around  the  fragrant  gale, 
Sweet  health  from  its  wing  is  bestowing; 


/ 
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When  mildly  the  heavens  are  beaming, 
And  eve's  purple  tinges  are  gleaming, 

Oft  I'll  list  the  pilgrim's  tale, 
And  strew  him  a  couch  for  his  dreaming. 

Oh !  sweetly  the  woodbine  shall  wind  along, 

Blossoms  each  lattice  adorning ; 
Whilst  the  lark's  melodious  song 

Salutes  the  bright  beam  of  the  morning. 
Now  tell  me,  ye  minions  of  pleasure. 

As  night's  lagging  moments  ye  measure, 
Can  ye,  midst  the  city  throng. 

Bestow  on  your  hearts  such  a  treasure. 


WHERE  THE  GRASSY  TURF. 
Where  the  grassy  turf,  o'erhung  with  willow, 

Where  reeds  and  osiers  fringe  the  lake. 
At  early  dawn  I  left  my  pillow, 

One  among  the  merry  maids  to  make. 
The  first  of  May, 
So  blythe  and  gay, 
Where  the  merry  merry  maids  a  Maying  go. 

One  drooping  willow  form'd  a  bow'r. 

Where  Patrick's  voice  soon  caught  my  ear  ; 
The  moon  was  fair,  and  soft  the  hour. 
But  sweeter  far  his  voice  to  hear. 
Of  me  he  sung. 
My  praises  rung, 
When  the  merry  merry  maids  a  Maying  go. 
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Where  troops  of  village  lads  and  lasses, 

Hail'd  and  crown'd  me  Queen  of  May, 
Thy  charms,  he  cried,  all  charms  surpasses. 
So  shall  my  love  feel  no  decay. 
Then  vows  of  truth 
I  gave  the  youth, 
Where  the  merry  merry  maids  a  Maying  go. 


OH!  HUSH  THE  SOFT  SIGH. 

Oh  !  hush  the  soft  sigh,  maid,  and  dry  the  sweet  tear, 
In  this  bosom  thy  image  shall  ever  be  dear  : 
Of  hope's  pictur'd  scenes,  how  the  colours  decay. 
And  love's  fairy  season  as  soon  melts  away. 

When  its  balm  breathing  dew  I  delighted  to  sip. 
Did  I  think  a  farewell  would  escape  from  that  lip  : 
By  honour  commanded,  tho'  far  I  should  roam, 
The  loadstone  of  love  Avill  attract  me  to  home. 

At  noon  when  the  rose's  warm  blush  thou  shalt  see, 
Oh  !  think  of  the  wreaths  thou  hast  woven  for  me  ; 
At  night,  when  the  moon  in  mild  splendour  shall 

move. 
Oh !  view  that  fair  planet,  and  think  how  I  love. 
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WHY  DO  YON  LOVELY  VIRGINS 
MOURN. 

Why  do  yon  lovely  Virgins  mourn. 

Like  drooping  lilies,  wet  with  dew  ; 
And  why  around  yon  marble  urn, 

Spring's  choicest  roses  do  they  strew  ? 
Alas !  the  sweetest  rose  is  gone, 

By  Shannon's  stream  it  fell, 
The  brightest  star  that  ever  shone, 

Hath  bid  the  sickly  earth  farewell. 

Of  Roderick's  noble  race  was  she, 

The  gentle  maid  we  lov'd  so  much ; 
And  fair  she  was  as  eye  could  see. 

She  boasted  nature's  finest  touch. 
And  mild  and  comely  was  the  youth, 

For  whom  she  fondly  sigh'd — 
Oh  !  timid  love  and  glowing  truth, 

Seem'd  in  this  heav'nly  pair  allied.   ' 

But  sad  and  fatal  was  the  morn. 

That  e'er  he  joined  the  martial  throng, 
Alas  !  from  thence  was  no  return, 

And  loud  was  heard  the  funeral  song. 
Her  eye  was  fix'd  in  silent  grief, 

Nor  long  was  sorrow's  dream, 
For  death  soon  brought  the  wish'd  relief, 

And  pluck'd  the  rose  by  Shannon's  stream 
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ON  A  GREEN  BANK  GENTLE  MARY 
WAS  SEATED. 

On  a  green  bank  gentle  Mary  was  seated, 

Night's  gloomy  mantle  was  curtain'd  around, 
And  softly  each  note  list'ning  echo  repeated, 

As  she  breath'd  the  melting  sound. 
"  Oh !  sweetest  hope,  thou  art  my  treasure, 

With  a  tear  I  look  to  thee  ; 
Heighho  !  a  farewell  to  pleasure, 

'Till  my  lover  returns  to  me." 

Chill  fell  the  dews,  and  the  night  it  was  dreary, 

Wildly  the  wind  from  the  mountain  nowrov'd  ; 
The  dews  and  the  wind  were  unheeded  by  Mary, 

She  thought  but  of  him  she  lov'd. 
Again  she  sung  thou  art  my  treasure, 

"  Oh  sweet  hope  I  look  to  thee, 
Heighho  !  a  farewell  to  pleasure, 

Till  my  Edmond  retrirns  to  me.'' 


OH!  TOUCH,  DEAR  MAID,  THE  TREM- 
BLING STRING. 

Oh  !  touch,  dear  Maid,  the  trembling  string. 
Bid  magic  strains  of  sweetness  risej 

And  whilst  of  loA^e  you  softly  sing, 
I  read  it  in  those  beaming  eyes. 
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Hush,  gentle  breeze,  that  round  her  blows, 
Nor  through  those  floating  ringlets  sigh  ; 

Hush,  gentle  stream,  that  bubbling  flows. 
Oh  !  let  the  melting  accents  die. 

The  song  your  lip  so  softly  breath'd, 
Hath  lull'd  each  throbbing  pang  of  mine : 

The  roses  that  your  hand  hath  wreath'd. 
Have  hid  their  blushes  in  my  wine. 

This  rose  imbibed  your  lip's  rich  dew. 
How  fondly  then  the  gift  I  greet — 

The  draught,  dear  maid,  will  taste  of  you, 
And  oh  !  it  will  be  doubly  sweet. 


WHERE'S  THE  ROSY  SMILE. 

Where's  the  rosy  smile  you  gave  me, 

When  I  thought  we  ne'er  should  sever  ? 
Oh  !  it  beam'd  but  to  enslave  me — 

Now  'tis  gone  and  gone  for  ev'er. 
Where's  the  glance  that  sweetly  glisten'd, 

Through  the  dewy  tear  of  pleasure ; 
Where's  the  song  to  which  I  listen'd. 

When  you  were  my  treasure  ? 

Where's  the  blushing  crown  you  wreath'd  me, 
Lost  in  passion's  gentle  dreaming ; 
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Where's  the  melting  vow  you  breath'd  me, 
From  that  lip  with  rapture  teeming  ? 

Like  your  love  the  rose  hath  faded, 
AU  its  fragrant  pow'r  is  over ; 

Sorrow's  blight  the  leaf  invaded. 
Emblem  of  your  lover. 


AWAKE  THE  HARP'S  SLUMBER. 

Awake  the  harp's  slumber  to  pleasure's  soft  lay. 

The  taper  shall  dart  its  beams  thro'  the  hall ; 
From  the  tempest  of  wai-,  and  the  battle's  loud  bray. 

We'll  dearly  obey  mirth's  heart-thrilling  call. 
Ah  !  change  the  light  strain,  bid  the  sorrow  arise. 
To  the  ghost  of  each  warrior,  as  pensive  it  flies  j 
To  triumph  or  death, 
They  strode  o'er  the  heath, 
And  sweet  is  the  sleep  that  encircles  their  eyes. 

On  the  breast  of  the  brave  melting  beauty  shall  cling. 

And  nobly  for  him  the  goblet  be  crown'd  ; 
The  feast  shall  be  spread,  and  the  harp's  throbbing 
string 
Shall  stream  to  his  praise  its  magic  around. 
Oh  !  blest  is  the  effort,  and  light  is  the  toil, 
When  we  raise  the  bright  spear  for  our  dear  native 
To  triumph  or  death,  [soil ; 

We  strode  o'er  the  heath, 
To  fight  for  our  country,  or  die  with  a  smile. 
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THE  SUN  IN  THE  WAVE. 

The  sun  in  the  wave  dipp'd  his  lingering  ray, 
And  dew  dropping  skies  wept  the  absence  of  day, 
When  sunk  on  the  ear  were  the  sounds  of  the  fray^ 

'Twas  then  o'er  the  heath  flew  the  white  bosom'd 

fair, 
All  loose  on  the  swelling  breeze  floated  her  hair, 
And  her  dark  rolling  gaze  spoke  the  soul  of  despair. 

No  tear  left  her  eye,  nor  no  sigh  'scap'd  her  breast. 
While  round  her  there  lay  many  a  hero  at  rest, 
And  the  blood-glutted  raven  retir'd  from  his  feast. 

How  weak  was  his  groan  as  it  pass'd  by  her  ear, 
How  low  droop'd  his  head,  the  sad  moment  was 

near, 
As  'neath  an  old  oak  lay  her  warrior  so  dear. 

She  shriek'd  his  lov'd  name  as  she  sprung  o'er  the 

heath. 
All  cold  on  her  lip  she  received  his  last  breath, 
And  clasp'd  her  soul's  idol,  but  clasp'd  him  in  death  I 
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LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 

When  first  I  met  young  Thady's  eyes 
His  bosom  heav'd  with  tender  sighs, 
His  eyes  so  bright  and  sighs  did  move 
My  heart  to  give  him  love  for  love, 
To  give  my  Thady  love  for  love. 

JBut  when  my  praise  he  sweetly  sung 
Such  honied  words  dropt  from  his  tongue. 
In  vain  against  such  charms  I  strove, 
I  gave  my  Thady  love  for  love. 

If  truth  adorns  the  gentle  swain, 

No  more  of  fate  shall  he  complain, 

While  all  my  actions  fondly  prove 

I  give  my  Thady  love  for  love. 


GRAMACHREE  MOLLY. 

As  down  on  Banna's  banks  I  stray'd 

One  evening  in  May, 
The  little  birds  in  blythest  notes 

Made  vocal  ev'ry  spray  ; 
They  sung  their  little  tales  of  love, 
They  sung  them  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Ah  gramachree  ma  Collanoge, 
Ma  Molly  astore. 
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The  daisy  pied  and  all  the  sweets  , 

The  dawn  of  nature  yields, 
The  primrose  pale,  the  violet  blue, 

Lay  scatter'd  o'er  the  fields. 
Such  fragrance  in  the  bosom  lies 

Of  her  whom  I  adore ; 

Ah  gramachree,  &c. 

I  laid  me  down  upon  a  bank 

Bewailing  my  sad  fate, 
That  doom'd  me  thus  the  slave  of  love 

And  cruel  Molly's  hate ; 
How  can  she  break  the  honest  heart 

That  wears  her  in  its  core ; 

Ah  gramachree,  &c. 

You  said  you  lov'd  me,  Molly  dear. 

Ah  why  did  I  believe  ? 
Yet  who  could  think  such  tender  words 

Were  meant  but  to  deceive  ? 
That  love  was  all  I  asked  on  earth, 

Nay  Heav'n  could  give  no  more ; 
Ah  gramachree,  &c. 

Oh  had  I  all  the  flocks  that  graze 

On  yonder  yellow  hill, 
Or  low'd  for  me  the  num'rous  herds 

That  yon  green  pasture  fill, 
With  her  I  love  I'd  gladly  share 

My  kine  and  fleecy  store ; 

Ah  gramachree,  &c. 
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Two  turtle  doves  above  my  head 

Sat  courting  on  a  bough, 
I  envied  them  their  happiness 

To  see  them  bill  and  coo ; 
Such  fondness  once  for  me  she  show'd, 

But  now,  alas,  'tis  o'er; 

Ah  gramachree.  Sec 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  Molly  dear, 
Thy  loss  I  e'er  shall  mourn, 

Whilst  life  remains  in  Strephon's  heart 
'Twill  beat  for  thee  alone; 

Tho'  thou  art  false,  may  Heav'n  on  thee 
Its  choicest  blessings  pour  ; 

Ah  gramachree,  &c. 


THO'  LEIXLIP  IS  PROUD. 

Tho'  Leixlip  is  proud  of  its  close  shady  bowers, 
Its  clear  falling  waters,  its  miurmuring  cascades, 
Its  groves  of  fine  myrtle,  its  beds  of  sweet  flowers, 
Its  lads  so  well  dressed,  and  its  neat  pretty  maids  ; 
As  each  his  own  village  will  still  make  the  most  of, 
In  praise  of  dear  Carlow  1  hope  I'm  not  wrong ; 
Dear    Carlow    containing    what     kingdoms    may 

boast  of, 
'Tis  Norah,  dear  Norah,  the  theme  of  my  song. 
Dear  Carlow,  &c. 
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Be  gentlemen  fine  with  their  spurs  and  nice  boots  on, 
Their  horses  to  start  on  the  C'rragh  of  Kildare, 
Or  dance  at  a  ball  whh  their  Sunday  new  suits  on, 
Laced  waistcoat,  white  gloves,  and  their  nice  pow- 

der'd  hair. 
Poor  Pat  while  so  bless'd  in  his  mean  humble  station. 
For  gold  or  for  acres  he  never  shall  long, 
One  sweet  smile  can  give  him  the  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion, 
From  Norah,  dear  Norah,  the  theme  of  my  song. 


OF  ALL  THE  BOYS. 

Of  all  the  boys  you  e'er  did  see 

From  Liify  to  the  sea,  sir, 

I'll  wager  you  a  half  a  crown, 

You  ne'er  knew  one  like  me,  sir  ; 

You  ne'er  knew  one  that  had  the  knack 

To  make  the  ladies  sigh,  sir 

To  win  the  lasses  yea  or  nea 

With  half  such  ease  as  I,  sir. 

With  my  whack:  fal  lal,  &c. 
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PRINCE  PADDY,  THE  IRISH 
ARMOURER. 

Mayn't  a  man  sing  of  himself  if  he  has  been 
mighty  ? 
He  may,  my  dear  honies,  and  so  I'll  begin : 
I  sail'd  as  ship's  armourer  to  Ototytity, 
Where  all  the  sweet  creatures  bloom  in  a  black 
skin. 
The  blacks  came  to  our  ship,  sure,  and  with  us 
w^hites  traded, 
When  they  saw  me  new-making"  an  old  gun  and 
sword, 
So,  they  stole  me  away  and  the  vessel  invaded. 

And  I  found  myself  lost  without  any  reward. 
Oh  !  sing  phililu  !  phililu !  doleful  and  duller. 

No  longer  I  sung  merry  dideroo  whack ; 
But  tho'  I  lost  my  freedom,  I  still  kept  my  colour, 
For  the  devil  can't  make  a  white  Irishman  black. 

Then  they  took  me  before  the  black  king  in  a  jiffey, 
Who  bother'd  and  tais'd  me,  and  ax'd  me  my 
name; 

*  Sir,'  says  I,  '  my  name's  Paddy,  I  come  from  the 

Liffey, 
'  If  you  don't  let  me  go  I  say  it's  a  shame.' 

*  No,  you  son  of  a  gun,'  said  his  kingship,  '  no  never, 

'  I  want  you  to  make  guns  and  daggers  for  me. 
'  You  shall  live  here  and  die  here  for  ever  and  ever, 
'  Shake  hands,  make  me  arms,  or  you  headless 
shall  be.' 

Oh,  phililu,  &c. 
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So  I  kept  on  my  head  for  the  love  of  relations. 

And  became  a  great  man  by  making' of  guns ; 
The  king  popp'd  off  his  foes  in  the  neighbouring 
nations, 
And  the  blood  that  an't  dried  up  to  this  hour  runs. 
But  for  Dublin  and  murphies  I  roar'd  like  a  lubber, 

Their  relishes  never  were  relish'd  by  me, 
All  our  dinners  were  whale,  with  train-oil,  sauce, 

and  blubber, 
I    The  fat  of  the  land  there's  the  fat  of  the  sea. 
Oh,  phililu,  &c. 

They  made  me  a  prince  to  stick  true  to  my  duty, 

And  next  a  bright  princess  I  got  for  a  wife ; 
Oh!    so   shining  a  creature,   lamp-black  was  her 
beauty, 

Yet  was  neither  royal,  nor  loyal  for  life. 
They  palaver'd  my  princess  as  being  so  smugly. 

Heai'ing  such  blarney  there  I  open'd  my  eyes. 
Still  she  was  pretty  tall,  and  she  was  pretty  ugly. 

But  all  other  prettiness  was  pretty  lies. 
Oh,  phililu,  &c. 

Well,  two  long  bothering  years  I  lived  on  the  island, 

And  never  a  ship  nor  a  sail  could  espy, 
Till  the  day  that  I  saw  one,  a  making  for  dry  land, 

This  English  ship  she  took  in  Irishman  I. 
Then  I  bawl'd,  '  lads,  weigh  anchor,  I'll  now  win 
the  rubber,' 
My  princess,  in  tears,  cried,  '  prince  Paddy,  don't 
sail ;' 
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Says  I,  '  blubber  you  love  now,   I'll  leave  you  to 
blubber,' 
So  I  tipt  my  lamp-black  white  sergeant  leg  bail. 

O,  dideroo,  dideroo !  bad  luck  to  dolor, 

Once  more  I  got  singing  sweet  dideroo  whack, 

I  regain'd  my  freedom,  came  back  my  own  colour, 
For  the  devil  can't  make  a  white  Irishman  black. 


THE  INTRIGUING  IRISHMAN. 

The  first  of  my  pranks  was  at  little  Rathshane, 
Where  love,  faith,  like  whiskey,  popt  into  my  brain, 
For  Alley  M'Cullogh,  a  sweet  little  soul. 
As  tall  and  as  straight  as  a  shaver  man's  pole. 

Spoken. — Och !  she  was  a  sweet  creature :  with  a 
bloom  on  her  face  like  a  Munster  potatoe.  I  met 
her  a  going  to  market  one  morning  with  a  basket 
under  one  of  her  arms.  Where  do  you  come  from, 
my  dear  ?  say  I.  From  Clauterduffy,  sir,  says  she  : 
and  what's  your  name,  my  dear?  Alley  M'Cullogh, 
sir,  says  she.     Och !  what  a  soft  beautiful  name ! 

To  be  sure  then  I  told  her  a  piece  of  my  mind. 
Till  she  left  her  own  dad  and  the  basket  behind. 
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But  soon  I  was  dying  for  Molly  Machree, 

A  sweet  tender  shoot  just  come  from  Tralee, 

O  sweet  Molly,  says  I,  do  pray  ease  my  pain, 

By  St.  Patrick,  says  she,  pray  what  do  you  mane  ? 

Spoken. — Mane,  says  I,  why  to  marry  you,  to  be 
sure.  But  do  you  though  ?  says  she.  To  be  sure  I 
do — what  do  you  think  of  me  ?  Oh,  thei'e's  no  re- 
sisting ye,  says  she. — So  we  were  to  be  married 
next  day. 

But  as  the  devil  would  have  it  a  thick  fog  came  on, 
When  I  looked  for  the  church,  oh  1  found  it  was 
gone. 

But  morning  and  night  she  was  always  my  plague. 
Faith  'tis  time  then,  says  I,  for  to  leave  off  intrigue ; 
So  for  jacket  and  trowsers  I  chang'd  my  old  coat, 
And  from  Cork  I  set  sail  in  a  d — d  open  boat. 

Spoken. — We  sailed  so  plagued  slow,  that  a  big 
storm  overtook  us.  To  be  sure  I  did'nt  swallow  a 
little  of  the  sea  broth  ;  but  the  worst  of  my  misfor- 
tunes was,  when  I  landed,  there  was  Molly  Mach- 
ree !  and  she  put  into  my  arms  a  great  squalling 
brat,  with  a  head  as  big  as  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 
What's  this,  says  I,  'tis  your  own  Teddy,  says  she, 
and  as  like  you  as  two  peas.  Teddy  be  d — d,  says 
I,  take  it  away,  woman ;  I  tell  ye,  I  don't  know 
any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter. 

Then  to  end  my  intriguing,  I  went  off  to  sea, 
And  bid  a  good  morning  to  Molly  Machree. 
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THE  IRISH  PAINTER. 

You  may  talk  about  mimics  who  take  people  ojff, 

With  their  double-tongued  brogue  and  grimaces  ; 
They  take  but  the  voice,  and  that's  little  enough, 
But  I  take  off  necks,  heads,  and  faces. 
Then  I  give  the  sweet  creatures 
Such  beautiful  features. 
Beholders  they're  certain  to  strike ; 
The  resemblance  so  neat 
Is,  from  toe  to  the  pate, 
By  my  soul !  that  you'll  ne'er  see  the  like. 
In  a  row  the  lads  call  me  the  first  at  a  push, 
And  all  the  girls  say  I'm  a  dab  at  a  brush. 
The  pretty  maid. 
The  witty  maid, 
The  napping  maid. 
The  strapping  maid. 
The  thinking  maid. 
The  drinking  maid, 
The  bold  maid, 
The  old  maid, 
The  so-so  maid. 
And  the  no  maid, 
1  make  all  look  so   handsome,   so  charming  my 

trade  is, 
And  neatly  I  tickle  the  taste  of  the  ladies. 

Their  teeth  are  flake  white,   and   carnation  each 
cheek ; 
Their  lips  view,  you  think  on  bob-cherry ; 
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Their  tongues  too,  the'  silent,  look  ready  to  speak. 
And  their  eye-lashes  black  as  a  berry. 
With  dimples  I  make  'em 
So  roguish,  plague  take  'em  ! 
The  devil's  own  self  they'd  beguile ; 
They  so  lovingly  leer, 
That  your  bosom  they'd  cheer, 
And  fait !  frown  you  dead  wid  a  smile. 
Like  diamonds,  so  sweetly,  then  sparkle  each  eye. 
The   dark  world   with  moonlight  they'd  sweetly 
supply; 

The  sleeping  eye, 
The  weeping  eye. 
The  sti'oUing  eye, 
The  rolling  eye, 
The  hinting  eye, 
The  squinting  eye," 
The  dun  eye. 
And  the — one  eye, 
The  so-so  eye, 
And  the — no  eye, 
So  handsome  I  make  'em,  for  charming  my  trade  is, 
I'm  the  lad  just  to  tickle  the  taste  of  the  ladies. 


IRISH  WAKE. 

Life's  as  like  as  can  be  to  an  Irish  wake, 
Where  their  tapers  they  light, 
And  they  sit  up  all  night, 
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Wid  their  why  would  you  leave  your  poor  Paddy  to 
moan — 
Arrah,  how  can  you  be  such  a  cake? 
Musha,  what  will  I  do  ? 
Lilly,  Jilly,  lilly,  laloo, 
Oh,  hone — 
Fait  we're  left  altogether  alone, 
But  when  the  liquor  the  grief  puts  out, 

The  fun  is  all  chang'd  in  a  crack, 
Away,  like  smoke,  goes  the  whisky  about, 

And  they  foot  it,  cross  over,  and  back  to  back, 
With  their  tiptelary,  tiptelary,  whack  ! 

Poor  Miss,  bolted  safe  with  a  good  lock  and  key, 
Like  Thisbe  may  call 
Through  the  hole  in  the  wall, 
How  hard's  my  misfortune,  I'm  left  here  to  moan ; 
WUl  no  one  take  pity  on  me, 
Musha,  what  will  I  do? 
Lilly,  lilly,  lilly,  laloo. 
Oh,  hone— 
I  shall  be  after  lying  alone. 
But  when  the  rope  ladder  affords  her  relief. 

And  she  turns  on  her  mother  her  back, 
'Mongst  her  friends  and  relations  she  leaves  all  her 
grief. 
And  away  to  Scotland  they  trip  in  a  crack, 
With  a  tiptelary,  whack ! 

The  toper  next  morning  low,  sick,  and  in  pain, 
The  glasses  aU  breaks, 
Beats  his  head  'cause  it  aches, 
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And  wishes  that  wine  may  to  poison  be  grown, 
If  e'er  he  gets  tipsey  again ; 
With  his  what  will  I  do? 
Lilly,  lilly,  liUy,  laloo. 
Oh,  hone — 
From  this  moment  I'll  drinking  disown. 
But  when  in  a  posse  came  Bacchus's  troop. 

He  chang'd  his  tone  in  a  ci'ack, 
They  drink  and   they  sing,    and   they  halloo  and 
whoop, 
Till  they  don't  know  the  colour  of  blue  from  black, 
And  it's  tiptelary,  whack  ! 

And  so  'tis  thi'ough  life,  widows  left  in  the  nick. 
Dying  swains  in  disgrace. 
Patriots  turned  out  of  place, 
Don't  they,  cursing  their  stars,   make  a  horrible 
moan. 
Just  like  when  the  devil  was  sick. 
Wid  their  what  will  I  do  ? 
Lilly,  lilly,  lilly,  laloo. 
Oh,  hone — 
Fait,  we're  left  all  to  grunt  and  to  groan. 
But  when  the  widow  gets  married  again, 

When  the  lover  is  taken  back. 
When  the  patriot  ousted  a  place  shall  obtain. 
Away  to  the  devil  goes  care  in  a  crack, 
And  his  tiptelary,  whack  ! 
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PAUDIEN  O'RAFFERTY. 

When  I  was  serving  my  time  at  Drogheda, 
Minding  my  work,  just  as  I  ought  to  be. 
My  master's  fair  daughter,  Miss  Biddy  O'Dogherty, 
Bored  a  hole  in  the  heart  of  young  Paudien  O'Raf- 
ferty. 

Foljlol,  &c. 

Miss  Bid  was  a  nice  little  girl,  as  she  ought  to  be, 
Courted  by  half  the  young  fellows  of  Drogheda, 
Who  long'd  to  be  kissing  this  sweet  creature  O'Dog- 
herty, 
But  she  liked  none  so  well  as  young  Paudien  O'Raf- 
ferty. 

Fol,  lol,  &c. 

Now  to  think  upon  this,  faith  it  made  me  conceited, 
I  went  near  the  fire  where  Miss  Biddy  was  seated, 
She  looked  like  an  angel  when  knitting  her  stocking, 

O, 
I  drew  close  my  chair,  and  laid  hold  of  her  bottom, 

O. 

Fol,  lol,  &c. 


When  I  found  myself  close  by  my  darling  a  sitting. 
Says   I,  my  dear  creature,  come  throw  by  your 
knitting, 
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And  listen  a  while  till  I  tell  you  how  1  love  you, 

why; 
And  how  much  I  adore  you,  Miss  Biddy  O'Dog- 

herty. 

Fol,  lol,  &c. 

O,  can't  you  he  easy,  Pat,  don't  be  a  teasing, 

You  see  by  you're  wheedling,  you've  puU'd  out  my 

needles, 
I've  dropt  all  the  stitches,  you've  quite  spoil'd  the 

stocking,  O, 
The  dickens  is  in  you,  pray  let  go  my  bottom,  O. 
Fol,  lol,  &c. 

Her  mother  came  running  to  us  in  the  kitchen, 
To  see  if  Miss  Biddy  was  minding  her  knitting, 
Says  she,  what  are  you  doing  there,  Paudien  O'Raf- 

ferty  ? 
Faith,    I'm   courting  your  daughter.   Miss   Biddy 

O'Dogherty. 

Fol,  lol,  &c. 

Her  nose  grew  as  red  as  a  big  turkey  cock's  snout, 
Says  she,  my  young  Pat,  have  I  now  found  you  out ; 
But  straight  I  will  run  and  tell  Mr.  O'Dogherty, 
What  a  hopeful  apprentice  is  Paudien  O'Raflferty. 
Fol,  lol,  &c. 

Then  I  begg'd  the  dear  girl  no  longer  to  stay, 
But  pack  up  her  tatters  and  with  me  set  away ; 
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So  now  she-sno  longer  call'd  Biddy  O'Dogherty, 
Faith  we're  married,  and  now   she's  Mrs.  O'Raf- 
ferty. 

Fol,  lol,  &c. 


THE  IRISHMAN'S  PEDIGREE. 

Arrah,  honies,  my  dear, 

'Tis  myself  that  is  here, 

And  I'll  soon  make  appear, 
What  you  never  before  did  see ; 

Ocli,  in  no  time,  at  aU, 

Though  it's  not  over  small, 

I'll  venture  to  squall, 
Out  an  Irishman's  pedigree ; 

So  void  of  all  bother, 

'Bout  this,  that,  and  t'other. 

My  daddy's  own  mother 
Was  Paddy  O'Flanaghan, 

And  his  sister,  poor  thing. 

Was  the  son  of  a  king. 
And  they  call'd  him,  agrah,  Mr.   Brian  O'Calla- 
ghan; 

Wid  Gilly  Mohollock ; 

And  Terence  O'Nollock, 

Mister  Darby  O'GoUock; 
Sure  they  sisters  and  brothers  be. 

Little  Teddy  O'Neal, 

Wid  Dermot  O'Teal, 
Och,  but  stop,  I  an't  done  with  an  Irishman's  pedi 

gree. 
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The  next  on  the  list, 
Which  I  hold  in  my  fist, 
Was  a  player  at  whist, 
CaU'd  Sir  Cohor  O'Dogherty ; 
Then  fiei'ce  as  a  lion. 
Came  Paddy  O' Brian, 
Whom  they  nick-nam'd  the  sly-one, 
Wid  Father  O'Fogerty. 
Then  Felix  M'Carty 
Made  one  of  the  party, 
O'Phelin  so  hearty, 
And  Larries  by  dozens,  sir; 
Wid  Murphy  O'Rooke, 
Who  was  caught  in  the  nook 
Kissing  Shelah  O'Took, 
Just  because  they  were  cousins,  oh  ! 
Then  Darby  Machoney, 
O' Carrol,  his  crony. 
And  Macquire,  dear  honey, 
All  knights  of  the  hod  they  be : 
With  Rod'rick  O'Connor, 
A  man  of  great  honour, 
Arrah,  what  do  you  think  of  an  Irishman's  pedi- 
gree. 


The  next,  joys,  you  know. 
Was  Brian  Bor'o, 
Who  sold  whisky,  you  know, 
Salt  herrings,  paratees  too, 
Wid  Mortagh  Maclogin, 
And  Judy  O'Laughlin, 
P 
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Who,  by  throwing  the  stocking, 
Soon  brought  my  own  self  to  view : 

At  my  christ'ning,  d'ye  see, 

"Who  so  merry  as  we, 

Wid  hearts  full  of  glee. 
Sure,  we  call'd  for  the  piper,  oh ! 

Then  after  our  tay. 

To  drive  sorrow  away, 

Took  a  drop  of  sweet  pay  ; 
None  for  mischief  more  riper,  oh  ! 

Then  Dermot  Kidshelah, 

He  seiz'd  his  shelelah, 

And  rung  such  a  peel-a. 
On  the  head  of  Pat  Chadecree, 

As  made  them  all  run. 

Like  the  sons  of  a  gun  ; 

And  so,  joys,  I've  done, 
"Wid  an  Irishman's  pedigree. 


THERE'S  NOTHING  LIKE  WHISKY. 

Oh  !  light  is  the  heart,  ever  jocund  and  gay. 

If  for  whisky  in  plenty  your  pocket  can  pay ; 

If  you're  e'er  so  melancholy,  and  cannot  tell  why, 

It  can  brighten  your  soul,  though  it  deadens  your 

eye ! 
If  sorrow  should  vex  you,  and  care  should  perplex 

you, 
'    Get  tipsy  enough,  and  your  cares  all  depart ; 
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For  there's  nothing  like  whisky  to   make  a   man 
frisky, 
To  soften  his  sorrows  and  lighten  his  heart. 

If  in  love  with  one  maid,  who  your  flame  would 

deride, 
Drink  enough,  you'll  see  charms  in  a  dozen  beside  : 
Drink  more,  and  your  vict'ry  then  is  complete. 
For  you'll  find  you're  in  love  with  each  girl  that 

you  meet. 
If  the  girl's  sick,  poor  creature,  no  doctor  should 

treat  her. 
But  a  plentiful  drop  of  good  whisky  impart. 
For   there's  nothing  like  whisky  to  make  a  girl 

frisky, 
To  cure  all  her  ills,  and  to  soften  her  heart. 

Oh  whisky  !  dear  whisky  !  it  charms  and  consoles. 
For  it  lies  like  a  friend  at  my  heart,  and  consoles  ; 
No  grief,  be  it  ever  so  smart,  can  subdue, 
While  I  have  but  dear  whisky,  my  flask  full  of  you. 
Oh !  let  it,  ye  powers,  rain  whisky  in  showers, 
And  when  'tis  dried  up,  please  some  more  to  im- 
part; 
For  there's  nothing  like  whisky  makes  an  Irishman 
frisky. 
It  gladdens  his  features,  and  lightens  his  heart. 
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JUDY  O'TWIST. 


If  fair  from  this  fighting  I  straight  run  away, 
For  should  I  get  kill'd,  I  for  life  ne'er  would  stay 
So  bad  luck  to  the  hour  that  I  ever  did  list, 
I'll  be  off  on  a  visit  to  Judy  O'Twist. 

For  spite  of  all  blarney  there  none  is  to  Barney, 
Like  Judy  O'Twist,  like  Judy  O'Twist ; 
From  Cork  to  Kilkenny  you'll  ne'er  find  any 
So  pleasing  to  me,  so  pleasing  to  me, 
As  Judy  O'Twist,  as  Judy  0'Tv.^ist. 

More  precious  she's  to  me  than  whisky  or  money  ; 
As  round  as  a  button  her  cheeks  like  me,  honey ; 
Then  as  hard  as  a  goose  the  lily  white  fist, 
I'll  be  off  on  a  visit  to  Judy  O'Twist. 
For  spite  of  all  blarney,  &c. 


Her    eyes    are    more    keen  than  a  blunt-pointed 

needle ; 
Her  tongue  soft  as  velvet  can  artfully  wheedle, 
Oh,  the  pride  of  old  Ireland  she  stands  forth  con- 

fess'd. 
While  her  lips,  like  the  seam,  looks  more  better  when 

press'd. 

For  spite  of  all  blarney,  &c. 
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MURDOCK  DELANY'S  BIRTH. 

If  you'd  travel  the  wide  world  all  over, 

And  sail  across  quite  round  the  globe, 
You  must  set  out  on  horseback  from  Dover, 

And  sail  unto  sweet  Balinrobe. 
'Tis  there  you'll  see  Ireland  so  famous, 

That  was  built  before  Adam  was  breech'd, 
Who  liv'd  in  the  reign  of  king  Jamus, 

Ere  he  was  at  the  Boyne  over-reach'd. 
With  my  whack  fal  de  lal,  fal  fal  de  lal  lee. 

Oh,  the  land  of  shilelah  for  me. 

There  you'll  see  Ulster,  and  Munster,  and  Leinster 

Connaught,  and  sweet  Kilkenny  likewise, 
That  city  where  first  as  a  spinster, 

I  open'd  these  pair  of  black  eyes  : 
In  this  town  there  is  fire  without  smoking. 

For  a  penny  you'd  buy  fifty  eggs, 
And  there  is  such  wit  without  joking, 

And  rabbits  without  any  legs. 

There  you'll  see  my  ancestors  glorious, 
The  sons  of  the  brave  O's  and  Mac's, 

Who  died  whene'er  they  were  victorious, 
And  after  that  ne'er  turn'd  their  backs. 

Our  heads  are  stout  and  full  of  valour. 
Our  hearts  are  wise  and  full  of  brains. 

In  love  we  ne'er  blush  nor  change  colour, 

.    And  the  ladies  reward  all  our  paine. 
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St.  Patrick  is  still  our  protector, 

He  made  us  an  island  of  saints, 
Drove  out  snakes  and  toads  like  a  Hector, 

And  ne'er  shut  his  eyes  to  complaints. 
Then  if  you'd  live  and  be  frisky, 

And  never  die  when  you're  in  bed ; 
Come  to  Ireland  and  tipple  the  vrhisky, 

And  drink  ten  years  after  you'i-e  dead. 


LARRY  O'GAFF. 

Near  a  bog,  in  sweet  Ireland,   I'm  told  sure  that 

born  I  was, 
Well  I  remembei',  a  fine  muddy  morn  it  was  -. 
Father  cries  out,  poor  man,  what  a  green  horn  I 

was, 
Two  months  I'm  married,  Nach  Hone,  how  they'll 

laugh ! 
*  Arrah,  Katey,'  says  he,  '  I'll  lave  you,  I  swear,  my 

joy-' 

Katey,  she  cries,  '  Arrah,  devil  may  care  myjoy :' 
Then  by  St.  Patrick  I'll  lave  you  both  there,  my 

j»y- 

OflF  in  a  huff  goes  my  father  O'Gaff. 

Singing  dideroo  whack ;  off  I  am, 

None  of  your  blai-ney  ma'am  : 

Take  your  brat,  to  him  chat 

All  the  day,  so  you  may. 
Faith  I'll  not  tarry ;  then  left  little  Larry, 
Who  saw  nothing  more  of  his  father  O'Gaff. 
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Soon  I  grew  up  and  a  neat  looking  chick  I  was, 
Devil's  own  fellow  for  twirling  the  stick  I  was, 
Somehow  or  other  my  poor  nob  so  thick  it  was, 
Go  where  I  would  ev'ry  crater  would  laugh  ; 
To  England  I  came,  where  I  met  wid  a  squad ; 
Aye,  and  soon  got  promoted  to  carry  the  hod, 
Trod  the  ladder  as  light  as  a  horse  newly  shod, 
Step  by  step  to  promotion  goes  Larry  O'Gaff ! 

But  it  was  dideroo  whack  ;  in  and  out, 

Head  turning  round  about, 

Up  and  down,  giddy  grown, 

Ladder  crack,  break  one's  back, 
'  Och,'  says  I,  '  Larry,  this  hod  which  you  carry. 
Disgraces  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  O'Gaff. 

I  got  me  a  master,  and  dress'd  like  a  fop  I  was  ; 
Bran  new  and  span  new,  from  bottom  to  top  I  was ; 
Once  he  popp'd  in,  just  while  taking  a  drop  I  was  ; 

'  Larry,'  says  he,  '  you  bog- trotting  calf. 
Get  out  of  my  house,  or  I'll  lay  this  about  your 

back.' 
Flourish'd  a  stick  like  the  mast  of  a  herring-smack, 
Over  my  napper — in  two  he  this  switch  did  crack, 
Then  he  turns  off  Mr.  Larry  O'Gaff! 

But  its  dideroo  whack,  hubbuboo, 

Drums  beating  row  de  dow ; 

Odds  my  life,  let  the  fife, 

Patrick's  day,  fire  away  ! 
Lads  while  you're  frisky,  I'll  swallow  your  whisky, 
Wid  a  whack  for  old  Ireland  and  Larry  O'Gaff! 
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DARBY  KELLY. 


My  grandsire  beat  a  drum  so  neat, 

His  name  was  Darby  Kelly,  O  j 
No  lad  so  true  at  rattattoo. 

At  roll-call,  or  reveillee,  O. 
When  Marlborough's  name  first  rais'd  his  fame. 

My  grandad  beat  the  point  of  war; 
At  Bleinheim  he,  at  Ramillie, 

Made  ears  to  tingle  near  and  far. 
For  with  his  fist  he'd  such  a  twist, 

That  girls  would  leer  you  don't  know  how ; 
They  laugh'd  and  cried,  and  sigh'd  and  died, 

To  hear  him  beat  the  row  dow  dow. 

A  son  he  had,  which  was  my  dad, 

As  tight  a  lad  as  any,  O, 
You  e'er  would  know,  though  you  should  go 

From  Chester  to  Kilkenny,  O, 
When  great  Wolfe  died,  his  country's  pride. 

To  arms  my  dapper  father  beat ; 
Each  dale  and  hill  remembers  still 

How  loud,  how  long,  how  strong,  how  neat. 
With  each  drum-stick  he  had  the  nick  ; 

The  girls  would  leer,  you  don't  know  how; 
Their  eyes  would  glisten,  their  ears  would  listen. 

To  hear  him  beat  the  row  dow  dow. 

Yet  e'er  I  wed,  ne'er  be  it  said 
But  what  the  foe  I  dare  to  meet. 
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With  Wellington,  old  Erin's  son, 

To  help  to  make  them  beat  retreat. 
King  Arthur  once,  or  I'm  a  dunce, 

Was  call'd  the  hero  of  his  age ; 
But  what  was  he  to  him  we  see, 

The  Arthur  of  the  modern  age  ? 
He,  by  the  powers !  from  Lisbon's  tow'rs 

Their  trophies  bore  to  gi'ace  his  brow  ? 
And   mads    them   prance  through    Spain  and 
France, 

With  his  English- Irish  row  dow  dow. 


MRS.  KELLY. 

My  grandame  was  as  light  a  lass. 

Was  frolicsome  and  frisky,  O  ; 
She  ne'er  could  pass,  without  a  glass. 

The  shop  that  sold  good  whisky,  O. 
A  spouse  she  had,  as  tight  a  lad, 

His  name  was  Darby  Kelly,  O  : 
Whene'er  I'm  sad,  it  makes  me  glad 

To  drink  his  health  in  whisky,  O. 
For  with  each  wrist  he'd  such  a  twist 

Of  raising  of  the  bumper,  O  : 
She  had  the  trick  of  getting  tick, 
While  Darby  beats  the  row  dow  dow, 
A  row  dow  dow,  a  row  dow  dow. 
She  had  the  trick  of  getting  tick. 
While  Darby  beats  the  row  dow  dow. 
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At  Waterloo  our  men  did  show 

How  little  for  the  foe  they  car'd ; 
My  dame  did  go  for  whisky,  O, 

To  think  that  Darby's  life  was  spar'd, 
Then  in  galore  they  drank  it  o'er, 

And  wish'd  success  to  crown  her  arms : 
Whisky  in  store,  and  nothing  more 

But  to  be  free  from  war's  alarms ; 
But  now  we  hear  with  roaring  cheer, 

The  war  it  is  quite  ended,  O  ; 
With  whisky  neat  will  go  to  meet 
Our  Darby  with  his  row  dow  dow, 
His  row  dow  dow,  his  row  dow  dow. 
Our  Darby  with  his,  &c. 

But  now  there's  peace,  quite  at  our  ease. 

We'll  sit  and  drink  good  whisky,  O, 
May  this  ne'er  cease,  but  always  please, 

We'll  sing  and  dance  so  briskly,  O  ; 
Come  let  us  see,  and  drink  with  three. 

Immortal  glorious  Wellington : 
For  each  country  has  stood  to  see 

The  foe  well  whack'd  by  Erin's  son. 
But  now  we're  met  we'll  ne'er  forget 
The  glories  of  that  battle,  O  ; 
Let  glasses  ring,  we'll  drink  and  sing. 
While  Darby  beats  the  row  dow  dow, 
The  row  dow  dow,  the  row  dow  dow, 
While  Darby  beats  the  row  dow  dow. 
Let  glasses,  &c. 
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PADDY  CAREY'S  FORTUNE. 

'TwAs  at  the  town  of  nate  Clogheen 

That  Sarjeant  Snap  met  Paddy  Carey; 
A  claner  boy  was  never  seen, 

Brisk  as  a  bee,  light  as  a  fairy. 
His  brawny  shoulders  four  feet  square, 

His  cheeks  like  thumping  red  potatoes; 
His  legs  would  make  any  chairman  stare, 
And  Pat  was  lov'd  by  all  the  ladies. 
Old  and  young,  grave  and  sad — 
Deaf  or  dumb,  dull  or  miad — 
Waddling,  twaddling,  limping,  squinting, 
Light,  tight  and  airy  ! 
All  the  sweet  faces 
At  Limerick  races, 
Fi'om  Mullinavat  to  Magherafelt, 
At  Paddy's  beautiful  name  would  melt ; 
The  sowls  would  cry, 
And  look  so  shy, 
Och !   Cushlamachree, 
Did  you  never  see, 
The  jolly  boy,  the  darling  joy. 
The  darling  joy,  the  ladies'  toy  ! 
Nimble-footed,  black-eyed,  rosy-cheek,  curly- 
headed 

Paddy  Carey ! 
O  sweet  Paddy ! 
Beautiful  Paddy! 
Nate  little,  tight  little,  Paddy  Carey. 
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His  heart  was  made  of  Irish  oak, 

Yet  soft  as  streams  from  sweet  Killarney  : 
His  tongue  was  tipt  with  a  bit  of  the  brogue, 

But  the  deuce  a  bit  at  all  of  the  blarney. 
Now  Sarjeant  Snap,  so  sly  and  keen. 

While  Pat  was  coaxing  duck-legg'd  Mary, 
A  shilling  slipt,  so  neat  and  clean ; 
-By  the  powers  !  he  listed  Paddy  Carey. 
Tight  and  sound,  strong  and  light : 
Cheeks  so  round,  eyes  so  bright : 
Whistling,  humming,  drinking,  drumming. 
Light,  tight  and  airy  ! 

All  the  sweet  faces,  &c. 

The  souls  wept  loud,  the  crowd  was  great. 

When  waddling  forth  came  widow  Leary ; 
Though  she  was  crippled  in  her  gait. 

Her  brawny  arms  clasp'd  Paddy  Carey. 
*  Och,  Pat,'  she  cried,  '  go  buy  the  ring ; 
Here's  cash  galore,  my  darling  honey  ;' 
Says  Pat,  '  you  sowl !  I'll  do  that  thing,' 
And  clapt  his  thumb  upon  her — money ! 
Gimlet  eye,  sausage  nose, — 
Pat  so  sly,  ogle  throws. 
Leering,  tittering,  jeering,  frittering, 
Sweet  widow  Leary  ! 

AU  the  sweet  faces,  &c. 

When  Pat  had  thus  his  fortune  made 
He  press'd  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Leary, 

And  mounting  straight  a  large  cockade. 
In  captain's  boots  struts  Paddy  Carey  ; 
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He  grateful  prais'd  her  shape,  her  back, 

To  others  like  a  dromedary  ; 
Her  eyes  that  seem'd  their  strings  to  crack, 
Were  Cupid's  darts  to  Captain  Carey! 
Neat  and  sweet,  no  alloj'^,— 
All  complete,  love  and  joy. 
Ranting,  roaring,  soft  adoring, 
Dear  Widow  Leary ! 
All  the  sweet  faces 
At  Limerick  races, 
From  Mullinavat  to  Magherafelt," 
At  Paddy's  promotion  sigh  and  melt; 
The  sowls  all  cry, 
As  the  groom  struts  by, 
Och !  Cushlamachree, 
Thou  art  lost  to  me ! 
The  jolly  boy  !  the  darling  boy  ! 
The  ladies'  toy !  the  widow's  joy ! 
Long  sword  girted,-— neat,  short  skirted,-— 
Head  cropp'd,  whisker  chopp'd 
Captain  Carey! 
O,  sweet  Paddy! 
Beautiful  Paddy ! 
White-feather'd,  boot  leather'd  Paddy  Carey. 
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DENNIS  O'LARRY. 

Poor  Dennis  O'Larry,  'ere  he  could  marry, 
To  cross  a  big  river  to  meet  the  fair  bride ; 

He  call'd  to  a  boatman,  and  said,   '  here's  a  groat, 
man, 
Come  row  me  and  land  me  safe  on  t'other  side,' 

*  Jump  into  the  wherry,'  quoth  Pat,  of  the  Ferry, 

'  I'll  soon  pass  you  over  the  water,  my  joy.' 
And  when  they  were  seated,  young  Dennis  elated, 
Cried,  '  pull  away  merrily,  Paddy,  my  boy.' 

*  I  thank  you,'  said  Larrj^,  '  for  well  you  did  carry 

Myself  o'er  the  water  to  meet  my  fair  bride ; 
But  'ere  I  do  leaA^e  thee,  come  tell  me  I  crave  thee. 

If  I  am  now  landed  upon  t'other  side  ?' 
'  No,  faith,'  said  the  boatman,  'but  for  t'other  groat, 
man, 

rU  soon  whisk  you  over  the  water  again  j' 
'  Aye,  do  my  dear  honey,  and  there  is  the  money, 

I'm  going  to  marry  sweet  Judy  M' Shane.' 

Again  they  cross'd  over,  when  Dennis  the  lover 
Was  anxious  to  meet  with  his  beautiful  bride  ; 

He  tippl'd  some  whisky  to  make  his  heart  frisky, 
Quite  pleasd  he  was  landed  upon  t'other  side. 

*  But,'  quoth  the  sly  boatman,  '  I  see  you  are  caught, 

man, 
1  very  well  know  pretty  Juddy  M'Shane ; 
She's  married  already  to  my  cousin  Teddy, 
Soj  prithee,  good  Larry,  go  home  back  again. 
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*  And  faith  this  same  lady  bother'd  poor  Teddy, 

Till  he  was  quite  tir'd  of  her  and  his  life  ; 
One  morning  quite  eai'ly,  without  any  parley, 

He  bade  a  good  night  to  his  troublesome  wife.' 
Then  Dennis  O'Larry  thank'd  Pat  of  the  ferry, 

For  saving  him  from  such  a  terrible  bride ; 
He  said,  '  my  good  fellow,  I'll  make  thy  heart  mel- 
low. 

For  I  find  thou  hast  landed  me  on  the  right  side.' 


PAT'S  APOLOGY  FOR  BULLS. 

Wh-\t  man  from  mistakes  or  from  blunders  is  free. 
From  the  monarch  enthron'd  to  poor  Pat  of  Tralee  i 
Some  blunder  in  judgment,  in  action  are  wrong, 
But  Pat's  greatest  blunder's  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Whack,  whack,  whack,  botheration.  Oh  !  whack. 

Don't  the  great  men  of  state  often  blunder  about, 
And  when  some  blunder  in,  sure  the  rest  blunder 

out ; 
Though  places  they  want  not,  yet  that's  all  a  bother. 
For  don't  they  say  one  thing  and  mean  quite  another. 
Whack,  whack,  &c. 

Our  minister,  too.  I  have  a  mighty  strong  notion. 
Has  blunder'd  a  bit  in  his  union  motion, 
For  some  folks  will  tell  you,  the  question  is  whether 
He  has  not  divided  by  joining  together. 
Whack,  whack,  &c. 
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They  say  that  a  bull  is  the  plant  of  our  nation, 
But  jesting  on  that  score  is  quite  out  of  fashion, 
For  long  't  has  been  proved,  that  poor  Pat's  not  to 

blame, 
When  a  Scot  born  in  Coi-k,  faith,  would  do  just  the 

same. 

Whack,  whack,  &c. 

To  drink  a  choice  bottle  is  honest  Pat's  plan, 
But  John  Bull  expected  to  bottle  the  man  ; 
A  time  for  reflection  we  match  to  a  feather, 
For  England's  a  nation  of  bulls  altogether. 
Whack,  wLack,  &c. 


All  ranks  and  professions  all  blunder  alike. 
The  doctor  when  wrong,  but  the  lawyer  if  right ; 
Yet,  blunder  or  not,  you  may  safely  rely  on't, 
He  loses  no  fee  'till  he's  ruin'd  his  client. 
Whack,  whack,  &c. 


But  can  it  be  said,  though  in  blunders  a  sinner, 

That  Pat  shuts  his  door  when  he  sits  down  to  din- 
ner; 

Or  fighting  for  Geoi'ge,  when  the  cannons  loud 
thunder, 

Whoe'er  can  say  then  that  poor  Pat  makes  a  blunder. 
Whack,  whack,  &c. 


With  a  heart  ever  warm  to  his  girl  and  his  friend, 
With  life,  or  his  honour,  would  either  defend  ; 
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In  danger  or  sorrow,  still  bound  to  them  fast. 
To  leave  them  in  trouble  would  not  Pat  be  the  last. 
Whack,  whack,  &c. 

In  a  glass  of  good  whisky  then   drink   this   toast 

round, 
Without   blunders,    '  may  honour  and  friendship 

abound ; 
May  the  foes  of  our  nation  be  mended  by  sorrow, 
And  long  life  to  them  all,  if  they  all  die  to-morrow.' 
Whack,  whack,  &c. 


PADDY'S  TRIP  TO  LONDON. 

When  I  took  my  departure  from  Dublin's   sweet 
town. 
And  for  England's  own  self  through  the  seas  I 
did  plough, 
For  seven  long  days  I  was  toss'd  up  and  down. 

Like  a  quid  of  chew'd  hay  in  the  throat  of  a  cow  j 
When  afraid  off  the  deck  in  the  ocean  to  slip,  sir, 
I  clung  like  a  cat,  a  fast  hold  for  to  keep,  sir. 
Round  about  the  big  post  that  grows  out  of  the  ship, 
sir, 
Och !  1  never  thought  more  to  sing  Langolee. 

Thus  standing  still  all  the  while  I  was  moving. 
Till  Ireland's  sweet  coast  1  saw  clean  out  of  sight ; 

Myself,  the  next  day — a  true  Irishman  proving. 
When  leaving  the  ship  on  the  shore  for  to  light ; 
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As  the  board  they  put   out  was  too  narrow  ior 

quarter, 
The  first  step  I  took  I  was  in  such  a  totter, 
That  I  jump'd  upon  land,  to  my  neck  up  in  water  ; 
Faith,  that  was  not  the  time  to  sing  Langolee. 


But  sure  cold  and  hunger  I  never  yet  knew  more. 

For  my  stomach  and  bowels  did  grumble  and  growl, 
So  I  thought  the  best  way  to  get  each  in  good  hu- 
mour, 
Was  to  take  out  the  wrinkles  of  both  by  my  soul; 
Then  I  went  to  a  house  where  roast  meat  they 

provide,  sir, 
"With  a  whirligig,  which  up  the  chimney  I  spied, 

sir; 
Which  grinds  all  their  smoke  into  powder  beside, 
sir; 
'Tis  as  true  as  I'm  now  singing  Langolee. 


Next  I  went  to  the  landlord  of  all  the  stage  coaches 
That  set  sail  for  London  each  night  in  the  week, 

To  whom  I  obnoxiously  made  my  approaches, 
Asa  birth  aboard  one  I  was  come  for  to  seek  : 

But  as  for  the  inside  I'd  no  cash  in  my  casket ; 

So,  says  I,  '  with  your  leave,  may  I  make  bold  to 
ask  it. 

When  the  coach  is  gone  off,  pray  what  time  goes  the 
basket  ? 
For  there  I  can  ride  and  sing  Langolee. ' 
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Then  screwing  his  mouth  up,  '  the  basket,   says  he, 
sir, 
Goes  after  the  coach  a  full  hour  or  two  ;' 
*  Very  well,  sir,'  says  I,  *  that's  the  thing  just  for  me, 
sir;' 
But  the  devil  a  word  that  he  told  me  was  true. 
For  though  one  went  before  and  the  other  behind, 

sir, 
They  set  off  cheek  by  jowl,  at  the  very  same  time, 

sir; 
So  that  same  day  at  night  I  set  out  by  moon  shine, 
sir. 
All  alone,  by  myself,  singing  Langolee. 

O,  long  life  to  the  moon  for  a  brave  noble  crature. 
That  serves  us  with  lamp-light  each  night  in  the 
dark, 
While  the  sun  only  shines  in  the  day,  which,  by 
nature, 
Wants  no  light  at  all,  as  you  all  may  remark : 
But  as  for  the  moon — by  my  soul,  I'll  be  bound,  sir. 
It    would   save    the  whole   nation  a  great  many 

pounds,  sir. 
To  subscribe  for  to  light  her  up  all  the  year  round, 
sir, 
Or  I'll  never  sing  more  about  Langolee. 
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CORPORAL  CASEY. 

When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  merry  and  frisky, 
My  dad  kept  a  pig,  and  my  mother  sold  whisky  : 
My  uncle  was  rich,  but  would  never  be  aisy,^ 
Till  I  was  enlisted  by  Corporal  Casey. 
Och  !  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow.  Corporal  Casey  ! 
My  dear  little  Shelah,  I  thought  would  run  crazy, 
When  I  trudg'd  away  with  tough  Corporal  Casey. 

I  march'd  from  Kilkenny,  and  as  I  was  thinking 
On  Shelah,  my  heart  in  my  bosom  Avas  sinking ! 
But  soon  I  was  foi'c'd  to  look  fresh  as  a  daisey. 
For  fear  of  a  drubbing  from  Corporal  Casey. 
Och!  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow.  Corporal  Casey  ! 
The  devil  go  with  him  !   I  ne'er  could  be  lazy, 
He  stuck  in  my  skirts  so,  ould  Corporal  Casey. 

We  went  into  battle,  I  took  the  blovrs  fairly 
That  fell  on  my  pate,  but  they  bother'd  me  rarely, 
And  who  should  the  first  be  that  dropt!  why,   an' 

plaise  ye. 
It  was  my  good  friend,  honest  Corporal  Casey. 
Och  !  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow.  Corporal  Casey, 
Thinks  I,  yoa  are  quiet,  and  I  shall  be  aisey ; 
So  eight  years  I  fought  without  Corporal  Casey. 
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BLINKING  BARNEY. 

I  LISTED  with  old  Blinking  Barney, 

A  patriot  loyal  and  stout, 
Who  being  the  clerk  of  Killarney, 

One  Sunday  in  church  he  bawled  out : 
«  Good  people  to-day  altogidder. 

Since  all  minds  volunteering  absorps, 
In  the  church-yard  we'll  meet  to  consider 

The  best  -way  of  raising  a  corps  !' 

Sing  whack,  and  sing  doraloo,  &c. 

From  a  wooden  tomb-stone  he  harangu'd  'em, 

'  The  French  say  they'll  come,  but  not  when, 
When  they  do,  as  so  often  we've  bang'd  'em, 

The  best  way's  to  do  it  again. 
For  our  Captain,  there's  Doctor  M'Larish, 

He'll  soon  bad  enough  make  their  case, 
For  since  he  first  physic'd  this  pai'ish. 

He's  killed  ev'ry  soul  in  the  place. 
Sing  whack,  &c. 

'  Come,  enter  then  every  son's  mother, 

For  hanging  back  now  were  a  crime ; 
Your  names  I'll  take  down  Avithout  bother. 

Altogether,  just  one  at  a  time. 
If  you  conquer,  success  to  your  capers. 

And,  if  you  are  kilt,  with  what  pride 
You'll  see  your  own  name  in  the  papers, 

And  read  how,  lilie  soldiers,  you  died.' 
Sing  whack,  &c. 
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THE  IRISH  FOOTMAN. 

I'm  an  Irishman  born  and  they  chi'isten'd  me  Pat, 

Sing  farinana,  sing  farinanee, 
To  be  sure  I  hav'nt  nine  lives  like  a  cat, 

Sing  farinana,  sing  farinanee. 
Arrah,  Pat,  you'll  be  saying,  your  tongue  takes  a 

swing, 
Nine  lives  !  fait  of  that  now  some  proof  you  must 

bring — 
Why,  I've  nine  ways  of  living,  sure  that's  just  the 
same  thing — 
With  my  didderoo,  bodderoo, 
Fillalu,  smallilu,  farinana  and  farinanee  ! 

When  I  came  first  to  England  the  hay  for  to  make, 

Sing  farinana,  &c. 
The  girls  us'd  to  say,  '  AjTah,  Pat,  you're  a  rake.' 

Sing  farinana,  &c. 
I'd  a  touch  at  the  hod,  but  'twas  not  to  my  wish  ; 
So  to  find  something  better  to  tell  to  my  dish, 
I  cried  oysters,  and  salmon,  and  other  shell-fish, 

With  my  didderoo,  &c. 

Then  I  strawberries  cried  in  the  summer  so  rare, 

Sing  farinana,  &c. 
And  next,  at  the  Parliament-house,  I  bawl'd  '  chair  ? ' 

Sing  farinana,  &c. 
1  rabbits  cried  next,  but  the  trade  was  so  dead, 
I  turned  paver  :  but  little  of  that  can  be  said, 
For  the  stones  to  poor  Paddy  were  very  hard  bread. 

With  my  didderoo,  &c. 
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Then  I  carried  the  knot ;  but  in  troth 'twould  n't  do. 

Sing  farinana,  &c. 
Now  a  tight  lady's  footman,  my  last  trade  you  view, 

Sing  farinana,  &c. 
So  there's  my  nine  lives  ;  aye,  and  while  he  can  tack 
To  the  end  of  his  song  a  good  nate  Irish  whack, 
Fait,  Paddy  need  ne  er  want  a  trade  to  his  back  ; 

With  his  didderoo,  &c. 


IRISH  PROVIDENCE. 


My  darling,  says  Pat,  to  his  spouse  on  his  lap. 
At  this  present  moment  we're  not  worth  a  rap, 
With  our  faces  so  lean,  and  our  duds  on  our  backs, 
Our  cow  and  our  pig,  my  dear  Norah,  ai'e  dead, 
Not  a  single  parato  is  left  us  for  bread  ; 
The  science  of  ploughing  my  father  taught  me, 
So  I'll  e'en  try  the  water,  and  plough  the  salt  sea. 
With  my  Jill,  sing  Jack,  sing  bibligo,  whack. 

Says  Norah,  w^hen  you're  on  the  ocean,  my  life. 
Sure  Providence  then  will  take  care  of  your  wife, 
For  no  babies  have  we,  not  a  Jill  nor  a  Jack. — 
But  when  Pat  was  away,  what  did  Providence  do. 
Made  the  'squire  build  for  Norah  a  cabin  quite  new  ; 
He  furnish'd  it  gaily  to  dry  up  her  tears. 
And  he  peopled  it,  too,  in  the  space  of  three  years, 
With  his  Jill,  sing  Jack,  &c. 
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But  when  Paddy  return'd,  how  it  gladden'd  his 

heart, 
To  see  his  dear  Norah  so  fine  and  so  smart, 
With  her  rings  in  her  ears,  and  her  silks  on  her 

back. 
And  who  furnish'd  for  you  this  cabin  ?  says  Pat ; 
'  Twas  Providence,  said  Norah,  himself  that  did  that : 
Then  Providence,  Pat  cried,  as  looking  around. 
Is  the  neatest  upholsterer  ever  was  found, 
With  his  Jill,  sing  Jack,  &c. 

Then  Norah,  dear  Norali,  come  tell  me,  if  you  plaise, 
Whose  four  little  chubby-cheek'd  babies  are  these. 
These  pretty  gassons,  with  their  locks  all  so  black  ? 
They  are  mine,  Pat,  by  Providence  sent  do  you  see  : 
Oh !  botheration,  says  Pat,  but  that  don't  humbug 

me ; 
For  if  Providence  minds  to  send  legs  to  your  chairs, 
Sure  he'll  never  forget  to  send  fathers  for  heirs. 
With  his  Jill,  sing  Jack,  &c. 

Oh  !  Norah,  when  I've  been  upon  the  salt  sea, 
By  St.  Patrick  you  have  been  a  big  traitress  to  me. 
May  whisky  console  me  for  I'm  on  the  rack. 
For  if  Providence  peoples  my  cabin  vrith  brats. 
While  I'm  sailing  over  live  herrings  and  sprats, 
Mr.  Deputy  Providence  never  will  do. 
So  to  him  and  Old  Nick  I  kick  babies  and  you, 
With  your  Jill,  sing  Jack,  &c. 
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A  SUP  OF  GOOD  WHISKY. 

A  SUP  of  good  whisky  will  make  you  glad ; 
Too  much  of  the  creature  will  set  you  mad ; 
If  you  take  it  in  reason,  'twill  make  you  wise ; 
If  you  drink  to  excess,  it  will  close  up  your  eyes  ; 

Yet  father  and  mother, 

And  sister  and  brother. 
They  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

Some  preachers  will  tell  you,  to  drink  is  bad  ; 
I  think  so  too — if  there's  none  to  be  had  : 
The  swaddler  will  bid  you  drink  none  at  all. 
But  while  I  can  get  it,  a  fig  for  them  all ; 

Both  layman  and  brother, 

In  spite  of  this  pother, 
Will  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

Some  doctors  will  tell  you  'twill  hurt  your  health, 
And  Justice  will  say,  'twill  reduce  your  wealth  ; 
Physicians  and  lawyers  both  do  agree, 
When  your  moneys  all  gone,  they  can  get  no  fee  ; 

Yet  Surgeon  and  Doctor, 

And  Lawyer  and  Proctor, 
Will  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

If  a  soldier  is  drunk  on  his  duty  found, 
He  to  the  three-legg'd  horse  is  bound, 
In  the  face  of  his  regiment  obliged  to  strip  ; 
But  a  noggin  will  soften  the  nine-tail'd  whip ! 
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For  Serjeant  and  Drummer, 
And  likewise  his  Honour, 
Will  all  take  a  sUp  in  their  turn. 

The  Turks  who  arriv'd  from  the  Porte  Sublime, 
All  told  us  that  drinking  was  held  a  great  crime  ; 
Yet  after  their  dinner  away  they  slunk, 
And  tippled  their  wine  till  they  got  quite  drunk  ; 

The  Sultan  and  Crommet, 

And  even  Mahomet, 
They  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

The  Quakers  will  bid  you  from  drink  abstain, 
By  yea,  and  by  nay,  'tis  a  fault  in  the  vain  ; 
Yet  some  of  the  broad-brims  will  get  to  the  stuff. 
And  tipple  away  till  they've  tippled  enough  : 

For  Stiff-rump  and  Steady, 

And  Solomon's  lady. 
Will  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

The  Germans  do  say  they  can  drink  the  most. 
The  French  and  Italians  also  do  boast ; 
Hibernia's  the  country  (for  all  their  noise,) 
For  generous  drinking,  and  hearty  boys ; 

There  each  jovial  fellow 

Will  drink  till  he's  mellow. 
And  take  off  his  glass  in  his  turn. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  MATTER  BE. 

At  sixteen  years  old  you  could  get  little  good  of  me  ; 
Then  I  saw  Norah — who  soon  understood  of  me  ; 
I  Avas  in  love — but  myself,  for  the  blood  of  me. 

Could  not  tell  what  I  did  ail ! 
'Twas,  dear,  dear!  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Och. !  blood  and  ouns  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Ocli,  gramachree,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

Bothered  from  head  to  the  tail ! 

I  went  to  confess  me  to  Father  O' Flanagan  ; 

Told  him  my  case — made  an  end — then  began  again  ; 

Father,  says  I,  make  me  soon  my  own  man  again. 

If  you  can  find  out  ^vhat  I  ail. 
Dear,  dear,  says  he,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Och,  blood  and  ouns  !  can  you  tell  what,  &c. 

Bother'd  from  head  to  the  tail. 

Soon  I  fell  sick — I  did  bellow  and  curse  again  ; 
Norah  took  pity  to  see  me  at  nurse  again ; 
Gave  me  a  kiss  ;  och,  zounds  !  that  threw  me  worse 
again : 
Well  she  knew  what  I  did  ail. 
But,  dear,  dear  !  says  she,  &c. 

'Tis  long  ago  now  since  I  left  Tipperary — 

How  strange,  growing  older,  our  natures  should 

vary ! 
All  symptoms  are  gone  of  my  ancient  quandary, 

I  cannot  tell  now  what  I  ail. 
Dear,  dear !  says  she,  &c. 
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THE  WEDDING  OF   BALLYPOREEN. 

Descend,  ye  chaste  Nine,  to  a  true  Irish  bard, 
You're  old  maids,  to  be  sure,  but  he  sends  you  a  card, 
To  beg  you'll  assist  a  poor  musical  elf, 
With  a  song  ready-made,  he'll  compose  it  himself. 
About  maids,  boys,  a  priest,  and  a  wedding, 
With  a  crowd  you  could  scarce  thrust  your  head  in, 
A  supper,  good  cheer,  and  a  bedding, 
Which  happen'd  at  Ballyporeen. 

'Twas  a  fine  summer's  morn,  about  twelve  in  the 

day. 
All  the  birds  fell  to  sing,  all  the  asses  to  bray. 
When  Patrick  the  bridegroom,   and  Oonagh  the 

bride, 
In  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers  set  off  side  by  side  : 
Oh,  the  piper  play'd  first  in  the  rear,  sir, 
The  maids  blush 'd,  the  bridesmen  did  swear,  sir  j 
Oh,  Lord  !  how  the  spalpeens  did  stare,  sir, 
At  this  wedding  of  Ballyporeen. 

They  were  soon  tack'd   together,  and  home  did  re- 
turn. 
To  make  merry  the  day  at  the  sign  of  the  Churn  j 
When  they  sat  down  together,  a  frolicsome  troop, 
Oh^  the  banks  of  old   Shannon  ne'er  saw  such  a 

group  ! 
There  were  turf-cutters,  threshers,  and  tailors, 
With  harpers,  and  pipers,  and  nailers. 
And  pedlars,  and  smugglers,  and  sailors, 
Assembled  at  Ballyporeen. 
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There  was  Bryan  Macdermot,  and   Shauglinessy's 

brat, 
With  Terence,  and  Triscol,  and  platter-fac'd  Pat, 
There  Avas  Norah  Macormic,  and  Bryan  O'Lynn, 
And  the  fat  red-hair'd  cook-maid,  who  lives  at  the 

inn  ! 
There  was  Shelah,  and  Larry  the  genius, 
With  Pat's  uncle,  old  Derby  Dennis, 
Black  Thady,  and  crooked  Macgennis, 
Assembled  at  Ballyporeen. 

Now  the  bridegroom  sat  down  to  make  an  oration, 

And  he  charm'd  all  their  souls  with  his  kind  bothe- 
ration ; 

They  were  welcome,  he  said,  and  he  swore  and  he 
curs'd, 

They  might  eat  till  they  swell'd,  and  might  drink 
till  they  burst. 

The  first  christening  I  have,  if  I  thrive,  sirs, 

I  hope  you  all  hither  will  drive,  sirs, 

You'll  be  welcome  all  dead  or  alive,  sirs, 
To  the  christening  at  Ballyporeen. 

Then  the  bride  she  got  up  to  make  a  low  bow, 
But  she  twitter'd  and   felt  so — she  could  no  tell 

how — 
She  blush'd,  and  she  stammer' d — the  few  words  she 

let  fall, 
She  whisper'd  so  low,  that  she  bother'd  them  all — 
But  her  mother  cried,  '  What  are  you  dead,  child  ? 
'  Oh,  for  shame  of  you,  hold  up  your  head,  child ; 
*  Tho'  I'm  sixty,  I  wish  I  was  wed,  child, 
*  Oh,  I'd  rattle  at  Ballyporeen.' 
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Now  they  sat  down  to  meat,  Father  Mui'phy  said 

grace ; 
Smoking  hot  were  the  dishes,  and  eager  each  face, 
The  knives  and  forks  rattled,  spoons  and  platters 

did  play, 
And  they  elbow'd  and  jostled,  and  wallop'd  away  ; 
Rumps,  chines,  and  fat  sirloins  did  groan,  sirs, 
Whole  mountains  of  beef  were  cut  down,  sirs  ; 
They  demolish 'd  all  to  the  bare  bone,  sirs. 
At  this  wedding  at  Ballyporeen. 

There  was  bacon  and  greens,  but  the  turkey  was 

spoil'd ; 
Potatoes  dress'd  both  ways,  both  roasted  and  boil'd  ; 
Hogs'   puddings,   red  herrings,   the  priest  got  the 

snipe ; 
Culcannon  pies,  dumplings,  cod,  cow-heel  and  tripe  ; 
Then  they  ate  till  they  could  eat  no  more,  sirs. 
And  the  whisky  came  poui'ing  galore,  sirs, 
Oh,  how  Terry  Macmanus  did  roar,  sirs; 
Oh,  he  bother'd  all  Ballyporeen. 

Now  the  whisky  went  round,  and  the  songsters  did 
roar, 

Tim  sung   '  Paddy   O' Kelly,'    Nell  sung   '  Molly 
A  store ;' 

Till  a  motion  was  made  that  their  songs  they'd  for- 
sake, 

And  each  lad  take  his  sweetheart  their  trotters  to 
shake : 

Then  the  piper  and  couples  advancing, 

Pumps,  brogues,  and  bare  feet  fell  a  prancing, 

Such  piping,  such  figuring,  and  dancing. 
Was  ne'er  known  at  Ballyporeen. 
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Now  to  Patrick  the  bridegroom,  and  Oonagh  the 

bride, 
Let  the  harp  of  old  Ireland  be  sounded  with  pride, 
And  to  all  the  brave  guests,  young  or  old,  grey  or 

green, 
Drunk  or  sober,  that  jigg'd  it  at  Ballyporeen  ; 
And  when  Cupid  shall  lend  you  his  wherry. 
To  trip  o'er  the  conjugal  ferry, 
I  wish  you  may  be  half  so  merry, 
As  we  were  at  Ballyporeen. 


THE  IRISH  WEDDING. 

Sore,  won't  you  hear. 
What  roaring  cheer 
Was  spread  at  Paddy's  wedding,  O, 
And  how,  so  gay, 
They  spetit  the  day, 
From  the  churching  to  the  bedding,  O, 
First,  book  in  hand,  came  Father  Quipes, 

With  the  bride's  dada,  the  bailie,  O, 
While  all  the  way  to  church  the  pipes 
Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 
Ditherum  hi,  &c. 

Then  there  was  Mat, 

And  sturdy  Pat, 
And  Merry  Morgan  Murphy,  O  ; 

And  Murdock  Maggs, 

And  Tirlogh  Skeggs, 
Maclochland,  and  Dick  Durfey,  O ; 
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And  then  the  girls  dress'd  out  in  whites, 

Led  on  by  Dad  O'Reily,  O, 

All  jigging,  as  the  merry  pipes 

Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 

When  Pat  was  ask'd, 

Would  his  love  last  ? 
The  chancel  echo'd  wid  laughter,  O  ! 

Arrah,  fait!  cried  Pat, 

You  may  say  dat, 
To  the  end  of  the  world  and  after,  O  ; 
Then  tenderly  her  hand  he  gripes. 

And  kisses  her  genteelly,  O, 

While  all  in  tune  the  merry  pipes 

Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 

Now  a  roaring  set 

At  dinner  are  met, 
So  frolicsome  and  so  frisky,  O, 

Potatoes  galore, 

A  skirraik  or  more, 
And  a  flowing  madder  of  whisky,  O, 
To  the  bride's  dear  health  round  went  the  swipes, 
That  her  joy  might  be  nightly  and  daily,  O, 
And  as  they  guttled,  the  merry  pipes 
Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 


And  then  at  night, 
Oh  !  what  delight. 
To  see  them  all  footing  and  prancing,  O 
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An  opera  or  ball, 
Were  nothing  at  all, 
Compar'd  to  the  style  of  their  dancing,  O  ! 
And  then  to  see  old  Father  Quipes, 

Beat  time  with  his  shilelah,  O, 
While  the  chanter,  with  his  merry  pipes, 
Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 

And  now  the  knot, 

So  tipsy  are  got, 
They'll  go  to  sleep  without  rocking,  O  ; 

So  the  bridemaids  fair, 

Now  gravely  prepare, 
For  throwing  of  the  stocking,  O  ; 
And  round  to  be  sure  did  not  go  the  swipes, 

At  the  bride's  expense  so  freely,  O, 
While,  to  wish  them  good-night,  the  merry  pipes 
Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 


PADDY'S  COURTSHIP. 


Through  Dublin  as  once  1  was  trudging  away. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  day, 

I  met  with  Miss  Blarney,  whose  eyes   shone 

bright. 
That  1  fell  deep  in  love  at  the  very  first  sight. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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*  Och !'  says  I  to  myself,  '  I'm  sunk  into  the  skin, 
I  can  never  get  out,  so  I'll  plunge  further  in  ;' 
Then  I  foUow'd  her  home,  and  said, '  Pray,  Madam, 

give 
Me  the  freedom  to  ax,  whereabouts  you  may  live  ?' 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Says  she,  '  Sir,  pray  what  is  your  business  with  me, 
That  you  now  take  the  liberty  thus  to  make  free  ? 
For  to  ax  at  my  door,  where  I  live,  is  the  same 
As  to  say,  Mr.  Dennis,  pray  what  is  your  name  ?' 
Derry  down,  &c. 

'  Though  bother'd  and  vext  with  my  doubts  and  my 

fears, 
I'm  in  love  with  your  face,'  says  I,  '  up  to  the  ears  : 
My  name  at  your  sarvice,  is  Patrick  O'Shelf, 
And  likewise  not  only  my  name,  but  myself.' 
■  Derry  down,  &c. 

Having  told  her  my  meaning,  in  words  pretty  plain, 
I  begg'd  she  would  ease  me  of  love's  pleasing  pain  ! 
She  said,  she'd  consider,  and  sent  me  away, 
Saying,  '  night's  coming  on,  so  I'll  bid  you  good  day.*^ 
Derry  down,  &c. 

For  two  days  and  three  nights  I  did  nothing  but 

fret. 
In  vain  did  I  labour,  no  rest  could  I  get. 
For  the  whole  of  the  time  that  I  lay  wide  awake. 
Not  one  single  nap,  by  my  soul,  did  I  take. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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Not  finding  myself  in  this  tragical  state, 
My  comfort,  thinks  I,  cannot  be  very  great ; 
So,  my  charmer  to  meet,  I  put  on  my  best  clothes. 
And  though  I'ather  backward,  straight  forward   I 
goes. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

To  be  sure,  then,  I  didn't  stand  still  like  a  dunce, 
But  told  her  the  fire  of  my  flame  all  at  once  : 
«  Love  is,'  says  I,  '  Madam,'  says  I,  '  Madam,  love 
Is  a  gift  sent  below  from  the  powers  above.' 
Derry  down,  &c. 

'  Before  you  bewitch'd  me,  I  slept  like  a  post. 
But  now  I  don't  get  above  three  winks  at  most ; 
And  unless  you  consent  to  become  man  and  wife, 
I  shall  die  if  you  do  not  restore  me  to  life.' 
Derry  down,  &c. 

•  Och,  if  that  is  the  case,  my  dear  honey,'  says  she, 
'  If  you're  apt  to  be  sleepy,  you  wont  do  for  me, 
For  I  want  a  young  fellow,  brisk,  jolly  and  tight, 
But  if  you  are  so  sleepy,  I'll  bid  you  good  night.' 
Derry  down,  &c. 

I  stood  for  some  time,  staring  like  a  stuck  pig, 
And  what  to  say  next  rather  bother'd  my  gig  ; 
When,  as  if  recollecting  some  business  forgot, 
She  set  off  like  a  bow  from  an  arrow  that's  shot. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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With  the  use  of  my  speech  I  recover'd  my  voice ; 
Says  I,  *  my  dear  jewel,  pray  take  your  own  choice  ; 
For  the  futui'e  I'll  serve  one  my  love  will  not  slight, 
That's  my  King  and  my  Country,  with  joy  and  de-; 
light.' 

Derry  down,  Ssc. 


KATHELIN  AND  TEDDY. 


Kathelin  sat  all  alone, 

Not  a  soul  beside  her, 
While  from  Teddy,  who  was  gone, 

Oceans  did  divide  her. 
His  pipes,  which  she'd  been  us'd  to  hear. 

Careless  left  behind,  him. 
She  thought  she  tried  her  woes  to  cheer, 

Till  once  again  she'd  find  him. 
'Twill  not  do  you  loodle  loo, 

Arrah,  now  be  easy  ! 
Ted  was  born  with  grief  to  make 

Kathelin  run  crazy. 

She  takes  them  up  and  lays  them  down, 
And  now  her  bosom's  panting. 

And  now  she'd  sigh,  and  now  she'd  frown, 
For  Teddy  still  was  wanting : 
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And  now  she  plays  her  pipe  again, 

The  pipes  of  her  dear  Teddy, 
And  makes  them  tune  his  favourite  strain, 

Arrah,  be  easy,  Paddy  ! 
Ah !  'twill  not  do,  you  loodle  loo  ; 

Arrah,  now  be  easy  ! 
Ted  was  born  with  grief  to  make 

Kathelia  run  crazy. 

Teddy  from  behind  a  bush. 

Where  he'd  long  been  list'ning, 
Now  like  lightning  forth  did  rush, 

His  eyes  with  pleasure  glist'ning. 
Snatching  up  the  pipes  he  play'd. 

Pouring  out  his  pleasure. 
Whilst  half  delighted,  half  afraid, 

Kate  the  time  did  measui-e. 
Ah  !  that  will  do,  my  loodle  loo  ; 

Arrah,  now  I'm  easy  ! 
Ted  was  born  with  joy  to  make 

Kathelin  run  crazy. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  TROY. 

I  SING  of  a  war  set  on  foot  for  a  toy. 

And  of  Paris,  and  Helen,  and  Hector,  and  Troy, 

Where  on  women,  kings,  gen'rals,  and  coblers  you 

stumble, 
And  of  mortals  and  gods  meet  a  very  strange  jumble. 
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Sing  didderoo,  bubberoo,  oil  my  joy, 
How  sweetly  they  did  one  another  destroy, 
Come  fill  up  your  bumpers,  the  whisky  enjoy, 
I\Iay  we  ne'er  see  the  like  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Menelaus  was  happy  with  Helen  his  wife, 

Except  that  she  led  him  a  devil  of  a  life  : 

With  that  handsome  taef  Paris  she'd  toy  and  she'd 

P^ay, 
Till  they  pack'd  up  their  aWls,  and  both  ran  away. 
Sing  didderoo,  &c. 

Agamemnon,  and  all  the  great  chiefs  of  his  house, 
Soon  took  up  the  cause  of  this  hornified  spouse. 
While  Juno  said  this  thing,  and  Venus  said  that, 
And  the  gods  fell  a  wrangling  they  knew  not  for 
what. 

Sing  didderoo,  &c. 

Oh  then,  such  a  slaughter  and  cutting  of  throats, 
And  slaying  of  bullocks,  and  offering  up  goats; 
Till  the  cunning  Ulysses,  the  Trojans  to  cross, 
Clapt  forty  fine  fellows  in  one  wooden  horse. 
Sing  didderoo,  &c. 

Oh  then  for  to  see  the  maids,  widows  and  wives, 
Crying  some  for  their  virtue,  and  some  for  their 

lives  ! 
Thus  after  ten  years  they'd  defended  their  town. 
Poor  dear  Troy  in  ten  minutes  was  all  burned  down. 
Sing  didderoo,  &c. 
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But  to  see  how  it  ended  's  the  best  joke  of  all, 
Scarce  had  wrong'd  Menelaus  ascended  the  wall, 
But  he  blubb'ring  saw  Helen,  and  oh  !   strange  to 

tell! 
The  man  took  his  mare,  and  so  all  was  well. 
Sing  didderoo,  &c. 


THE  IRISH  SAILOR. 


Oh  !    to  hand,  reef,  and  steer,  is  the  thing   sailors 
prize, 

When  we'd  toast  Bet  and  Poll  in  some  strammock, 
I'd  hand  round  the  glass,  take  a  reef  in  my  eyes. 

And  steer  in  short  trips  t0  my  hammock. 
Faith,  honey,  they'd  call  m«j  the  pride  of  the  ship, 

Wid  my  hornpipe  so  natci  and  so  frisky  ; 
Then,  on  Saturday  night,  fait,  I  made  'em  such  flip, 

Oh,  the  best  in  the  world  except  whisky. 
Sing  the  perils  of  the  tars,  that  lead  such  happy  lives, 
With  their  foes  and  their  friends,  and  their  sweet- 
hearts and  wives. 

You'd  be  charm'd  to  the  life,  were  it  not  for  your 
fears. 

Though  of  danger  and  death  in  the  middle, 
To  hear  the  sweet  billows  so  bodder  your  ears, 

As  they  play  a  duet  on  the  fiddle. 
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Then  tho'  shot  holes    and   leaks  leave  wide  open 
death's  door, 
And  the  chances  against  you  are  various, 
Storms  are  all  gig  and  fun,  but  for  breakers  and 
shores, 
Fights  are  safe,  when  they  are  not  precarious. 
Sing  the  perils,  &c. 

Why  one  day,  as  I  tumbl'd  down  plump  from  the 
shrouds, 
As  neat  as  a  bird  or  a  fairy, 
"Where  the  devil  did  you  come  from  cried  one — from 
the  clouds  ? 
Did  you  come  from  ?  arrah  fait,  Tipperary. 
Then  that  time  when  we  sail'd  with  the  wind  in 
our  mouth, 
Old  Boreas  to  keep  to  his  tether. 
Fait,  the  compass  I  cunningly  nail'd  to  the  south, 
That  we  always  might  sail  iu  fair  weather. 
Sing  the  perils,  &c. 


TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  town  of  Kilkenny  I  once  kept  a  school, 
Where  I  sat  like  a  gander  'midst  ducks  in  a  pool, 
"  Spare  the  rod,  spoil  the  child,"  is  a  maxim  quite 

right, 
So  I  Avhipt  them  all  round  on  a  Saturday  night. 
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It  was  physic  befoi'e  they  were  sick  to  be  sure, 
But  you  know  that  prevention  was  better  than  cure  ; 
And  their  stomachs  might  grumble  out  "  non  quan- 

tum^  sufF," 
Yet  no  one  could  say  but  their  backs  had  enough. 
For  you'll  find  it  the  sooner,  the  deeper  you  search, 
That  the  great  tree  of  knowledge  they  talk  of  was 

birch. 

Thus  I  taught  them  till  told  by  an  impudent  elf, 
1  had  better  by  half  begin  learning  myself; 
My  boys  took  the  hint,  and  I  caught  an  arch  rogue, 
With  a  grin  on  his  face  slily  smoking  my  brogue  ; 
They  broke  my  best  cane,  burnt  my  wig  to  the  caul, 
And  scribbled  "  O'Blarney's  a  dunce,"  on  the  wall. 
So  I  lock'd  up  my  school-room,  and  wrote  on  the 

door, 
"  The  devil  may  teach  here,  for  I'll  teach  no  more  ;" 
But  I  prov'd  to  the  last,  although  left  in  the  lurch, 
The  great  tree  of  knowledge  they  talk  of  was  birch. 


DOLDRUM. 


'TwAs  Phelim  of  Doldrum  the  sense  to  reveal  him, 
Ax'd  Teddy,  who  call'd  him  a  paper  skull  drone : 
'  Arrah  !  get  out  of  that,  blood  and  'ouns,  sii-,'  cried 

Phelim, 
'  By  Jabers,  my  skull  is  as  thick  as  your  own  !' 
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''Tis  whisky,'  said  Ted,— '  My  dose  last  night  I 

tuk  it,' 
Cried  Phelim,  '  When  I  and  the  watchman  in  town, 
Were  both  all  the  world  like  two  wells  in  a  bucket, 
Myself  was  knock'd  up  and  the  watchman  knock'd 
down. ' 
Wid  a  gramachree  !  huggamanoni,  hooh  ! 
Musha-grah,  Ally  Croaker,  and  Ellen  aroon  ! 

'Doldrums,'   said    Ted,    'the  blue   devils.'— '  Peg 

Proctor 
Had  them,'  replied  Phelim,  but  she's  on  the  shelf. 
For  she  had  sure  and  sartain  been  kilt  by  the  doctor, 
Had  she  not  sav'd  her  life,  joy,  by  hanging  herself; 
She  drown'd  herself  first,  but  her  life  from  the  water 
I  sav'd  ;  then  she  hung  herself  while  I  stood  by, 
But  I  never  dreamt  what  the  cratur  was  a'ter. 
Supposing  she'd  just  hung  herself  up  to  dry. 
Wid  a  gramachree,  &c. 

'  In  the  Doldrums,'  said  Ted,  '  folks  queer  fancies 

suppose,  sir.' 
'  Take  a  hawk  for  a  handsaw,' cried  Phelim, '  that's 

clear ; 
So  when  Barney  the  boxer  took  me  by  the  nose,  sir, 
He  found  he  had  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear  ! 
Says  I,  Mister  Barney,  you're  full  of  your  vapours, 
But  the  likes  are  not  made  for  the  cut  of  your  coat ; 
AVid  a  lick  of  my  fist  then  I  cur'd  all  his  capers, 
Sent  his  teeth  in  his  hand,  and  his  head  down  his 

throat. 
Wid  a  gramachree  :  huggamanoni,  hooh  ! 
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But  with  Doldrums  be  aisy,  they're  all  boderation, 
To  the  Do!  drum  that  had  hipp'd  all  your  Frenchi- 
fied drones, 
Wid  their  guns  charg'd  wid  boats,  had  they  tried  at 

invasion, 
We'd  have  not  left  a  single  whole  skin  in  their  bones . 
We're  all  in  the  Doldrums,  but  now  happy  nation, 
The  king,  Heav'n  bless  him,  has  bid  'em  all  cease, 
Has  sign'd  the  death  warrant  of  want  and  vexation. 
And  gave  earnest  for  plenty  in  shape  of  a  peace. 
Wid  a  gramachree,  &c. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLAY  OF 
PIZARRO. 

From  the  county  of  Cork,  you  see  I  lately  came, 
The  harvest  to  reap — Mr.  Doody's  my  name  ; 
I  my  cousin  Shaun  Shaughnessy  met  t'other  day, 
And  says  he,  will  you  go  to  that  thing  called  a  play. 
With  my  loorel  lorel  loo. 

Is't  the  play  that  you  mean  ?  arrah,  Doodey,  you're 
right, 

For  they  treat  the   whole  town  with  Pizarro  to- 
night ; 

Oh,  says  I,  if  I'm  treated,  the  thing's  neat  and  clean, 

But  this  treat,  as  they  call'd  it,  cost  me  a  thirteen. 
With  my  loorel  lorel  loo. 
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The  green  thing  drew  up,  and  a  lady  I  spied, 
A  man  came  to  kiss  her — she  scornfully  cried, 
*  Get  out  you  blackguard,  or  I'll  bother  your  gig,' 
Then  in  came  Pizzaro,  who  growl'd  like  a  pig. 
With  my  loorel  lorel  loo. 

In'the  ould  gowry  people's  time,  long — -long  ago, 
The  Spaniards  all  walk'd  to  Peru,  you  must  know. 
Says  they,  *  you  must  give  up  your  cash  and  your 

kays,' 
But  one  Captain  Rolla  said,  'No  if  you  plaise.' 
With  my  loorel  lorel  loo. 

Then  Rolla  a  speech  made  about  swords  and  guns. 
And  he  moved  like  a  comet  amongst  moons  and  suns ; 
Says  he, '  Bate  the  Spaniards,  or  else  you'll  all  starve, 
So  his  majesty  here  are  you  willing  to  sarve.' 
With  my  loorel,  &c. 

Then  Avhat  a  confusion,  a  hubbub,  and  holla ! 
'Twas  fire  away  Spaniards,  and  leather  away  Rolla ; 
Poor  Murphy  Alonzo  like  a  thief  went  to  jail. 
But  his  neck  is  sav'd  somehow  without  giving  bail. 
With  my  loorel,  &c. 

Next  Pizarro  came  in  with  a  little  garsoon, 
W^ho  was  handled  by  Rolla,  as  I  would  a  spoon  : 
But  whilst  he  was  making  a  bridge,  smithereens, 
He  was  shot  by  a  villain  behind  all  the  scenes. 
With  my  loorel,  &c. 
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Then  he  gave  to  its  mother  the  sweet  little  child, 
And  he  next  look'd  about  him  as  if  he  was  wild  ; 
*  Take  the  boy  my  dear  cratur,  'tis  my  blood  that  is 

spilt. 
To  save  him,  O  blood  and  'ouns !  see  how  I'm  kilt. 
With  my  loorel,  &c. 

Then  Alonzo  gave  Paddy  Pizarro  a  blow, 
That  kill'd  him  as  dead  as  ould  Brien  Boro  ; 
At  last  on  a  board  Rolla's  body  they  take, 
And  twenty  nate  virgins  all  join'd  at  his  wake. 
"With  my  loorel,  &c. 


PATRICK  O'ROW. 

Patrick  O' Row  is  my  name, 

My  calliiag's  the  trade  of  a  boxer, 
I  'm  a  devil  of  a  fellow  for  fame, 

Why  I'm  bottom  like  any  game-cock,  sir ; 
Oh  I  tips  'em  so  tight, 
Left  and  right. 

And  to  blind  'em  so  well  I  knows  how ! 
To  the  spine  of  the  back  I  am  blood  : 
Ah,  honey,  'twould  do  your  heart  good, 
To  be  lather 'd  by  Patrick  O'Row. 

I  presently  knocks  down  my  men, 
Your  servant,  says  I,  pray  caU  again  ; 

Then  1  close  up  their  peepers,  and  then — 
I  wish  you  good  night,  Mr.  Gallaghan   ; 
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Were  alive  Master  Slack, 

On  his  back 

I'd  lay  him  as  flat  as  he's  now  ; 

'lis  my  washing-,  my  lodging,  and  food, ' 

Ah,  honey,  'twould  do  your  heart  good. 

To  be  lather'd  by  Patrick  O'Row. 

There's  Johnson,  and  George,  and  Big  Ben, 
Three  bruisers  that  well  can  rally  you. 

Though  they  thump'd  the  three  Birmingham  men. 
Says  I,  my  lads,  little  I  value  you. 

Mendoza  and  Ward, 

Can  strike  hard, 

And  to  stop  and  put  in  well  know  how. 

Nay,  they're  ev'ry  taef  of  'em  blood  : 

Yet,  honey,  'twould  do  them  all  good. 

To  be  lather'd  by  Patrick  O'Row. 

Wid  a  handful  of  fellows  like  these, 
Britannia  what  glory  I  'd  bring  her  to  ; 

Let  the  Spaniards  come  on  when  they  please. 
Devil  burn  me  we'd  teach  'em  a  ting  or  two. 

Wid  a  phalanx  of  fists, 

In  our  lists, 

So  nately  v/e'd  bodder  their  glow 

We'd  presently  try  if  they're  blood. 

Ah,  honey,  'twould  do  their  pride  good. 

To  be  lather'd  by  Patrick  O'Row. 

Come  all  ye  tight  lads  that  would  earn, 

True  fame,  in  a  posse  gather  ye, 
How  your  country  you'd  serve  would  ye  learn. 

Just  only  come  here  till  I  lather  ye  -. 
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Oh  I'll  make  you  so  tight 

Left  and  right, 

And  each  knock-me-down  argument  know, 

Come  here,  then,  and  try  if  you're  blood  ; 

Devil  burn  me  'twill  do  your  hearts  good, 

To  be  lather'd  by  Patrick  O'Row. 


A  GIRL,  A   BUMPER,  AND   A   FRIEND. 

An  Irish  lad's  a  jolly  boy. 

Full  of  frolic,  mirth,  and  fun. 
Wine  and  women  all  his  joy, 

And  from  a  foe  he'll  never  run. 
And  whether  he  is  rich  or  not, 

He  ne'er  feels  discontent  at  all, 
For  when  he  cash  in  store  has  got. 

Ne'er  rests  till  he  has  spent  it  all. 
Och  so  frisky — fond  of  whisky, 

Joy  is  never  at  an  end  ; 
Love's  his  boast — and  this  his  toast, 

A  Girl,  a  Bumper,  and  a  Friend. 

How  free  from  care's  an  Irish  boy, 

A  foe  to  all  formality, 
A  social  life  his  only  joy, 

His  motto — Hospitality. 
His  monarch  too  he'll  deai'ly  love, 

His  measures,  faith,  he'll  back  'em  all ; 
And  as  for  foes  he'll  quickly  prove, 

How  naitly  he  can  whack  'em  a,ll. 
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He'll  dance  and  sing — God  save  the  king  ; 

Success  the  noble  crown  attend  ; 
All  cares  deride — no  wish  beside 

A  Girl,  a  Bumper,  and  a  Friend. 

In  me  you  see  an  Irish  lad, 

Content  to  please  and  willing  och. 
Who  laughs  when  comfort's  to  be  had, 

And  pays  while  he's  a  shilling,  och. 
Then  take  my  hand,  O  Fanny,  love, 

And  make  no  farther  pothei",  och, 
My  heart  is  yours — Things  clearly  prove 

We're  made  for  one  another,  och. 
We'll  sing  and  play — no  larks  more  gay, 

Our  joys  shall  never  have  an  end  ; 
No  wish  beside,  our  warm  fireside, 

My  Wife,  a  Bumper,  and  a  Friend. 


AS  DERMOT  TOIL'D. 


As  Dermot  toil'd  one  summei''s  day. 
Young  Shela,  as  she  sat  behind  him. 
Fairly  stole  his  pipe  away — 
Oh  den  to  hear  how  she'd  deride  him, 
'  Where,  poor  Dermot,  is  it  gone, 
Your  lily  lily  loodle, 
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They've  left  you  nothing  but  the  drone, 
And  that's  yourself,  you  noodle.' 
Beum  bum  boodle,  loodle,  loo, 
Poor  Dermot's  pipe  is  lost  and  gone, 
And  what  will  the  poor  devil  do  ? 


But  Shela  hearing  Derniot  vex. 

Cried  she,  'Twas  little  Cupid  mov'd  me, 

Ye  fool,  to  steal  it  out  of  tricks, 

Only  to  see  how  much  you  lov'd  me, 

Come,  cheer  thee,  Dermot  never  moan, 

But  take  your  lily  loodle ; 

A  nd  for  the  heart  of  you  that's  gone, 

You  shall  have  mine,  you  noodle. 

Beum  bum  boodle,  loodle  loo, 

Shela's  to  church  with  Dermot  gone, 

And  for  the  rest — what's  dat  to  you  ? 


BARNEY  BRALLAGHEN'S  COURT- 
SHIP. 

'TwAs  on  a  windy  night. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

An  Irish  lad  so  tight. 

All  wind  and  weather  scorning. 

T 
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At  Judy  Calaghan's  dooi*, 
Sitting  upon  the  palings  ; 
His  love  tale  he  did  pour. 
And  this  was  part  of  his  wailings. 

Only  say, 
You'll  have  Mr.  Brallaghan, 

Don't  say  nay, 
Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 

Oh,  list  to  what  I  say, 
Charms  you've  got  like  Venus, 
Own  your  love  you  may, 
There's  only  the  wall  between  us. 
You  lay  fast  asleep. 
Snug  in  the  bed  and  snoring, 
Round  the  house  I  creep. 
Your  hard  heart  imploring. 
Only  say,  &c. 

I've  got  nine  pigs  and  a  sow, 
I've  got  a  sty  to  sleep  'em, 
A  calf  and  a  brindled  cow. 
And  got  a  cabin  to  keep  'em. 
Sunday  hose  and  coat, 
An  old  gray  mare  to  ride  on. 
Saddle  and  bridle  to  boot, 
Which  you  may  jaunt  astride  on. 
Only  say,  &c. 

I've  got  an  old  Tom  cat. 
Thro'  one  eye  he's  staring, 
I've  got  a  Sunday  hat, 
Little  the  worse  for  wearing. 
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I've  got  some  gooseberry  wiue, 
The  trees  had  got  no  riper  on  j 
I've  got  a  fiddle  fine, 
Which  only  wants  a  piper  on. 
Only  say,  &c. 

I've  got  an  acre  of  ground, 
I've  got  it  set  with  praties; 
I've  got  of  baccy  a  pound, 
And  got  some  tea  for  the  ladies. 
I've  got  the  ring  to  wed, 
Some  whisky  to  make  us  gaily, 
A  mattress  feather  bed, 
And  a  handsome  new  shillela. 
Only  say,  &c. 

For  a  wife  till  death, 
I  am  willing  to  take  ye. 
But  och,  I  w^aste  my  breath. 
The  devil  himself  can't  wake  you. 
'Tis  just  beginning  to  rain, 
So  I'll  get  under  cover ; 
I'll  come  to-morrow  again, 
And  be  your  constant  lover. 

Only  say. 
You'll  have  Mr.  Brallaghan, 

Don't  say  nay, 
Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 
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TERRY  O'ROURKE. 

From  the  province  of  Munstei;  I  first  took  my  name, 
I  have  been  in  Connaiight,  I  think  it  no  shame ; 
The  night  I  vras  born  there  was  thundering  joy, 
To  think  that  my  daddy  should  have  such  a  boy, 
Oh,  marrone  !  how  the  midwife  did  talk, 
By  the  hokey,  says  Paddy,  he'll  soon  fetch  a  walk. 
With  his  pouting  sweet  lips,  and  his  mammy's  by- 
look. 
By  my  conscience  we'll  christen  him  Terry  O'- 
Rourke. 

Terry  O'Rourke,  Terry  ORourke, 
Terry  O,  Terry  O,  Terry  O'Rourke, 
Terry  O,  Terry  O,  Terry  O,  Terry, 
By  my  conscience  Ave'll  christen  him   Terry  O'- 
Rourke. 

The  clergy  got  notice  the  night  'twas  to  be, 
The  gossips  were  sent  for  to  wait  upon  me, 
The  neighbours  assembled  the  priest  took  his  book. 
And  sprinkled  the  water  on  Terry  O'Rourke. 
Oh,  marrone,  there  was  whisky  don't  fear. 
To  soften  the  heart  of  the  ladies  my  dear ; 
There  was  piping  and  fiddling  and  that  sort  of  work, 
To  keep  up  the  christ'ning  of  Terry  O'Rourke 
Terry  O,  &c. 

To  make  me  a  scholar  my  parents  agreed. 
To  put  me  to  speaking  before  I  could  i-ead, 
I  pick'd  up  my  learning  so  mightily  fast, 
Faith  Terry  he  beat  his  poor  master  at  last. 
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Oh,  marrone,  how  I  bother'd  their  hearts, 
My  learning  produced  such  natural  parts ; 
That  my  own  pretty  face  in  their  samplers  they'd 

work. 
And  were  constantly  sighing  for  Terry  O'Rourke, 
Terry  O,  &c. 


THE  HERO  OF  BALLINACRAZY. 

When  I  lived  once  in  Ballinacrazy  dear, 

The  girls  were  all  tight  as  a  daisy  dear ; 

When  I  gave  them  a  smack  they  whispered  good  lack, 

And  cried,  Paddy  now  can't  you  be  aisy  dear. 

First  I  married  miss  Dolly  O'Daisy  dear, 
She  had  two  swivel  eyes — wore  a  jaisy  dear, 
Then  to  fat  miss  Malone  weighing  seventeen  stone. 
Then  to  lantern  jaw'd  skinny  O'Casy  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Then  I  married  miss  Dorothy  Taizy  dear. 
She  was  a  toast  once  in  Ballinacrazy  dear. 
Her  left  leg  was  good,  but  its  fellow  was  wood, 
And  she  hop'd  like  a  duck  round  a  daisy  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Then  I  married  her  sister  miss  Taizy  dear. 
But  she  turned  out  so  idle  and  lazy  dear, 
That  I  took  from  the  peg,  my  deceased  lady's  leg, 
To  leather  my  live  one  when  lazy  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 
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Next  I  married  ould  rich  mother  Hazy  dear, 
She'd  a  cough  and  employed  Dr.  Blazy  dear, 
But  some  drops  that  he  gave  drop'd  her  into  her 

grave, 
But  her  cash  made  me  very  soon  aisy  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Novr  says  I  to  ould  father  O'Mazy  dear 

Don't  my  weddings  and  funerals  please  you  dear, 

Oh,  says  he,  you  blackguard,  betwixt  church  and 

church-yard, 
Oh,  you  never  will  let  me  be  aisy  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Oh,  woman  I  live  but  to  please  you  dear, 
I'm  the  hero  of  Ballinacrazy  dear, 
I'll  marry  you  all,  lean,  fat,  short  and  tall, 
One  after  the  other  to  please  you  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 


RONEY  FLINN. 

My  name  is  Roney  Flinn,  a  right  tight  Irish  boy. 
And  och,  I  loved  a  Connaught  lass  her  name  was 

Judy  Foy. 
With  my  sighs  and  moans,  my  grunts  and  groans. 

Och,  surely  she  my  heart  did  bother, 

For  she'd  neither  say  me  aye  nor  no, 

Nor  one  thing  nor  yet  the  other. 
Whack  row  de  dow. 
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There  was  one  Faddy  Byrne  who  soft  things  to  her 

said, 
Arrah,  says  I,  if  you  don't  hop  your  twigg,  by  my 

soul  I'll  break  your  head. 
With  your  leers  and  squints,  your  crooked  hints. 

'Tis  all  in  vain,  your  brains  you  bother, 

For  she'll  neither  say  you  aye  nor  no, 

Nor  one  thing  nor  yet  the  other. 
Whack,  &c. 


Then  we  went  out  like  gentlemen,  who  take  each 

other's  hints, 
But  our  pistol  cocks  were  rusty,  and  we  both  forgot 

our  flints. 
Neither  powder,  shot,  nor  wadding  got. 

Which  surely  did  our  valour  bother, 

As  we  could  neither  flash  nor  pop. 

Nor  one  thing,  nor  yet  the  oth  er. 
Whack,  &c. 


To  satisfy   our  honours,    which  gave  us   mighty 

care. 
As  we  could 'nt  load  our  pistols,  why  we  fir'd  them 

in  the  air. 
Don't  make  your  thame,  'twas  all  the  same. 

What  call  had  we  our  brains  to  bother, 

For  fear  we'd  ne'er  go  home  again, 

To  do  the  one,  nor  yet  the  other. 
Whack,  &c. 
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Now  you  duellists  take  pattern,   for  the  man  by 

shooting  spilt, 
He  looks  mighty  queer,  when  he  goes  home  and  tells 

them  how  he's  kilt. 
And  all  for  what,  a  random  shot. 

You  call  it  honour,  I  say  bother, 

If  we  should  ne'er  go  home  again, 

To  do  the  one,  nor  yet  the  other. 
Whack,  &c. 


THADY   O'BRADY'S   DESCRIPTION  OF 
HIS  CABIN  FURNITURE. 

Ye  lasses  and  bucks  leave  off  your  sly  looks, 

While  I  sing  about  Thady  O'Brady ; 

Who  courted  Miss  Rielly,  so  snug  and  so  slyly, 

That  he  determin'd  to  make  her  his  lady. 

But  before  he'd  begin  to  commit  that  great  sin. 

Which  the  Clergy  they  call  matrimony, 

His  furniture  all,  he  would  tell  at  a  call, 

For  to  give  to  his  own  darling  honey. 

First  a  neat  feather  bed,  with  a  four-posted  stead, 

With  blankets,  quilt,  bolster,  and  sheets  too, 

A  straw  curtain  beside,  to  the  rafter  well  tied. 

With  a  neat  deal  board  chest  at  our  feet  too. 

In  one  corner  some  meal,  in  the  other  a  pail 

Of  sweet  milk  and  roll  butter  hard  by  it. 

Some  pork  in  a  barrel,  and  for  fear  we  should  quarrel, 

Some  strong  whisky  to  keep  us  all  quiet. 
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A  churn  and  a  dash,  to  make  a  great  splash, 

With  some  hot  boiling  water  to  fill  it, 

Some  saucepans  with  handles,  and  to  make  the  rush 

candles, 
Some  lard  in  a  neat  little  skillet. 
For  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  will  ne'er  be  short  taken, 
With  some  cabbage  to  put  where  the  meat  is, 
A  pair  of  new  brogues,  and  two  osier  scullogues. 
To  draw  the  water  clean  of  'a  the  praties. 

Two  forks  and  a  flail,  leaning  up  'gainst  a  rail, 

A  table,  three  chairs,  and  a  forum. 

All  these  I  will  give,  and  I  think  you  may  live. 

As  well  as  the  justice  of  quorum. 

But  Kathleen  Astore  should  you  want  any  more, 

Cry  out  without  any  more  bother, 

For  'tis  an  Irishman's  pride,  whate'er  may  betide. 

To  keep  his  poor  wife  in  good  order. 


BALLINAMONA. 

You   know  I'm  your  priest,  and  your  conscience 

is  mine, 
And  if  you  be  wicked  'tis  not  a  good  sign. 
So  leave  off  your  raking  and  marry  a  wife. 
And  then  my  dear  Darby  you're  settled  for  life. 

With  your  Ballinamona  oro, 

Ballinamona  oro, 

Ballinamona  oro, 

A  snug  little  wedding  for  me. 
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The  banns  being  publish'd  to  chapel  we  go, 

The  bride  and  the  bridegroom  in  coats  white  as 

snow, 
So  modest  her  air,  and  so  sheepish  your  look, 
You  pull  out  the  gold  and  1  lug  out  my  book, 
With  my  Ballinamona  oro,  &c. 

I  thumb  out  the  place  and  I  then  read  away, 
She  blushes  at  love,  and  she  whispers  *  obey ;' 
You  take  her  dear  hand  for  to  have  and  to  hold, 
I  put  up  my  book  and  I  pocket  the  gould, 

Singing  Ballinamona  oro,  &c. 

A  snug  little  guinea  for  me,  &c. 

The  neighbours  wish  joy  tothebridegi'oom  and  bride, 
The  piper  before  us,  we  march  side  by  side, 
A  good  wedding  dinner  gives  joy  to  each  face, 
The  piper  plays  up  and  myself  says  the  grace, 

With  my  ballinamono  oro,  &c. 


THADY  O'TOOLE. 

On  the  big  Hill  of  Howth  a  snug  cot  I  was  born  in 

My  first  views  of  life  were  extensive  I  think. 
My  genius  was  prov'd  on  the  very  first  morning, 

When  smelling  some  whiskey  I  ax'd  for  a  drink. 
1  grew  a  gassoon,  and  to  Dublin  for  knowledge 

1  trotted  one  day  when  the  evening  was  cool, 
Was  enter'd  a  sweeper  in  Trinity  College, 

Where  soon    they    distinguish'd    young    Thady 
O' Toole. 
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I  waited  on  students  who  seldom  were  sober, 

They  call'd  whiskey  Latin  for  goose,  the  queer 
elves ; 
Then  talk'd  about  Ovid  and  tippl'd  October, 

And  made  the  dead  languages  speak  for  them- 
selves. 
So  out  by  degrees,  sure  I  mean  at  my  leisure, 

From  college  1  came,  being  finished  at  school. 
Set  up  Physic  Doctor,  and  practised  at  pleasure 

On  cows  and  live  Christians  the  skill  of  O'Toole. 

A  fine  female  lady  came  one  of  my  patients, 

With  a  pain  in  one  leg  to  remove  if  1  could  ; 
Och  darling,  says  I,  banish  grief  and  vexation, 

I'll  make  you  a  leg  without  pain,  sure  of  wood. 
I  swore  to  support  her  through  life,  the  dear  crea- 
ture. 

Then  made  her  a  limb  from  the  leg  of  a  stool ; 
She  gave  me  her  hand  in  exchange,   what  good 
nature ! 

And  so  she  became  Mrs.  Thady  O'Toole. 


PAT  WAS  A  DARLING  BOY. 

'TwAs  at  the  sign  of  the  fork 

Young  Pat  first  open'd  his  throttle, 

And  being  a  native  of  Cork, 
No  wonder  he  dipp'd  in  the  bottle ; 
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His  mother's  own  milk  they  say 

Soon  made  him  quite  funny  and  frisky, 
For  when  she  put  cream  in  his  tea, 

By  the  powVs  it  was  nothing  hut  whisky, 
O  Paddy  O'Flannagan, 
Neat  tippling  Paddy, 
'    Whugh,  whugh,  whugh, 
Pat  was  a  darling  boy. 

Says  Father  O'Fogerty,   Pat, 

Now  love  your  enemies  ever, 
Pray  let  me  exhort  you  to  that ; 

Says  Pat,  it's  my  constant  endeavour. 
For  whiskey,  my  deadliest  foe, 

When  down  in  my  gullet  I  shove  it, 
I  take  it  to  heart  you  must  know, 

For  nobody  better  can  love  it. 

Oh  Paddy  O'Flannagan,  &c. 

For  England  he  sail'd  one  day, 

Determin'd  to  be  a  rover, 
But  fell  ovei'board  in  the  sea, 

When  he'd  been  about  half  seas  over; 
But  sav'd  by  a  man  hard  by. 

Who  shew'd  him  a  deal  of  good  natur. 
The  water,  he  said,  made  him  dry. 

So  he  call'd  for  a  drop  of  the  cratur. 

Oh  Paddy  O'Flannagan,  &c. 

One  time  when  his  eyes  were  sore, 

For  fear  he'd  grow  blind  gave  him  trouble. 

So  he  swallow'd  pure  potteen  galore. 
Which  cur'd  him  and  made  him  see  double : 
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Says  he,  'gainst  the  ills  of  life 

Give  whiskey,  and  nothing  can  shake  me, 
To  Heav'n  it  sent  my  poor  wife, 

And  when  dead  I'll  have  whiskey  to  wake  me. 
Oh  Paddy  Flannagan,  &c. 

To  the  devil's  punch  bowl  he  came, 

A  pond  that  in  Kerry  is  brimming, 
And  soon  for  the  sake  of  its  name, 

Was  seen  in  the  punch  bowl  a  swimming  j 
For  whiskey  he  wrestl'd  and  hurl'd, 

And  won  all  his  bets  by  his  merits, 
So  he  drank  himself  out  of  the  world, 

To  go  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Oh  Paddy  O' Flannagan,  &c. 


THOUGH  LATE  I  WAS  PLUMP, 
SOUND,  AND  JOLLY. 

Though  late  I  was  plump,  sound,  and  jolly, 

I  now  am  as  thin  as  a  rod. 
Oh  love  is  the  cause  of  my  folly. 

And  soon  I'll  be  under  the  sod. 

Sing  diderum  doodle,  nagety,  hagety,  nagety,  rum. 

And  gootterum  foodie,  figety,  nigety,  figety,  mum. 

Dear  Kathleen  then  why  do  you  flout  me, 

A  lad  that's  so  cosey  and  warm, 
With  ev'ry  thing  handsome  about  me. 
My  cabin  and  snug  little  farm. 

Sing  diderum,  &c. 
U 
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What  though  I  have  scrap'd  up  no  money, 
No  duns  at  my  chamber  attend. 

And  Sunday  I  ride  on  my  poney, 
And  still  have  a  bit  for  a  friend. 

Sing  diderum,  &c. 

The  cock  courts  his  hens  all  around  me, 
The  sparrow,  the  pigeon,  and  dove, 

Oh  hovir  all  this  courting  confounds  me. 
When  I  look  and  I  think  on  my  love. 
Sing  diderum,  &c. 


SINCE  LOVE  IS  THE  PLAN. 

Since  love  is  the  plan, 
I'll  love  if  I  can. 

But  first  let  me  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  man. 
In  address  how  complete. 
And  in  dress  spruce  and  neat, 
No  matter  how  tall,  so  he's  over  five  feet, 
Not  dull  nor  too  witty. 
His  eyes  I'll  think  pretty. 
If  sparkling  with  pleasure  whenever  we  meet. 
Not  dull,  &c. 

Though  gentle  he  be. 

His  man  he  shall  see, 

Yet  never  be  conquer'd  by  any  but  me,^ 

In  a  song  bear  a  bob, 
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In  a  glass  hob  or  nob, 

Yet  drink  of  his  reason  his  noddle  ne'er  rob. 

This  is  a  fancy, 

If  such  a  man  can  see, 

I'm  his  if  he's  mine, — until  then  I  am  free. 


MARGERY  GRINDER. 

When  I  was  a  mighty  small  boy. 

Young  Margery  came  to  our  town,  Sir : 
How  I  was  bother'd  with  joy, 
Like  a  kitten,  I  frisk'd  up  and  down,  Sir, 
Calling  her  my  sweet  pearl,  following  always  behind 

her ; 
For  her  black  eyes  no  girl  could  match,  my  sweet 
Margery  Grinder. 

My  mother  in  vain  bade  me  work^ 

jS'or  work  nor  eat  could  poor  Barney  ; 
So  she  went  to  ould  father  O'Rourke, 
Told  her  story,  and  after  some  blarney, 
Give  me  advice,  say  she,  no  friend  than  you  can  be 

kinder ; 
Father  O'Rourke  a  sheep's  eye  had  himself  cast  on 
Margery  Grinder. 

What  devil  has  got  in  the  place, 

The  folks  are  all  mad,  cries  my  mother ; 
There's  Captain  Dermot  Macshane, 
And  the  deaf  lawyer,  Paddy,  his  brother, 
Thady,  the  purblind  beau,  and  old  Donovan,  blinder, 
They're  dancing  and  hobbling  all  after  pert  little 
Margery  Grinder. 
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This  father  O'Rourke  gravely  heard, 

For  grave  was  the  father,  tho'  fi-isky, 
Mrs.  LifFey,  says  he,  take  my  word, 
(But  he  first  took  a  naggin  of  whiskey), 
Barney  will  have,  the  girl,  catch  her  where'er  he 

can  find  her ; 
So,  by  his  advice,  I  was  married  next  day  to  sweet 
Margery  Grinder. 


PADDY'S  BALLOON. 

Some  have  travers'd  the  fathomless  ocean, 

Others  Africa's  coast  have  explor'd. 
By  the  powers,  but  I  think  the  best  notion, 

Is  riding  the  sky  on  a  board  ; 
While  tied  to  a  bladder  of  smoke,  sir, 

The  hemisphere  round  you  may  sail, 
You'll  look,  by  my  soul  it's  no  joke,  sir. 

Like  a  pig  with  a  rat  at  his  tail. 
Sing  dideroo  do,  dideroo,  dideroo,  dideroo  do. 

Upon  land  a  thirteener  a  mile,  sir, 

For  every  furlong  you  ride ; 
By  water,  no  turnpike  or  stile,  sir, 

But  then  you  must  wait  for  the  tide. 
Now  this  is  a  very  snug  way,  sir. 

And  the  travelling  charges  so  small ; 
If  your  neck  should  get  broke  by  the  way,  sii'. 

The  expense  would  be  nothing  at  all. 

Sing  dideroo,  &c. 
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Then  with  changing  of  horses,  such  bother, 

You'll  be  rid  of  all  that  very  soon ; 
Sure  as  I  am  the  son  of  my  mother, 

You  may  breakfast  to-night  in  the  moon  ; 
While  the  stars  will  be  blinking  about,  sir. 

To  judge  Avhat  this  wonder  may  be, 
And  some  would  suppose,  without  doubt,  sir, 
'Twas  Ireland  jump'd  out  of  the  sea. 

Sing  dideroo,  &c. 


THE  GRINDERS. 

Search  all  the  world  high  and  low, 

Many  a  freak  you'll  be  finding ; 
What  do  you  think's  all  the  go. 

By  the  hoky  it's  nothing  but  grinding. 
Terry  I  O,  I  O. 
Scandal  the  devil  cannot  bind  her. 

The  world  is  all,  "  how  came  you  so," 
And  ev'ry  profession's  turn'd  grinder. 

Law's  a  state^mill,  and  those  elves, 
The  lawyers,  like  terrible  giants, 

Grind  all  the  grist  for  themselves. 
And  leave  all  the  chaff  to  their  clients. 

Terry  I  O,  &c. 

Doctors  grind  you  for  fees  so  pellmell, 

That  they  kill  you  for  mere  preservation  ; 

For  they  know  if  the'y  let  you  grow  well, 
That  you'd  die  soon  enough  of  starvation. 
Terry  I  O,  &c. 
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The  gamester  he  grinds  by  the  card, 
Oh  !  sure  he's  the  devil's  own  cousin  ! 

The  tailor  he  grinds  by  the  yard, 

And  the  baker  he  grinds  by  the  dozen. 

Terry  I  O,  &c. 


The  raiser  grinds  north,  east,  west,  and  south, 
The  barber  at  grinding's  a  crammer ; 

The  churchwarden's  got  a  wide  mouth, 
And  his  grinders  are  like  a  sledge  hammer. 
Terry  I  O,  &c. 


Like  coblers,  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Thus  at  grinding  all  stick  to  their  tether ; 

But  ould  nick,  who  all  grinders  can  beat, 
Will  grind  the  whole  boiling  together. 

Terry  I  O,  &c. 


Britain's  grinders  are  sound  wooden  walls, 
The  Cambrian  and  Scot  a'nt  behind  her ; 

And  for  aid,  when  Hibernia  calls, 
Sure  Paddy's  the  devil's  own  grinder. 

Terry  I  O,  &c. 


If  ever  erased  from  this  breast, 

Are  your  generous  favours  so  binding. 

May  the  devil  grind  me  with  the  rest, 
Just  to  properly  finish  his  grinding. 

Terry  I  O,  &c. 
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CAPTAIN  MEGAN. 

Oh  the  face  of  brave  Captain  Megan 
Was  as  broad  as  a  big  frying  pan, 

Just  over  his  snout 

One  eye  was  snuff'd  out, 
But  the  other  burnt  bright  upon  Nan — sweet  Nan ; 
Oh  it  bother'd  the  heart  of  poor  Nan. 

I'm  no  beauty,  sighed  Captain  Megan, 
But  'tis  manners  alone  makes  the  man, 

And  tho'  my  long  nose 

Should  hang  over  my  toes, 
Would  you  like  me  the  worse  for  it,  Nan — sweet  Nan ; 
Would  you  like  me  the  worse  for  it,  Nan- 
Nan  leer'd  upon  Captain  Megan, 
Her  skin  was  the  colour  of  tan, 

But  the  Captain  she  saw 

Had  a  je  ne  scai  quoi. 
So  the  Captain  he  conquer'd  sweet  Nan— sweet  Nan ; 
Oh  long  life  to  brave  Captain  Megan. 


ORIGIN  OF  IRISH  SURNAMES. 

There  was  Coi'mac  O'Con, 

Of  the  great  Con  grandson. 
With  the  son  of  Cumhal,  the  great  Fin, 

Whose  name  sounded  afar. 

As  great  Ossian's  papa ; 
Oh!— 'Twas  with  him  the  O'Connels  came  in. 
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There  comes  Dathy  the  last, 

Who  to  Italy  pass'd, 
And  was  kill'd  by  a  flash  from  the  skies; 

Patrick  then  did  succeed, 

Taught  the  people  to  read, — 
And  from  him  the  O'Flahertys  rise. 


Then  Melachlin  of  Meath 

Put  old  Turges  to  death, 
Brian  Boromy  mounted  the  throne. 

Who  set  Dublin  in  blaze 

With  the  tribe  of  Dalcais, — 
And  from  him  are  the  Flannagans  grown. 


Oh,  then  Danchad  his  son 

Scarce  to  reign  had  begun. 
When  Thurloch  got  hold  of  the  crown ; 

Then  the  great  Southern  Lion 

Comes,  Murragh  O' Brian, — 
And  from  him  the  O' Brians  came  down. 


Thus  the  Fitz,  Macs,  and  O's, 
Our  long  ancestry  close; 

O  their  dignity  never  shall  fall, 
For  our  arms  are  link'd. 
And  tho'  some  are  extinct, 

Yet  I  am  the  heir  of  them  all. 
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LEAP  YEAR. 

Wont  you  hail  the  leap  year  by  that  am'rous  dog 

Janus, 
Once  in  ev'ry  four  times  consecrated  to  Venus? 
Oh  the  fine  lovely  season  for  frolic  and  sporting, 
When  the  men  are  made  love   to,    and  girls  go  u 

courting ; 
Then  come  round  me  dear  ci'eatures  and  frolic  and 

frisk  it, 
And  dance  it  and  whisk  it,  and  dance  it  and  whisk  it ; 
Sing  smellilou,  battersis,  arrah  Pat. 
Spoken — To  be  sure  there  wont  be  some  fine  fun 
going  forward;* 

Faith  and  conscience  and  you  may  say  that. 


Mr.  Venus  come  put  on  a  masculine  air. 

Throw  youi'self  on  your  knees,  curse  your  stars,  lie 

and  swear ; 
Perfection,  says  you,  to  your  beauty's  a  quiz. 
Cries  Miss  Mars,  Do  you  love  me  ?  I  do,  damme — 
whiz  ! 

Then  come  round  me,  and  round,  &c. 
Spoken — To  be  sure  there  wont  be  fine  singing 
and  dying,  and  cooing,  and  wooing ; 

Faith  and  conscience  and  you  may  say  that. 

*  To  be  chaunted  ad  libitum. 
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Rich  young  ladies  of  sixty  new  born  to  love's  joys. 
Shall  hobble  and  mumble  their  courtship  to  boys; 
Girls  shall  court  from  the  shiners  of  old  men  assist- 
ance, 
With  their  eye  on  a  handsome  tight  lad  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
Then  come  round  me,  &c. 
Spoken — To  be  sure  they  wont  make  the  best  use 
of  their  time ; 

Faith  and  conscience  and  you  may  say  that. 

Miss  Maypole  shall  stoop  to  the  arms  of  an  imp, 
And   the  tall   lady    Gawky   shall  court   my   lord 

Shrimp ; 
Miss  Pigmy  shall  climb  round  the  neck  of  a  tall 

man, 
And  the  rich  widow  Mole  court  a  big  Irish  jolman. 
Then  come  round  me,  &c. 
Spoken — To  be  sure  there  wont  be  fine  simpering 
and  ogling  and  leering  ; 

Faith  and  conscience  and  you  may  say  that. 

Miss   Champanzy  whose    monkey    has    so    many 

charms, 
Of  a  fine  powder'd  coxcomb,  shall  rush  to  the  arms  ; 
To  court  Mr.  Sciatic  Miss  Spasm  shall  hop, 
And  Miss  Chevaux-de-frize  shall  address  Mr.  Crop. 
Then  come  round  me,  &c. 
Spoken — To  be  sure   the   bold  little  devils  wont 
put  the  men  into  a  fine  flucteration  ! 

Faith  and  conscience  and  you  may  say  that. 
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Thus  you've  nothing  to  do  jolmen  all  hut  sit  still. 
And  faith  ev'ry  jack  will  soon  find  out  a  jill; 
Come  on  you  hold  devils,    sweai',    lie,   and  make 

speeches, 
Tis  leap  year,  and  the  petticoats  govern  the  hreeches. 
Then  come  round  me,  &c. 
Spoken — Ah,  the  dear  creatures,  to  he  sure  they 
wont  make  a  comical  figui-e  when  they  are  dressed 
in  their  inexpressibles. 

aith  and  conscience  and  you  may  say  that. 


LET  OTHER  MEN  SING  OF  THEIR 
GODDESSES  BRIGHT. 

Let  other  men  sing  of  their  goddesses  bright. 

Who  darken  the  day  and  enlighten  the  night ; 

I  sing  of  a  woman,  but  such  flesh  and  blood  ! 

A  touch  of  her  finger  would  do  your  heart  good; 
With  my  far  ral  lal  lal,  tal  te  ta  ral  lal  la, 
With  my  tar  ral  lal  la,  de  ral  de  tar  ral  lal  la, 
Tal  de  ral  lal  lal  la,  de  ral  de  ta  ral  la, 
And  my  smalliloo,  didderoo,  buhberoo  whack. 


Ten  times  a  day  to  my  charmer  I  come. 
To  tell  her  my  passion,  but  can't— I'm  struck  dumb. 
For  Cupid  so  seizes  my  heart  by  surprise. 
That  my  tongue  falls  asleep  at  the  sight  of  her  eyes. 
With  my  far  ral  lal,  &c. 
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Her  little  dog  Pompey's  my  rival  I  see, 

She  kisses  and  hugs  him,  but  frowns  upon  me ; 

Then  prythee,   dear  Charlotte,  think  more  of  your 

charms. 
Instead  of  your  lap  dog,  take  me  to  your  arms. 
With  my  far  ral  lal,  &o. 


THE  BRISK  IRISH  LAD. 

Each  pretty  young  Miss,  with  a  long  heavy  purse, 

Is  courted  and  flattered  and  easily  had, 

She  longs  to  be  taken  for  better  for  worse, 

And  quickly  elopes  with  an  Irish  lad. 

To  be  sure  she  dont  like  a  brisk  Irish  lad, " 
To  be  sure  she  dont  like  a  brisk  Irish  lad, 

Oh  to  be  sure  she  dont  like  a  brisk  Irish  lad. 

Then  wife  when  forsaken  for  bottle  and  dice, 
Her  dress  all  neglected,  and  sighing  and  sad, 

Finds  delight  in  sweet  converse  and  changes  her  sighsj 
For  the  good-huraour'd  chat  of  an  Irish  lad. 
Oh  to  be  sure,  &c.  " 


The  widow  in  sorrow  declines  the  sweet  joys 
Of  public  amusements,  in  sable  all  clad, 

The  widow  her  twelvemonth  in  mourning  employs. 
Then  hastens  to  church  with  an  Irish  lad. 
Oh  to  be  sure,  &c. 
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YOU  NEVER  DID  HEAR  OF  AN  IRISH- 
MAN'S FEAR. 

You  never  did  hear  of  an  Irishman's  fear, 
In  love  or  in  battle,  in  love  or  in  battlie. 

We're  always  on  duty  and  ready  for  beauty, 

Where  cannons  do  rattle,  where  cannons  do  rattle. 

By  day  or  by  night  we  love  and  we  fight, 

We're  honour's  defender,  we're  honour's  defender, 

The  foe  and  the  fair  we  always  take  care 
To  make  them  surrender,  to  make  them  surrender. 
By  day  or  by  night,  &c. 


'TIS  WHISKY  I  ADORE. 

As  I  went  down  by  yon  blind  quay, 

One  ev'ning  in  the  spring. 
The  little  merry  tap-room  bells 

Melodiously  did  ring. 
They  rung  their  merry  drunken  notes, 
They  rung  them  o'er  and  o'er. 

Ah  gramachree  stole  rinky  dear, 
'Tis  whisky  I  adore. 

As  I  pass'd  the  fat  landlady. 
Full  drunkenly  I  stalk'd, 
Says  she  unto  her  husband  "  Tom, 
Have  you  yo.n  noggin  chalk'd  ?" 
"  Oh  yes,  I  did  the  noggin  chalk, 
I  chalk'd  it  o'er  and  o'er," 
Ah  gramachree,  &c. 
X 
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His  humming  stuff  so  pleased  me, 

That  quickly  I  sat  down, 
And  devil  a  step  that  I  did  stir, 

Till  I  drank  half  a  crown. 
And  if  I  had  ten  times  as  much, 

I'd  drink  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
Ah  gramachree,  &c. 

Two  fat  mud  larks  before  my  face 

Lay  grunting  in  a  sty, 
I  envied  them  their  happiness 

So  snugly  they  did  lie. 
Such  fondness  once  my  wife  show'd  me, 

But  now,  alas,  'tis  o'er, 
Ah  gramachree,  &c. 

At  length  when  home  at  night  I  come, 

My  wife  stood  at  the  door. 
With  pickhooks  long  and  crooked  nails 

My  eyes  and  face  she  tore, 
She  roll'd  me  in  the  gutter  too, 

She  roll'd  me  o'er  and  o'er. 
Ah  gramachree,  &c. 


PADDY'S  TRIP  FROM  DUBLIN. 

TwAs  business  requir'd  I'd  from  Dublin  be  straying, 
I  bargain'd  the  captain  to  sail  pretty  quick ; 

But  just  at  the  moment  the  anchor  was  weighing, 
A  spalpeen  he  wanted  to  play  me  a  trick. 
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So  Pat  go  down  stairs,  and  fetch  me  some  beer  now, 

Says  I,  by  my  soul,  you'r  monstratiously  kind ; 

Then  you'll  sail  away,  and  111  look  mighty  queer  now, 

When  I  come  up  and  see  myself  all  left  behind. 

With  my  tal  de  ral,  lal  de  I'al,  lal  de  ral  la,  ral  la, 

tal  de  ral,  la  ral  la,  la  ral  la  la. 

Sing  phillelu,  whillelu, 
Whillelo,  phillelo. 
Whack  boderation  and  langolee. 


A  storm  met  the  ship,  and  it  did  so  dodge  her, 

Says  the  captain  well  sink,  or  be  all  cast  away ; 
Thinks  I,  never  mind,  'cause  I'm  only  a  lodger. 

And  my  life  is  insured,  so  the  office  must  pay ; 
But  a  thief,  who  was  sea  sick,  kick'd  up  such  a  riot, 

Tho'  I  lay  quite  sea  sick  and  speechless  myself, 
I  could'nt  help  bawling,  you  spalpeen  be  quiet. 

Do  you  think  there's  nobody  dead  but  yourself. 
With  my  la  ral  la,  &c.  &c. 


Well,  we  got  safe  on  shore,  ev'ry  son  of  his  mother. 
There  I  found  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Paddy  Macgee, 
Och !  Dermot,  sis  I,  is  it  you  or  your  brother. 

Sis  I,  I've  a  mighty  great  notion  it's  me. 
Then  I  told  the  bull  we  had  made  of  our  journej'. 

But  to  bull-making,  Irislimen  always  bear  blame ; 
Says    he,   my    good    friend,    tho'   we've   bulls    in 
Hibernia, 
They've  cuckolds  in  England,  and  that's  all  the 
same. 

With  my  tal  de  ral,  &c. 
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But  from  all  sorts  of  Cuckoldom  Heav'n  preserve  uS", 

For  John  Bull  and  Pady  Bull's  both  man  and 
■wife ; 
And  ev'ry  brave  fellow  who's  killed  in  the  service, 

Is  sure  of  a  pension  the  I'est  of  his  life. 
Then  who  in  defence  of  a  pair  of  such  hearties, 

Till  he'd  no  legs  to  stand  on  would  e'er  run  away. 
Then  a  fig  for  the  wai',  and  d — n  Buonaparte  ! 

King  George  and  the  Union  shall  carry  the  day. 
With  my  tal  de  ral,  &c. 


MURPHY  O'CASEY. 

When  first  from  Kilkenny,  as  fresh  as  a  daisy, 

The  girls  of  our  village  all  swore  I  was  crazy ; 

Arrah !  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  could  never  be  aisy, 

If  once,  joy,  I  came  in  their  way. 
And  it's  dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 
Och  !  botheration,  joy,  what  can  the  matter  be, 
Such  a  fellow  as  Casey  they  swore  there   could 

never  be. 
For  at  romps,  faith,  I  spent  the  whole  day. 

But  soon  as  Miss  Jenny  fell  into  my  way,  sir, 
As  dull  as  a  sparrow,  I  rambled  all  day,  sir  ; 
I  strove  to  speak  to  her,  but  nothing  could  say,  sir, 
But  Phillilu,  what  is't  I  ail. 

And  dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 

Ob  !  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 

The  neighbours  all  laughing,  cried,  what  can  the 
matter  be, 

Murphy  O' Casey  looks  pale. 
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Our  minds  once  made  up,  a  rude  pressgang  assail'd 

me, 
And  tho'   I  tipp'd  them  leg  bail,  my  jewel  soon 

nail'd  me, 
Genteel  by  the  collar  along  the  streets  trail'd  me, 
And  lodg'd  me  a  top  of  a  ship. 

Spoken — Where  they  left  me,  and  half  a  dozen 
more,  poked  up  in  a  hen  coop,  all  alone  by  myself— 
singing 

Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 
Och !  musha  whack5honey,what  can  the  matter  be. 
But  what  of  all  that,  sure,  I'm  now  safe  return'd 

from  sea, 
Was'nt  it  a  delicate  trip. 


IRISH   DRINKING   SONG. 

Of  the  ancients,  it's  speaking  my  soul,  you'd  be  after, 

That  they  never  got,  how  came  you  so ; 
Would  you  seriously  make  the  good  folks  die  with 
laughter, 
To  be  sure  their  dog's  tricks  we  don't  know. 
With  your  smallilou  nonsense,   and  all  your 
queer  hoddens. 
Since  whiskey's  a  liquor  divine  ; 
To  be  sure  the  old  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
moderns, 
Did  not  love  a  sly  sup  of  good  wine. 
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Apicius  and  -^sop,  as  authors  assure  us, 
Would  swig  till  as  drunk  as  a  beast ; 

Then  what  do  you  think  of  that  rogue,  Epicurus, 
Was  not  he  a  tight  hand  at  a  feast. 

With  your  smallilou,  &c. 

Alexander  the  Great,   at  his  banquets  who  drank 
hard. 
When  he  no  more  worlds  could  subdue, 
Shed  tears  to  be  sure,  but  'twas  tears  of  the  tankard, 
To  refresh  him,  and  pray  would  not  you. 

With  your  smallilou,  &c. 

Then  that  other  old  fellow,  they  call  Aristotle, 

Such  a  devil  of  a  tippler  was  he. 
That  one  night,  having  taken  too  much  of  his  bottle, 

The  thief  stagger'd  into  the  sea.  ' 

With  your  smallilou,  &c. 

Then  they  made  what  they  call  of  their  wine  a 
libation, 
Which  as  all  authority  quotes ; 
They  threw  on  the  ground,  musha  what  botheration. 
To  be  sure  'twas  not  thrown  down  their  throats. 
With  your  smallilou,  &c. 


BUMPER  SQUIRE  JONES. 

Ye  good  fellows  all. 
Who  love  to  be  told  where  there's  claret  good  store» 

Attend  to  the  call,  of  one  who's  ne'er  frighted, 
But  greatly  delighted,  with  six  bottles  more  ; 
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Be  sure  you  don't  pass  the  good  house  Moneyglass, 

Which  the  jolly  red  god  so  peculiarly  owns, 
Twill  well  suit  your  purpose,  for  pray  what  would 
you  more, 
Than  mirth  with  good  claret  and  bumpex's,  Squire 
Jones. 

Ye  lovers,  who  pine 
For  lasses  who  oft  prove  as  cruel  as  fail*. 
Who  whimper  and  whine  for  lilies  and  roses, 
With  eyes,  lips,  and  noses,  or  tip  of  an  ear. 
Come  hither,  I'll  show  you  how  Phillis  and  Chloe, 
No  more  shall  occasion  such  sighs  and  such  gi'oans ; 
For  what  mortal  so  stupid  as  not  to  quit  Cupid, 
When  call'd  by  good  claret  and  bumpers.   Squire 
Jones  ? 

Ye  poets  who  write. 
And  brag  of  your  drinking  fam'd  Helicon's  brook, 
Tho'  all  you  get  by't  is  a  dinner  oftimes, 
In  reward  for  your  rhymes,  with  Humphry  the 
duke ; 
I^earn  Bacchus  to  follow,  and  quit  your  Apollo, 

Forsake  all  your  muses,  those  senseless  old  drones  ; 
Our  jingling  of  glasses,  your  rhyming  surpasses, 
When  crown'd  with  good    claret    and    bumpers. 
Squire  Jones. 

Ye  soldiers  so  stout, 
With  plenty  of  oaths,  tho'  not  plenty  of  coin, 
Who  make  such  a  rout  of  all  your  commandei's, 
Who  served  us  in  Flanders,  and  eke  at  the  Boyne, 
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Come  leave  off  your  rattling,  of  fighting,  and  bat- 
tling, 
And  know  you'd  much  better  to  sleep  with  whole 
bones ; 
Were  you  sent  to  Gibraltar,  your  notes  would  soon 
alter, 
And  wish  for  good  claret,  and  bumpers,  Squire 
Jones. 

Ye  clergy,  so  wise, 
Who  mysteries  profound  can  demonstrate  clear, 
How  worthy  to  rise,  you  preach  once  a  week. 

But  your  tythes  never  seek  above  once  in  a  year ; 
Come    here   without    failing,   and    leave  off  your 
railing, 
'Gainst  bishops  providing  for  dull  stupid  drones  ; 
Says  the  text,  so  divine,  what  is  life  without  wine, 
Then  away  with  the  claret — a  bumper,  Squire 
Jones. 

Ye  lawyers,  so  just. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  will,  who  so  learnedly  plead, 
How  worthy  of  trust,  you  know  black  from  white, 
Yet  prefer  wrong  to  right,  as  you're  chanced  to  be 
fee'd ; 
Leave  musty  reports,  and  forsake  the  King's  courts. 
Where  dulness    and  discord  have  set  up  their 
thrones ; 
Burn  Salkeld  and  Ventris,  with  all   your  d— m'd 
entries. 
And  away  with  the   claret— a  bumper,    Squire 
Jones. 
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Ye  physical  tribe, 
Whose   knowledge  consists  in   hard  words   and 
grimace. 
Whene'er  you  pi'escribe,  have  at  your  devotion, 
Pills,  bolus,  or  potion,  be  what  wiU  the  case ; 
Pray  where  is  the  need  to  purge  blister  or  bleed  ? 

When  ailing  yourselves,  the  whole  faculty  owns, 
That  the  forms  of  old  Galen  are  not  so  prevailing. 
As  mirth,  with  good  claret,  and  bumpers,   Squire 
Jones. 

Ye  fox-hunters,  eke, 
That  follow  the  call  of  the  horn  and  the  hound, 
Who  your  ladies  forsake,  before  they  awake, 

To  beat  up  the  brake  where  the  vermin  is  found  ; 
Leave   Piper  and   Blueman,    shrill    Dutchess   and 
Trueman, 
No  music  is  found  in  such  dissonant  tones; 
Would  you  ravish  your  ears,  with  the  songs  of  the 
spheres. 
Hark  away  !    to    the  claret — a   bumper,    Squire 
Jones. 


THADY  O'RIELLY. 

I'm  a  comical  fellow,  I  tell  you  no  fib, 
And  I  come  from  the  bogs  of  Killala, 

You  may  see  I'm  the  thing  by  the  cut  of  my  jib, 
And  they  christened  me  Thady  O'Rielly.        »■ 
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I  ask  dad  for  a  fortune,  he  answer'd  so  smart 
He'd  got  none  for  himself,  so  none  could  he  part. 
Spoken.     And  so,  do  you  see,  I  began  the  world 
With  an  Irish  estate,  that's  a  true  honest  heart. 
And  a  snug  little  sprig  of  Shillela. 

Dad's  blessing  along  with  me,  oiF  then  I  goes, 

Success  to  the  bogs  of  Killala  : 
And  Erin  go  Bragh  was  the  motto  I  chose. 

Like  a  sound  hearted  Thady  O'Rielly ; 
For  if  she  did  not  flourish  what  good  could  I  do, 
Och  !  and  then  for  her  friends  I've  a  heart  warm 

and  true. 

Spoken,     And  as  for  her  enemies,  och  !  to  be  sure 
now,  and  I  wouldn't  lend  them  a  hand. 

Och,  yes  but  I  would,  and  along  with  it  too 
A  nate  little  sprig  of  Shillela. 

Then  I  came  to  this  town,  where  the  world's  all 
alive. 
Success  to  the  bogs  of  Killala ; 
And  soon  I  learnt  how  many  beans  go  to  five, 

What  a  wonderful  Thady  O'Rielly  ! 
My  pockets  were  empty,  my  heart  full  of  glee, 
Och  !  that  was  meat,  drink,  washing,  lodging  to  me. 
Spoken.     And  then  the  young  Vargins !   Och,  to 
be  sure,  and  I  didn't  make  a  few  conquestesses,  and 
the  laurels,  my  dear  jewels — the  laurels — arrah !  and 
is't  the  laurels  you're  after  meaning  now  ! 
Och!  the  laurel  that  bangs  all  creation  for  me 
Is  a  tight  little  sprig  of  Shillela. 
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CUSHLAMACHREE. 
Dear  Erin,  how  sweetly  thy  green  bosoni  rises. 

An  Emerald  set  in  the  ring  of  the  sea, 
Each  blade  of  thy  meadows  my  faithful  heart  prizes, 
Thou  Queen  of  the    West,  tlie  world's  cushla- 
machree. 
Thy  gates  open  wide  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger, 

There  smiles  hospitality  hearty  and  free. 
Thy  friendship  is  seen  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
And  the  wand'rer   is   welcom'd   with   Cushla- 
machree. 

Thy  sons  they  are  brave,  but  the  battle  once  over. 

In  brotherly  peace  with  their  foes  they  agree, 
And  the  roseate  cheeks  of  thy  daughters  discover 

The    soul    speaking    blush   that  says    Cushla- 
machree ! 
Then  flourish  for  ever,  my  dear  native  Erin, 

While  sadly  I  wander  an  exile  from  thee. 
And  firm  as  thy  mountains,  no  injury  fearing, 

May  Heav'n  defend  its  own  Cushlamachree  ! 


IS'T  MY  COUNTRY  YOU'D  KNOW. 

Is't  my  country  you'd  know,  I'm  an  Irishman  born, 
And  they  christen'd  me  Paddy  O' Blarney, 

In  hay-making  time  I  stepped  over  one  morn. 
All  the  way  from  the  lakes  of  KUlarney. 

Turn'd  my  hand  to  j  ust  whate'er  came  in  my  way, 

To  be  sure  while  the  sun  shin'd  I  did  not  make  hay. 
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Spoken.     Well,  then,  you  know,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers  work — well  they  work — 
Have  plenty  of  cause  to  remember  the  day 
When  first  they  saw  Paddj"-  O' Blarney  I 

Then  what  does  I  do  the  next  calling  I  seeks. 
Ah  !  the  world  for  the  lakes  of  Killarney  ! 

I  cries  mack'rel  alive,  that  were  caught  for  six  weeks ! 
Ah  !  let  alone  Paddy  O' Blarney. 

Then  fresh  gathered  strawberries,  so  sound  and  so 
sweet, 

With  just  half-a-dozen  at  top  fit  to  eat. 

Spoken.  Ah!  Madam,  you  needn't  examine  them. 

Bless  your  two  good-looking  eyes,  they  are  full  to 

the  bottom,  paper  and  all.     "  Well,  I'll  trust  you, 

I  daresay  you  won't  cheat  me." 

So  I  coaxes  her  up,  and  herself  makes  her  cheat, 
Ah,  fait,  let  alone  Paddy  O' Blarney, 

Next,  I  turned  to  a  chairman,  and  got  a  good  job,  • 
Ah  !  the  world  for  the  lakes  of  Killarney ! 

I  harangued  at  a  famous  election  the  mob. 
Ah!  let  alone  Paddy  O' Blarney. 

Then  to  see  how  his  honor  and  I  did  cajole; 

He  knock' d>  down  his  flats  with  words,  and  I  mine 
with  my  pole. 
Spoken.     Then,  you  know,  when  they  came  to 

chair  him,  I  was  no  longer  an  odd  man,  for  there 

was  a  pair  of  chairmen  ; — 

And  sure  such  a  pair  was  ne'er  seen  by  my  soul, 
As  his  honor  and  Paddy  O' Blarney. 
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But  this  nation  of  greatness  was  none  of  the  worst, 
Ah !  the  world  for  the  lakes  of  Killarney  \ 

Having  play'd  second  fiddle,  I  thought  I'd  play  first. 
Can't  you  let  alone  Paddy  O' Blarney  ! 

So  swearing  to  plunder  and  never  to  squeak 

I  my  qualification  took  out,  and  tui'n'd  greek. 

Spoken.  Ah !  to  he  sui'e,  we  didn't  make  a  pretty 
dove-house  of  our  Pharaoh  hank.  Let  me  see— we 
pigeoned,  aye,  and  plucked  themi  too. 

Four  tradesmen,  and  six  bankers'  clerks  in  one 
week. 

Will  you  let  alone  Paddy  O' Blarney. 


A  big  man  in  aU  circles,  so  gay  and  polite. 
Ah  !  the  world  for  the  lakes  of  Killarney  ! 

I  found  one  who  learnt  grown  up  gemmen  to  write. 
Just  to  finish  gay  Paddy  O' Blarney. 

I  first  learn'd  my  name,  till  so  fond  of  it  grown, 

I  don't  say  I'd  better  have  let  it  alone  ; 

Spoken.  But,  by  my  soul  and  conscience,  it  had 
like  to  have  finished  me  in  good  earnest,  for,  you 
see,  I  first  wrote 

Another  jobman's  signature  'stead  of  my  own. 
What  a  devil  of  a  Paddy  O'Blarney. 


But  since  fate  did  not  choose  for  to  noose  me  that  day, 
Ah  !  the  world  for  the  lakes  of  Killarney  ! 

With  a  Venus  of  ninety,  I  next  ran  away— 
What  a  fine  dashing  Paddy  O'Blarney ! 
Y 
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So  marriage  turn'd  out  the  best  noose  of  the  two. 
The  old  soul's  gone  to  heav'n,  I'm  as  rich  as  a  Jew, 
Spoken.     So  that  if  any  gentleman  has  occasion 
for  a  friend,  or  a  lady  for  a  lover,  or,  in  short,  if  any 
one  should  wish  to  be  disencumber'd  of  the  uneasi- 
ness of  a  wife  or  a  daughter,  or  a  purse,  or  any  such 
kind  and  civil  service  that  can  be  performed 
By  a  gentleman  at  large,  that  has  nothing  to  do, 
Let  me  recommend  Paddy  O'Blarney. 


E.  Khull  &  Son,  Printers,  Glasgow. 
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